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BEYOND ATONEMENT. 



I. 

The performance of " Fidelio " was over ; the 
audience was leaving the opera house, and dispersed 
rapidly in all directions. For the last twenty-four 
hours snow had been falling, swiftly, incessantly, in 
large flakes ; it lay heavily upon the roofs, dimmed 
the light of the street lamps, and almost frustrated 
the labors of the snow-shovellers. The carriages 
drove up noiselessly ; men and women enveloped 
in furs entered their soft -cushioned equipages. A 
couple of shop-clerks lifted their lightly clad fair 
companions into a hack with broken window-panes. 
Swift as the wind, one cab after another darted 
away. With hat on one side, and waxed mustache, 
the owners of " fast rigs " sat leaning forward on the 
box, a rein in each hand ; and the horses started 
off on a quick trot, and exerted all their vitality in 
order to carry inexperienced heirs of estates, high- 
born cavalry officers, and sporting characters as 
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rapidly as possible to the gambling tables at the 
Jockey Club. Crowded to the side of the street, 
overfilled omnibuses, drawn by worn-out mares, 
their drivers half asleep, rumbled towards the sub- 
urbs. Respectable burgher families, well muffled 
up, went on foot to their homes, where a substantial 
supper awaited them — the theatre gives one such an 
appetite !— or repaired to some restaurant. 

Deliberately, in spite of the stormy weather, sev- 
eral infantry officers were strolling towards the near- 
est cafe . A little band, but longing for action and 
sure of victory. They talked about the fashionable 
ladies in the boxes ; about the different ballet- 
dancers, and about the horses of others. A " one- 
year volunteer," the son of a banker who had had 
a title conferred upon him, talked of "we cavaliers," 
and "we of the turf." He did not mention that 
his stool in the paternal counting-house was the 
only steed which he had ever mounted with any 
feeling of security. 

The gentlemen were overtaken and passed by a 
young music-teacher, who was wending her way 
homeward with hasty steps. Her cloak was thread- 
bare, but she did not feel the cold ; her way was 
long and lonely, but she had no fear. She was 
revelling in the after-enjoyment of the delight which 
her artistic sense had just experienced. Her hard, 
weary life was not without its hours of blissful ele- 
vation. The force which she had drawn from them 
would have to suffice her for a long time. Those 
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who are obliged to earn the manna for their souls 
at the cost of their daily bread can enjoy its re- 
freshing influence only on rare occasions. 

Not far from the opera house a squad of laborers 
were engaged in piling up a pyramid of snow, when 
a brougham, drawn by two thoroughbreds, ap- 
proached them. The light of a gas-lamp fell for a 
moment on the interior of the carriage. Two 
ladies were seated in the latter — one of them old, 
and very delicate in appearance, in a dark wrap 
and hood ; the other very young, very beautiful, 
bareheaded, with a classic profile, a head taller 
than her companion. 

" Hey, there ! " cried the fat coachman, in a care- 
lessly warning tone, to the street-sweepers, and all 
drew back, with the exception of one. He sprang 
forward, looked up at the coachman with sneering 
familiarity, and forced him to turn out, which he 
did without moving his head, while the footman 
beside him muttered : 

"Back from America, and — a street-sweeper? 
Couldn't he have got that kind of work there ? " 

" I suppose he could," was the answer, " but that 
wouldn't suit him. He wants to spy on us here, and 
get up a row, the ragamuffin." 

The person thus designated was a tall, slender 
young fellow, with a pale face, sunken cheeks, and 
large dark-brown eyes. His clothes were tattered ; 
a small hat, full of holes, which he had pushed back 
on his head, left his forehead exposed, and showed 
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features which were still handsome, in spite of the 
depravity expressed in them. With insolent com- 
placency he stepped into the light of the street- 
lamp, and rudely staring at the young lady, who 
put her head out of the window of the carriage, he 
shouldered his broom and presented it before her 
like a musket. 

The equipage rolled away ; the laborers laughed 
and shouted, " Just look at Wolf ! " And Wolf, 
pretending to be angry, cried : " Stupids ! what are 
you laughing at ? What have I done ? Shown 
military honors. To whom ? To Countess Irma 
Wolfsberg, my — my dear relative." 

The young lady had not moved a muscle of her 
face at the street-sweeper's gesture, but she turned 
somewhat pale, and said to her companion in a 
depressed voice : 

" Aunt Dolph, did you see that man ? In a rag- 
ged summer coat, with his toes peeping out from his 
shoes, in this cold weather." 

" Oh, my dear ! he has his gin inside of him ; he 
feels warmer than I do," replied her aunt, shiver- 
ing. 

" And did you see what he did ? " 

" Yes, indeed ; he is a buffoon." 

" That man is no buffoon ; he is an enemy who 
hates us." 

Her aunt interrupted her : " Be quiet. You are 
nervous. At your age you have no right to be so. 
A drunken fellow takes the liberty of making a 
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joke. What of it ? We see it if it amuses us ; we 
do not see it if it annoys us. To think about it is 
morbid." 

Irma was silent. She did not like to enter into a 
dispute with her aunt, because the latter always got 
the better of her. The old lady was shrewd and 
quick at repartee ; her brother, Count Wolfsberg, 
even called her wise, and looked up to his sister, 
who was many years his senior, as his confidante, 
adviser, and friend. She, on the other hand, loved 
nothing in the world better than him. She had 
been in poor health from her youth up, and, being 
of quite an independent turn of mind, had never felt 
a desire to marry ; in consequence of which she had 
rejected the numerous suitors for her insignificant 
person and her brilliant fortune, one after another, 
without any inward struggle. 

Countess Adolphine, or Dolph, as she was called 
in the family, had lived for a long time on her 
estate, devoting herself to the care of her rheumatic 
ailments and her fortune, which, considerably aug- 
mented, she intended to leave to her brother. 
When the latter became a widower she made, at 
his urgent request, a great sacrifice for him. She 
gave up her independence in her own household, 
and undertook the management of his. When the 
time came for Irma to go into society she did still 
more ; she renounced the comfort and quiet neces- 
sary to her, and passed many a night at a ball, with 
her aching head covered with diamonds, and look- 
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ing so unfavorable in full dress, that even her maid 
did not venture to admire her. At the same time 
she was terribly bored, bored even while she was 
entertaining others capitally by her sharp and bril- 
liant wit. " Happy Bertrand de Bom," she would 
say, " who at least needed one-half of his intellect. 
I should be glad if I could find a customer for the 
tenth part of mine." 

Arrived at home, the countess retired to her 
apartments, while Irma went to her own drawing- 
room. Here she looked forward every evening to 
the visit of an honored guest — her father. She 
hardly ever did so in vain. Little time though he 
could spare from the duties of the high official posi- 
tion which he filled, as well as from his love of 
pleasure, the gratification of which he considered a 
matter of course, he always contrived to hold him- 
self at liberty at the hour with which his daughter 
closed her day. 

The latter now suffered her maid to divest her of 
her opera cloak, and immediately began to make the 
tea, for which everything necessary stood in readi- 
ness on a small side-table. 

Irma executed her task with the utmost care. 
With the offer of a cup of tea she had fulfilled all 
the filial duties which her father required of her. 
It would have been her ardent wish to do some- 
thing for him, to be necessary to him ; but she felt 
that the suspicion of such an ambition in his daugh- 
ter's heart would have made him laugh. He de- 
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sired to see her cheerful and happy ; and when she 
had answered his questions : " Did you enjoy your- 
self ? " " Do you like this ? " " Does that please 
you ? " in the affirmative, the expression of stern 
gravity which his face generally wore would pass 
away. 

Thanks to his generosity, her apartments re- 
sembled a small museum ; but if it ever occurred 
to her, while looking at a picture or a bronze, to 
apply any of her recently-acquired knowledge of 
art history, he would assume so sarcastic a look, 
that she would stop in confusion, and feel a morti- 
fying consciousness of having been very foolish. 
And the exquisite grand piano with which he had 
surprised her not long ago, and which stood yonder 
in the corner, wrapped in costly East Indian text- 
ures — so far she had not been permitted to play 
anything on it to the giver but dance music and airs 
from operettas. She had not allowed herself to be 
easily discouraged, had always found a transition 
from the trivial to the beautiful, from the entertain- 
ing to the elevating ; but after the first bars, the 
dreaded " Good night, Irma," was spoken, and the 
count disappeared from the room. On such occa- 
sions she did not cease playing ; he would have 
been highly displeased had she done so, for he al- 
ways protested against mutual consideration in his 
family, just as others do against the want of it. At 
last Irma confined herself, in his presence, to the 
playing of ariettas and waltzes. The music which 
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suited her taste she executed before the portrait of 
her mother, which hung, in life size, over the piano. 
" You would have been satisfied with me," she 
mentally said to her. "You would have known 
that, if I wished it, I could be an artist. But I 
shall not wish it, I dare not. One in my position 
is not permitted to have such wishes. Would you 
not have thought so too, mother ? " 

Her eye rested with fervent enthusiasm on the 
noble features to which her own bore so close a 
resemblance. There was the same pure oval out- 
line, the same brow overshadowed by tiny locks of 
the rich ash-blond hair. It formed two hardly per- 
ceptible elevations above the delicate eyebrows, the 
rather deep-set bluish-gray eyes. There was the 
same cut of the slender nose and the slightly pout- 
ing lips, the same truly regal figure. But a different 
spirit revealed itself in each of these two beautiful 
creatures. Irma's whole appearance indicated reso- 
lution, strength of character, clearness of purpose. 
Her mother's face, on the other hand, wore an ex- 
pression of peculiar melancholy and helpless timid- 
ity. The portrait, from which she looked down in 
unchanging youth and beauty, had been painted in 
the first year of her marriage, when she was just 
eighteen. It represented her in a white lace dress, 
with bare neck and shoulders, her arms hanging 
carelessly before her, a white, hardly opened rose in 
her clasped hands. With her head slightly bent 
forward, she seemed to be listening to something, 
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lost in dreams. Irma could remember having seen 
her like that at the opera or at a concert, and also 
when her father or she herself had spoken to her. 

But these pleasant memories of her mother lay 
far distant, and those which were connected with a 
later time were inexpressibly sad. The countess, 
having fallen a victim to a mental trouble, had gone 
into a slow decline. More and more apathetic, 
more and more like a shadow, she would roam for 
hours about the garden in summer, through the 
apartments and corridors in winter ; would some- 
times stop at a door, apparently listening, make a 
gesture of horror, and then mutely and restlessly re- 
sume her wanderings. 

The first symptoms of her malady were said to 
have been occasioned by a violent fright, the cause 
of which had never been told to Irma. She had no 
doubt that there was a secret connected with th^ 
matter, and did not tire in her zealous attempts to 
discover it. In particular she besieged her former 
nurse, who loved her with boundless and slavish de- 
votion. 

" Tell me about it, Lisette ; come, tell me," she 
besought her one day, and, chary as she generally 
was of her caresses, she threw her arms about the 
neck of the faithful woman. " If you love me, you'll 
tell me at once, this very minute. If you don't 
tell me, I shall know that you don't care anything 
for me." 

Lisette sank back in her chair, helpless and de- 
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spairing. Her gray eyes stared at vacancy, her 
cheeks grew ashen, and her tips trembled. " I wish 
I were dead," she moaned, " so that the child could 
not ask me any more," 

Dead ? Irma turned away from her and bowed 
her head. 

Lisette had wished that she were dead. She who 
could not bear to hear death spoken of ; who con- 
sidered any one who even mentioned it her enemy ; 
who looked upon life as the highest boon, and ex- 
pected so much from it yet ; who looked forward to 
dancing at Irma's wedding, and to bringing up " the 
child's " children — all of them — even if there were 
twelve. Lisette had wished that she were dead. 

The young girl was deeply moved, and had to 
struggle with tears, in order to say, in a loud and 
distinct voice : " I shall never ask you again." 

Irma had kept her word. Since then six years 
had passed. 





II, 

The portiere of the adjoining room was lifted 
gently. Lisette appeared at the entrance, and her 
low, deferential voice asked : 

" Irma, my child, may I come in ? " 

" Are you still up ? " was Irma's reproachful 
reply, and Lisette excused herself. 

" I had gone to bed long ago. But you know I 
can't sleep before I hear your carriage drive into 
the court." 

" How absurd ! " answered her young mistress, as 
she turned away and seated herself in an arm-chair. 

Lisette approached her, and leaned her arm on 
the back of the chair. 

" I can't go to sleep before. And then Clara has 
to come and report to me — and if she should ever 
forget it, I'd pay her for it — ' The countess has come, 
and she's in the best of spirits.' But to-day I heard, 
' She looks sad ' " 

" That is spying," Irma interrupted her. 

"Call it what you will, I don't care ; only don't 
think that you can keep me from it. So the child 
is sad? Yes, indeed, I can see it." The tone of 
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her voice grew sorrowful ; her small face, with its 
pointed nose, wore an expression of painful anxiety. 

What has happened ? " 
O Lisette, I beg of you, don't make so much 
ado about trifles ! What should have happened to 
me ? I am out of sorts, indeed, but for a reason 
that will not trouble you much." 

" Let us see first. Tell me, my bird, tell me, so 
that I may go to bed with my mind relieved." 

Irma raised her head, and gazed firmly and sternly 
into the eyes of her old nurse, who was bending 
down to her. " I am sorry for the men who will 
have to spend this terribly cold night out of doors, 
sweeping the streets, though hungry and cold." 

Lisette started up with a laugh. " Just listen to 
the child ! Oh ! that is too bad ! Those people 
who thank God for the snow that He sends down 
from heaven so that they may have work, who 
wish for nothing but work, who have been used to 
nothing but work all their lives — those people you 
pity ? " She was interrupted in the praises of 
Irma's " golden angel heart " into which she was 
about to launch forth. 

A stir was heard in the court, on which Irma's 
windows looked. A carriage drove in, the porter's 
bell announced the arrival of the master of the 
house. 

Lisette took her leave, and Irma went to meet 
her father at the threshold of the door; they 
greeted each other with a grasp of the hand. 
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" Good-morning and good-evening, father," said 
the daughter ; " I was going to your room for a few 
minutes this afternoon, but Walter said you had 
company." 

" Yes, I had a call from Dornach, who stayed so 
long that I hardly had time to dress for a dinner 
to which I was going." 

" Where ? " 

" At Princess Alma's." 

"Was it fine?" 

" You can imagine that it was. Thirty people, 
thirty grades, and thirty courses," 

" You are exaggerating, as you always do when 
an entertainment at Alma's is concerned. Whatever 
she may do or not do, you always, find fault with 
her. And I know how unpleasant that is to her, 
and how highly she values your opinion." 

With these words Irma placed a cup of tea be- 
fore the count, who had seated himself in an arm- 
chair beside the table. He cast a peculiar, almost 
threatening glance at her, but lowered his eyes 
quickly when he saw from the expression of his 
daughter's face that there was no hidden meaning 
behind her words. 

Although he had reached the second half of the 
forties, Wolfsberg had still the reputation of being 
a man dangerous to women. He was of medium 
height, of a slender and supple figure, and famous 
as a rider and sportsman. To a certain cool and 
dignified reserve in his manner he owed the reputa- 
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tion of being very reliable, which won him many 
friends. Early left an orphan, he had been edu- 
cated in Germany under the care of some maternal 
relatives. Endowed with an extraordinary capacity 
for cultivation, he had found no trouble in being 
an excellent student, and even later on it remained 
his ambition to represent all his successes as easily 
won. " I do not take life seriously," he would say, 
assuming at the same time an almost stern expres- 
sion. 

There was one thing in life, however, which he 
did take seriously, and that was his daughter, and 
the happiness which he desired to give her both in 
the present and in the future. 

" Irma," he began, " some one asked my permis- 
sion to-day to visit at our house. I think you can 
guess who it is." 

She answered with a pleased smile : " Felix 
Tessin ? " 

"Tessin ? You are joking." 

" I did not intend to do so," replied Irma, drop- 
ping her eyes in some confusion. 

" What ? Do you think I should have listened 
to Tessin if he had come to me with such a re- 
quest ? " 

" Why not ? " she asked, hesitatingly ; and her 
father answered, with the evident intention of not 
entering into any discussion : 

" You ought to know what I think of him." 

" I always supposed you thought well of him. A 
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man so talented, so intellectual, for whom you your- 
self have prophesied a brilliant future ! " 

" That is to say, I believe him able to attain all 
that he strives for. He is ambitious and shrewd, 
pursues high, though not unattainable aims, and can 
reach them all the more easily that he is not over- 
scrupulous in the choice of his means." 

" Father ! " 

" Well ? " 

" That would be terrible." 

He shrugged his shoulders. " Tessin would say, 
or at least think, that so extraordinary a man as he 
need not defer to the current ideas of right and 
wrong." The count spoke calmly, without appear- 
ing to observe his daughter in the least, and yet he 
read only too plainly in her agitated features what 
caused him a painful surprise — that his warning 
came too late. There was more to be done than to 
efface a passing impression ; there was a feeling to 
be uprooted, pain to be given. Leaning his elbow 
upon the table and his cheek on his hand, he con- 
tinued : " If Tessin were not a relative " — " of your 
mother's friend" — he had intended to say, but 
could not utter the words — " of Princess Alma, I 
should have prevented his being introduced to you. 
But she has made it hard enough for me to keep 
him away from my house except at official recep- 
tions, from which I cannot exclude a councillor of 
legation. The good princess cannot get over her 
old weakness for him ; she never forgets that she 
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was the dream of his youth, his first and last ideal 
love." 

" Before her marriage. I have heard it spoken 
of." 

" Before her marriage and after it. What would 
he not have given to be in the place of his elder 
cousin, Prince Tessin, who brought home the bride ! 
It lasted some time before he got tired of his 
aimless languishing, and adopted a more practical 
course both in life and in love. And at this day no 
young lady has reason to be proud of his attentions. 
She would share them with persons with whom she 
certainly would not wish to have anything in com- 



mon." 



" For instance ? " asked Irma, and her father re- 
plied sarcastically : 

"Well, really, I begin to alter my opinion of 
young ladies' teas. They don't seem to gossip at 
them any more, or to care anything about the move- 
ments of young gentlemen. What a pity ! The 
wildest pranks of the latter are all wasted ; they no 
longer make any impression. What do our young 
countesses know if they know nothing about Made- 
moiselle Nicolette, the star of the first quadrille ? " 

Irma had turned very pale, but now her cheeks 
flushed. " On the contrary, they know a great deal, 
and talk still more, about her and the count ; but I 
never listen when any one is spoken ill of. You 
taught me that." 

She tried to assume a jesting tone, but she did 
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not succeed ; it was too difficult. She could have 
wept and sobbed. 

The count saw it, and he pitied her ; but he did 
not give way to any weak emotion. It had to be ; 
she must overcome this attachment. Even without 
the decisive reason, which he did not wish Irma to 
know, Wolfsberg would never have given his con- 
sent to a marriage between her and Tessin, dissi- 
pated as he was. He therefore replied : " An evil 
report is sometimes founded on truth." 

Irma sighed heavily. " You may wrong him," 
she ventured to remonstrate. 

" He is untruthful and unscrupulous — do not in- 
terrupt me — I am speaking of that kind of unscru- 
pulousness which differs from that of the cheat at 
play, or the thief, as the intangible differs from the 
tangible. Enough ! " He turned towards her sud- 
denly, and looked at her. " You guessed wrong. 
The man who asked, me to give" him an oppor- 
tunity of becoming known to you — for he declares 
that he knows you — is Herrmann Dornach." 

She bit her lip. " What an honor ! And what 
did you answer him ? " 

" That I would speak to you and let him know 
the result. It will be a favorable one if you pay 
any regard to my wishes. You will not commit 
yourself to anything. All I ask is, observe him, 
examine yourself. He will win your respect, but 
sympathy alone can decide the matter, and there we 
stand at the limit of our free will. Our reason tells 
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us, we see plainly, that here is a man so excellent ~ 
that a good woman cannot but be happy with 'fonil 
It is hardly possible that the friendship and esteem. - 
which she feels for him should not, by degrfeesy-" * 
change to love and enthusiasm. And yonder is .^ 
another man, beside whom disappointment upoflU.? 
disappointment awaits her. She has been warned, 
possibly has herself some suspicion of the truth,, 
but what good does that do ? A dark instinct gains 
the mastery over her. The true leaves her indiffer- 
ent, and she feels herself drawn irresistibly towards 
the false." 

" Irresistibly ? " Anger and defiance flashed from 
Irma's eyes. " If you apply that word to me, you 
do not know me." ' .; 

" Hoho ! " said he, well satisfied with the impres* . 
sion which he had produced. " Then there is • . . 
nothing left for me but to apologize. But I should- . 
like to know one thing : Were you never laughed 
at when you undertook the defense of Mademoiselle * 
Nicolette and her patron ? " He did not wait for 
the answer which she hesitated to give, but went . 
on : " And then why did you say, ' What an honpr ! • 
when I told you of Dornach's request ?" 

" Because everybody would consider it so. It is 
almost incredible to what lengths they go. The 
papas and mammas overwhelm the young man with 
attentions. Oh, if they could throw their daughters 
at his head, there would be a host of young count- 
esses flying through the air ! And they themselves 
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even surpass their parents in the want of tact they 
show towards him and his second self, his mother. 
I feel ashamed for them. It is outrageous, and so 
humiliating for Dornach, because these attentions 
are not in the least personal, but only directed at his 
rank and his wealth." 

She had grown quite excited, and spoke with a 
degree of vehemence which seemed out of propor- 
tion to its apparent cause. 

Painfully impressed, the count turned the conver- 
sation to other subjects, and reverted only later to 
the suitor who, as he had decided, was to be his 
son-in-law. 

When he had left her, Irma went to bed, and, for 
the first time in her life, could not go to sleep at 
once. Every word about Tessin which her father 
had spoken reverberated painfully in her soul, 
and the remembrance awoke within her of so much 
that she had called absurd gossip, and to which she 
had closed her ears. But flow she knew that those 
whom she had accused of slander were right, and 
her father was right, and she alone was wrong in 
her foolish, happy faith, in her misplaced admira- 
tion of Tessin, in her gratification at his chivalrous 
wooing. Good heavens ! that was no more per- 
sonal than the homage paid to Count Dornach. An 
ambitious diplomat, with a practical view to the fu- 
ture, had wished to become the son-in-law of Count 
Wolfsberg, and had taken the steps necessary to this 
end with the agreeable skill of an experienced man 
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of the world. His heart had not been involved in 
the affair, nor could he have given it ; it was already 
in the possession of another. 

A flood of new sensations overwhelmed Irma; 
she felt as if she were a prey to something strange 
and repulsive, from which she wished to extricate 
herself, and her father should see that she was still 
capable of doing so. 

Her eyelids grew heavy, and closed. One mo- 
ment of unconsciousness, then she awoke again 
with a start. Did she know now what it was to 
hate? No, no. She only felt a deep regret, as 
if something glorious and beautiful, upon which 
her heart had been set, had been disfigured. He 
whom she had placed high above all others, un- 
truthful and unscrupulous ! 

She heard the clock of a neighboring church 
strike two, then she fell asleep and dreamed that 
Tessin came to her bedside disguised as a snow- 
shoveller, presented arms with his broom, and asked 
her to dance the German with him. She accom- 
panied him to the ball-room, and felt ashamed of 
her night-dress and her bare feet. She was ashamed, 
too, of her partner, who was continually grinning, 
and was now the real snow-shoveller. And, when 
she examined him closely, she discovered some- 
thing remarkable. The ragged fellow reminded her 
of her father ; he had the broad forehead, the eye- 
brows meeting over the nose, of the latter. Irma 
bent towards him and said : " At the first glance 
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something struck me in you, only I could not 
think, what it was." She awoke smiling at this 
dream, and with an incredibly light heart for a young 
girl whose first illusion has just been destroyed. 
" It is all over," she thought ; " I should not have 
supposed that one could so quickly overcome 
a feeling which appeared like an attachment. No, 
not merely appeared like it. The others want to be 
deceived, but why should I deceive myself ? I 
loved him, loved him deeply and fervently." 

And, with a loud sob, she pressed her face, over 
which the tears were streaming, into her pillow. 





III. 



The next morning Herrmann Dornach made his 
first call; he was invited to dinner for the day 
following, and spent several evenings in the family- 
circle. Countess Dolph found him charming, and 
wonderfully intelligent for a country gentleman. 
She considered it very much to his credit that he 
was on such friendly terms with her, of whose sharp 
tongue most people were afraid. "Simply the 
result of his clear conscience," she declared. " An 
accusation against him would be like a shot at 
random. He looks on calmly while I sharpen my 
arrows ; he is not one of those who are afraid of 
me. 

And, indeed, in her presence he lost the slight 
embarrassment which, in a man whom all the world 
joined in spoiling, surprised the superficial observer, 
but was to those who could read hearts a proof of 
true nobility of character. 

It was said that this tinge of embarrassment was 
the result of the over-strictness with which he had 
been educated under the supervision of his mother. 
The countess had intended to employ an antidote 
against the cringing of parasites, of officials, of the 
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servants, and against the unlimited indulgence of a 
weak and invalid father towards his only child. 
But the dose had been too strong, and had not only 
prevented the development of any self-conceit, but 
also that of a proper degree of self-reliance. The 
countess recognized the fault which she had com- 
mitted, and sought to remedy it in time. After her 
husband's * death she had formally assumed the 
guardianship of Herrmann, which, in fact, she had 
always exercised, and from that time she gave the 
young man of eighteen unlimited liberty. A slight 
abuse of the latter might have been pardonable, but 
never took place. Herrmann attended agricultural 
colleges in Germany and England, hunted lions in 
Nubia and elephants in India, served for some 
years in a very exclusive cavalry regiment, and sub- 
sequently devoted himself to the administration of 
his estates. He had reached the age of thirty-three 
without having had occasion to pay other debts 
than those of his friends, without having deceived 
a girl or endangered the reputation of a married 
woman. And yet the blood in his veins was as hot 
as that of any young man of his rank or of his age, 
and, in the few love affairs which he had passed 
through, he had expended more true and genuine 
feeling than all the others together in their circus 
and demi-monde adventures. From the time, how- 
ever, when he became acquainted with Irma, even 
the most serious of his previous fancies and passions 
seemed to him like mere play. 
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He met her at a ball which he attended at his 
mother's request. Indeed, it was only in obedience 
to her wishes that he had come to Vienna, in order 
there to mingle in society which gave him no pleas- 
ure, and where the pains taken to secure his favor 
disgusted him. 

Aunt Dolph was present at his first meeting with 
Irma, and soon found herself the object of his most 
zealous and deferential attentions. She suddenly 
remembered that Countess Agatha Dornach and she 
had been bosom friends in their youth, and made 
her a call, which was speedily returned. The two 
old ladies addressed each other as " my dear child, 1 ' 
and each had a feeling of superiority towards the 
friend of other days, from whom, as time went on, 
she had drifted apart on account of entirely differ- 
ent views and an intolerance equally harsh in both. 
Agatha Dornach boasted of being an orthodox Ro- 
man Catholic ; Dolph, with no belief at all, would 
not admit that any sensible person could be pious, 
unless it were a servant, a peasant, or a prince. 
Agatha trembled for Dolph 's eternal salvation ; the 
latter dreaded Agatha's attempts at conversion, 
which always culminated in the assertion that scep- 
ticism was the result of semi-cultivation, and that 
women never got beyond the latter. Whether this 
opposition between the two ladies had been miti- 
gated or strengthened in the course of years was not 
the question now, and all allusion to objectionable 
subjects was carefully avoided. The count, whose 
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conversational talent was rarely equalled, had no 
difficulty in making a few evening hours pass rapidly, 
and there was more lively talking carried on be- 
tween him and the old ladies than between the two 
young people. Irma was taciturn, Herrmann not 
eloquent. But he said much, nevertheless, for every 
one of his glances contained a glowing declaration 
of the most fervent love. 

One day it came to pass that Irma received a 
special call from Countess Dornach, who entered 
the room with an expression on her face which 
seemed to denote that she was about to present her 
with the keys of heaven. In a calm, dignified man- 
ner she asked, in Herrmann's name, whether he 
might pay his addresses to Irma. 

" Your consent would make him very happy," 
she concluded, " and you need not fear to give it to 
him. I flatter no one ; least of all myself in my 
son. My opinion of him is that of every impartial 
observer, and is to the effect that he is the best, the 
noblest, the most sensible of men." She paused ; 
she expected an answer. As none ensued, she con- 
tinued : 

" If your mother were living I would have asked 
her first, and it would be she who spoke to you now. 
Try to think that she is doing so through me. 

Irma lowered her eyes, her lips quivered ; but she 
remained silent. 

" A sure happiness is rarely offered to us in life. 
To those who reject it once it is not likely to 
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return/' continued the countess, even more coldly 
and formally than before. " But you do right to 
consider the matter. I like your hesitation ; it 
proves that you are aware of the seriousness of the 
step which so many young girls take too lightly. I 
have confidence in you. If I can carry home with 
me your consent, your simple consent, it will con- 
tain for me the most sacred vows which an honor- 
able woman can make to her future husband." 

" Yes, indeed, it certainly would contain those. 
I beg of you, countess " 

" Why so formal ? Can you not call me friend ? M 
I beg of you, dear friend, tell Count Herrmann 
An unspeakable dread took possession of 






her ; she looked into the face, pale as marble, of her 
visitor. " As heartless as my aunt," she thought. 

" Well, what shall I tell him ? " 

" That this evening — You are both coming, 
are you not ? I will speak to him myself." 

She kissed the hand of the countess, who rose 
from her chair somewhat disappointed, and accom- 
panied her to the stairs. 

Having returned to her room, she paced to and 
fro in great excitement for a long time, and tor- 
mented herself with the question, "Why am I 
going t6 do it ? Is not my reason a culpable 
one ? " At last she seated herself at the piano 
and played, and by degrees she grew calmer. 
And then Aunt Dolph came in, and read aloud a 
telegram from Wilhelm Dornach, an acquaintance 
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of bygone days, whose existence she had forgotten 
long ago. In consequence of a rumor which had 
penetrated to his rural solitude, the good-hearted, 
stupid fellow had sent her his congratulations on 
the engagement of her niece to his cousin. 

The countess laughed at the poor devil's being in 
such a hurry to show his hypocritical joy. As 
heir-expectant to the estate, this man, who had no 
property whatever, and was so unfortunate as to be 
possessed of a large family, could, of course, have 
had no other wish than that Herrmann should remain 
single. An indiscreet wish, to be sure, but a very 
natural one. She seated herself on the lounge, 
with her back to the portrait of her sister-in-law, 
which, indeed, she always avoided looking at, com- 
plained of a headache, and rubbed her sunken 
temples with cologne. She felt poorly, and was 
very irritable. Even when she entered upon her 
present favorite subject, Herrmann's praise, she did 
so with an admixture of sarcasm. 

" Happy the woman whom he makes his wife ! " 
she cried ; " their marriage will be a peaceful one, 
like all those in which one will reigns supreme." 

She answered Irma's astonished look by asking if 
Herrmann had not from his childhood learnt to 
submit to petticoat government ? How foolish a 
woman must be who would not understand how to 
use such excellent primary instruction as a basis for 
further development ! Then followed a flood of 
good advice as to how this might be accomplished, 
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both serious and joking, and all illustrated by 
examples. " Look at the Heinburgs. "In the begin- 
ning he was a gambler, and passed his nights at 
the club, while she sat at home and wept. That 
was changed by degrees, and it was all her doing. 
Now she gambles and he weeps. And your friend 
Emmy, who allowed herself to be dragged to the 
altar like a lamb to the slaughter, and found in her 
marriage so good and safe a haven, from which 
she can undertake all sorts of adventurous trips 
out upon the stormy sea." 

A knock at the door was heard, and Fraulein 
Nullinger, Countess Dolph's companion, glided into 
the room. She was called " Nully " by her mistress, 
which roused her indignation, and, as a result of her 
trying service, she suffered from nervousness. Even 
now, although she had only come to make the 
simple announcement that the dressmaker had ar- 
rived, and had said that she could not wait long, 
her full lips twitched convulsively. 

" Very well, sit down," replied Dolph, continuing 
to haul friend and foe over the coals. She men- 
tioned many names briefly and carelessly, but the 
bearer of each one had a stain cast upon him, or 
was ridiculed in some way. 

Irma listened to her to-day more attentively than 
usual, and thought : " I suppose she is right. What 
good is there likely to be in other people if Tessin 
is worthless ? " And Countess Dolph, like a true 
actor, who is inspired by the interest of even a 
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single auditor, surpassed herself in her questionable 
art, and fell into one of the fits of witty and mali- 
cious excitement which agreed with her so well. 
Her face, which she herself called a caricature of 
that of her brother, grew animated, and her head- 
ache left her. 

Fraulein Nullinger at last lost patience, and rose, 
her complexion a shade redder than usual. " I shall 
tell the dressmaker," she said, " that the countess is 
obliged to slander just now, and cannot give her any 
time." 

Dolph laughed. " Pshaw ! my slandering — an 
honest fellow who speaks out his mind at once. 
But yours ! When you say, * I like that man or 
that woman/ it is like a rider who pulls up his horse 
before giving him a cut with the whip." 

She left the room in the best of spirits, and later 
on, at dinner, was still cheerful, and apparently 
quite well. But in the evening her headache re- 
turned, and forced her to retire to her room shortly 
before Herrmann and his mother were announced. 
As an exception, Wolfsberg had dined at home, and 
spent the afternoon in the drawing-room with the 
ladies. He received Countess Dornach with many 
excuses on behalf of his sister, who had been seized 
with her headache at a very inappropriate time. 
Agatha expressed her sympathy with peculiar 
warmth, and requested the count to conduct her 
to her friend's room, which he did. 

The young people remained alone. 
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Both reddened. He was vexed at what he con- 
sidered the awkward and clumsy way in which an 
opportunity had been given them for a decisive in- 
terview ; she was seized with an unpleasant feeling, 
half indignation and half dread. She stood motion- 
less, her brows contracted, gazing into the fire. 
After a pause, which, the longer it lasted, was the 
more difficult to break, Herrmann began, in an 
agitated, hesitating voice : 

" My mother has spoken to you, countess. You 
know the bold question which I have the presump- 
tion to ask of you. The slightest hope of a favor- 
able answer would make me very happy. May I 
entertain it ? " 

Irma was silent, but she turned a little, and looked 
at him askance in a manner so distant that it seemed 
as if she had seen him for the first time that day. 
His exterior was unusually winning, that she was 
obliged to confess to herself. Good sense, kindness 
of heart, frankness spoke from his pleasing features, 
shone from his honest eyes. He wore slight whis- 
kers and a small mustache, his thick brown hair 
was cut short, and left the noble forehead and the 
temples bare. His figure was well-knit and vigor- 
ous, and yet not wanting in manly grace. 

" Answer me," he said. 

And she, who in the circle of her young friends 
went by the name of " the hero/' she, whom nothing 
daunted, who had come to an understanding with 
herself and was firmly resolved to place her hand in 
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that of a suitor to whom she could not give her 
heart, now whispered in embarrassment : " I don't 
know — I don't know." 

Her hesitation moved and touched him ; he re- 
proached himself for having asked too soon ; he 
ought not to have yielded to his mother's urgency ; 
not to have allowed himself to be led away by the 
count's encouragement. He now endeavored to 
make up for having been too hasty. " You are still 
undecided," he began again ; " I can see that, and 
find it very natural. Take more time to consider 
the matter ; put me on a long and severe probation. 
I shall not make it difficult for you ; there are no 
hidden corners in my soul." 

" Indeed," said Irma, " it is not that. No, no." 
And two words, the Alpha and Omega of her 
youthful wisdom, passed her lips almost inaudibly — 
words which her father had impressed upon his 
intelligent pupil : " Keep calm." Long ago, when 
she had thrown herself in despair upon her mother's 
dead body ; and much later, when, during a hunt, 
her horse had shied and run with her towards the 
mill-race ; and then at her first ball, when, carried 
away by joyous excitement, she had laughed so 
loud, danced so wildly, each time his impressive 
" Keep calm " had brought her to her senses. 

At this moment, too, the memory of her father's 
maxim had the usual effect, and she was able to 
conclude her broken words by saying, with apparent 
composure; "You are mistaken; I have decided," 
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"What? No?" 

" Yes." 

" You make me unspeakably happy ! " he cried, 
in a tone of deepest joy, as he grasped her hand, 
which she, seized once more by her former dread, 
strove to disengage from his. But he retained it. 

"It is mine, my most precious property, and 
your free gift, is it not, Irma ? No one has influ- 
enced you ? You would not have allowed yourself 
to be influenced ; you are too proud, too independ- 
ent." 

" Yes," she replied, now at last raising her bowed 
head. Never in her life had she seen any one so 
moved ; and, strange to say, what she had always 
considered an object of the greatest ridicule — a 
man in love whose affection is not fully returned — 
now appeared to her in a very serious, and even in 
a sad light — sad for herself. He, with his mighty, 
truthful feeling, he was rich, and she was poor 
beside him. " Yes," she repeated, softly, " my 
father's wish influenced me — at first." 

" And later — what influenced you later, and what 
influences you now ? Be frank with me, countess, 
as I shall always be with you. What induces you 
to say yes ? I — I know very well that it is not 
affection." It was with difficulty that he made 
this confession, for he did not deceive himself with 
regard to the danger which it involved. 

But Irma smiled almost joyfully. " That you 
are willing to take your chance with me in spite of 
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that, is what has decided me, as well as the con- 
fidence which you show me, and the confidence with 
which you inspire me." 

" I thank you," said he, and from his honest 
blue eyes there beamed a happy assurance. " That 
is a good union, your confidence and my rever- 
ential love. Such love will suffice for two pure 
hearts ; it has a communicating power. And do you 
know why ? Because it never obtrudes itself, never 
claims a right. It asks no duty, only favor and 
benevolence. And what noble woman's soul would 
not finally be touched by — Enough — " he inter- 
rupted himself, "or else I shall betray the fact 
that this disinterestedness is nothing but the purest 
selfishness — the selfishness of wishing to see you 
happy." 

With both hands he pressed her hand to his lips, 
to his breast. Irma felt the. wild beating of his 
heart, but his face, which bent over her, was full of 
peace, and seemed to her as if transfigured by the 
most profound happiness. 

The taciturn man grew eloquent ; he found for 
his feelings the expressions which persuade, for his 
thoughts the words which convince. Irma listened 
to him and said to herself : " He is warm and true." 
And perhaps it was that which she had longed for 
from her childhood — warmth and truth. She had 
been idolized and spoilt, but how much falseness 
there was in the idolatry which servile persons 
had shown her! how much coldness^outwardly at 
3 
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least — in the spoiling which she received from her 
father, and particularly from Aunt Dolph ! 

"The grave expression of your features," said 
Herrmann, " is what cast a spell over me, what I 
first loved in you, and now it will be my most 
ardent endeavor to chase it away by degrees. You 
shall lead a charmed life, wrapped around by my 
love. I am too happy," he broke out. " I do not 
deserve it. What a man he would be who did 
deserve you, Irma ! Irma ! " 

She retreated a step, she avoided the glance of 
passionate devotion which sought her eye, and said : 
" No, not so ; you are far better than I, Have 
patience with me." 




IV. 



They were a calm and solemn pair of lovers. 
Irma remained cool and distant. Dornach suc- 
ceeded in struggling victoriously against every ebul- 
lition of his deep feeling. Discussions arose in 
society between those who asserted that he was 
more indifferent to iier, and others who were sure 
that she was more so to him. Nevertheless, the 
'world overwhelmed them with congratulations which 
were as warm and as full of satisfaction as if Romeo 
and Juliet had risen from their graves and been on 
the point of going to housekeeping. 

Among the many superficial persons whose hol- 
low talk had to be endured, and for whose curiosity, 
disguised as sympathy, thanks were obligatory, there 
were, indeed, a few well-disposed, faithful friends ; 
and first and foremost among them was Alma, Prin- 
cess Tessin. Irma loved her, admired her bound- 
less goodness of heart, and was full of pity for her 
timidity, which increased from year to year. The 
princess sought advice from Irma, kissed her hands, 
and manifested in her presence a degree of humil- 
ity and self-abasement which fairly forced upon the 
young girl an ascendancy over the woman who, in 
point of age, might have been her mother. 



» 
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One morning Princess Tessin called on Aunt 
Dolph, and there met the lovers. Irma went to 
meet her, Herrmann rose from his seat. It was the 
first time that Alma had seen him since the en- 
gagement, and the meeting was unexpected. Her 
delicate face turned alternately pale and red. 

" Count Dornach," she said, " I have had no op- 
portunity, as yet, of expressing to you my fervent, 
my delighted " She stopped, seized with in- 
surmountable confusion, and looked up at him be- 
seechingly. " Have mercy," she seemed to say. 
"See how I am suffering, and have mercy." Her 
mute request remained unfulfilled. He bowed, 
muttered a few polite phrases, and did not take the 
trembling hand which she had held out to him, and f 

now, with a disconsolate gesture, let drop to her 
side. 

Herrmann said good-by and left. 

Irma's heart was full of displeasure with him. 
What right had he to treat any one dear to her in so 
repellant a manner ? 

Alma's relationship to Tessin passed through her 
mind. But no, neither Dornach nor any one else 
could have a suspicion of the passing interest with 
which that man had inspired her. Tessin had ap- 
parently not paid her more attention than twenty 
others. That she had preferred him was her own 
secret, strictly kept even from him. But jealousy 
is sharp-sighted ; possibly Herrmann, unsuspicious 
though he was, owed to it the power of a clairvoyant. 



\ 



* 
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When he returned in the evening and brought the 
exquisite bouquet which was sent every day from the 
conservatories of Dornach for its future mistress, 
Irma rejected the gift. 

" Before I take it, I want to know what objection 
you have to Alma ? " 

He hesitated. " She is — you wish me to be per- 
fectly frank, do you not ? Well, then — she is very 
unpleasant to me." 

" Unpleasant ? Excuse me, but I cannot under- 
stand that, unless you have discovered the art of 
hating beauty and goodness," she cried bitterly, to 
which he replied, with his usual unassuming calm- 
ness : 

"I did not speak of hating Princess Tessin, I 
admire her beauty " 

" She looks, indeed, just what she is," interrupted 
Irma, with animation ; " she is so fair, so white, 
so airy, surrounded by such supernatural grace, 
just as I always fancied in my childhood that the 
angels looked." 

The impression which these words made upon 
Herrmann was a strange one ; a shade of embarrass- 
ment crossed his features, and at the same time the 
deepest, most affectionate emotion was depicted 
upon them. 

" I will cure you of your aversion to her," con- 
tinued Irma. " The means of doing so is very 
simple ; you must become better acquainted with 
Alma, then my best friend will be yours too, and 
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her second home will be with us, if you do not 
object." 

It was hard for him to suppress the joy which 
those words, " with us," awakened within him, but he 
controlled himself, and replied : " You will receive 
in your house anyone you please, and you will do 
and not do whatever suits you ; I shall object to 
nothing. Will you take the flowers now ? " 

" With pleasure, and I thank you very much," 
she answered, thinking at the same time : " He is a 
noble man, and I shall love him like a brother." 

Dornach did not cease to pay his devotions in 
the most unassuming manner. His attentions to 
Irma, ingenious in their variety, were a matter of 
course in his eyes; every sign of assent from her, 
every kind glance, he received like gifts from heaven. 

Countess Dolph rallied him, and assured him that 
he put all the knights of the Round Table to the 
blush ; a lover so full of old-fashioned chivalry was 
a bad preparation for a husband. 

Herrmann laughed, and declared that he neither 
did nor wished to do more than was right. That 
Irma had confided to him her motto, " Keep calm," 
and that he would adhere to his, "All that's right." 

And thus his princely wedding presents, the un- 
precedented generosity of his marriage settlements, 
as well as every proof of his unlimited care for the 
present and future welfare of his betrothed, were 
only " all that's right." 

Countess Dornach treated her son's future wife 
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entirely in accordance with his ideas, which she had 
suddenly assumed as a standard. In the eyes of 
this old lady, inspired by an orthodox family spirit, 
Herrmann, the bachelor, whom she had ruled, had 
been transformed into the future head of his noble 
race, worthy of all respect, and nothing was left for 
the older generation but to make room. With im- 
posing equanimity Countess Agatha gave the prece- 
dence to her who henceforth was to take her place 
as the first lady of the house of Dornach. She 
doffed the family jewels in her favor with as much 
indifference as if the question had been that of a 
pair of worn gloves. She made her arrangements 
for removing from the palace to a hired house in 
town, where she would spend the winter months, 
and to the widow's estate at Dornach thai, which she 
would make her residence the greater part of the 
year. The latter was a gloomy house in a rough 
part of the country, and Herrmann attempted in 
every way to dissuade his mother from inhabiting it. 
He wished her to remain in Dornach; and occupy 
the wing of the castle which she had always pre- 
ferred to the other three. There she had enjoyed 
her short married happiness ; there she had dwelt as 
the mistress for a whole generation ; there he wished 
her still to dwell in the neighborhood of her chil- 
dren, loved and honored by them, but interfered 
with by no one. His entreaties remained without 
effect ; her resolve could not be shaken. She 
thanked God, she said, for the mercy which He had 
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at last granted her of being able to spend the 
closing years of her life in quiet, and in prayer for 
herself and her dear ones. 

Faultless though everything was that the countess 
said and did, Irma's heart did not warm to her ; 
her faultlessness was too cold. Irma admired her 
father's reserve, because she assumed that a great 
wealth of thought and feeling was concealed behind 
it ; but the reserve of the countess seemed intended 
to cover a deficiency. Whenever she took leave 
of her lover's mother after calling upon her, she 
received a kiss on her forehead, the icy coldness 
of which sent a shiver through her whole body. 

On one occasion, when Countess Dornach offered 
to give a new proof of her great self-renunciation, 
Irma ventured to remonstrate. The old lady smiled, 
threw back her Olympian head slightly, and said : 

" Don't make too much of it, dear child ; it may 
be that I only do it for the future Countess Dor- 
nach." 

The evening before the wedding, Count Wolfs- 
berg sent for his daughter. He awaited her, seated 
by his writing-desk, leaning back in his great easy- 
chair, his legs crossed, and reflected upon what he 
was about to say to her. That she had been a good 
and obedient child, and had never given him a 
moment's pain or annoyance ; that it was hard for 
him to part with her, but that he found consola- 
tion in the firm trust that she would be happy ; 
and then words of praise for Herrmann and some 
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good advice for the future. For the count it was 
a settled fact, confirmed by manifold experience, 
that every young, pure woman falls in love with 
the husband who first teaches her to know life. 
Irma would make no exception, and he intended to 
enjoin upon her not to let her love make her self- 
ish, and always to maintain her dignity. In his 
opinion, the fidelity which a man swears to his wife 
at the altar was different from that which she prom- 
ises him. An apparent neglect, a passing diver- 
sion, on the part of the husband, ought to be over- 
looked by a wife who has any self-respect. What 
is a short infatuation of the senses, usually followed 
by a wretched disenchantment, compared to the 
unchangeable, grateful affection for the respected 
partner of our life, who never needs, but always 
practises, and ought to practise, indulgence ? And 
woe to her if she does not ; if, like that poor woman, 

once adored by him 

The count sighed deeply, his brow grew dark. 
The most painful memory of his life had awakened 
within him, and he did not, as at other times, seek 
to escape from it. A charming form rose before 
him — the love of his youth, the wife whom he had 
won with such difficulty. For one of the daughters 
of the race to which she belonged, Count Wolfsberg 
was no suitable match ; they married into princely 
families, or remained single. And yet he had made 
her his bride in defiance of all prejudice, because 
he had succeeded in winning her burning heart ; 
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because, if she had been forced to renounce him, 
she would have died ; and because her parents, weak 
and foolish as they were, would not let her die. Oh 
that they had done so ! What a sweet and peaceful 
death hers would have been at that time ! She 
could have left this world, her illusions undisturbed, 
believing implicitly in her lover. But this was not 
granted her. She had to learn to know the worst 
before she was permitted to go ; to lose her faith 
in him, in his honesty, truth, and fidelity, in every 
thing on which a man's worth is founded. A 
terrible sensation which she mistook for contempt, 
but which was, in reality, jealousy, took possession 
of her. Then she herself played the hypocrite, 
pretended to suspect nothing, and investigated, and 
closely observed him and their guest, his accomplice 
and victim, Alma, the little viper, who had only 
just stepped from the nursery into her marriage — a 
most unhappy one,, indeed. So she watched and 
observed, and had but one wish, one aim left — to 
unmask the guilty ones, to call them " cowards and 
traitors " to their face. Then she demeaned her- 
self by listening at the doors, and at last she over- 
heard what bereft her of her reason. 

Her restless and disconsolate wanderings began, 
her soft steps glided through the silent house, and 
awakened with their hardly audible sound a gnaw- 
ing, never-ceasing reproach in her husband's soul. 
And now, after many years, the memory of it 
came back to the man who sat there thinking, and 
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if it did not call forth repentance, it did not arouse 
the indignation of former days. 

Voices were heard in the adjoining room. Irma 
was exchanging a few words with the valet, who 
could not deny himself the pleasure of opening 
the doors for her, on this last occasion, with pecu- 
liar officiousness. She entered the room and slowly 
approached her father. 

" You sent for me," she said. " There was no need 
of that, I should have come at any rate. I have much 
to say to you." 

He smiled. " The same is the case with me. Sit 
down." 

Irma moved an easy-chair up to the writing-table, 
and seated herself. 

The count glanced at her hastily, then he obsti- 
nately looked past her into vacancy. " The image 
of her mother, " he thought, " but her fate will be a 
different one. In this beautiful form there dwells 
a stronger soul, a more vigorous mind. She is my 
child, my dear child, which I am about to give away." 
A sudden sadness came over him, a sort of pity 
for himself, which he mocked at. Was he beginning 
to grow old and sentimental ? He recovered him- 
self ; he sat erect. " To-morrow, then " 

" To-morrow, father — " A tremor went through 
her whole frame, she bent over, and disregarding his 
gesture of remonstrance, she fell on her knees before 
him, and threw her arms about his neck. " Only once 
let me thank you," she cried in a broken voice. 
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" Only once let me say : 'I thank you for every- 
thing.' " 

A dry sob rose from his bosom. He strained her 
close to him, so as almost to take her breath away ; 
he pressed his lips upon her hair, her forehead, and 
caught her again and again to his heart. 

At last both rose and paced up and down the 
room together for a long time, engaged in earnest 
conversation. 

Midnight was past when the count sent away hia 
daughter with a short "Good-night, Irma." She 
was already on the threshold when he called her 
back. His heart prompted him to give her a last 
gift, a memorial of this hour. He looked search - 
ingly about the room ; his eye fell upon a costly, 
gold inlaid casket, which stood upon a cabinet. 
" Take this, it has long been yours ; it used to be- 
long to your poor mother." 





At the wedding, the next day, everything was 
faultless ; the arrangement of the whole, the de- 
meanor of the bridal couple, the dress of the bride, 
the approach to the church, the marriage ceremony, 
the dinner, and Dornach's carriage, which was to 
conduct the young couple to the Northern railway 
station. They had chosen a slow train, so as not to 
arrive too early in the morning at the castle, where 
a solemn reception awaited them. 

Irma leaned back in a corner of the compartment. 
A feeling of fear had come over her as the door was 
closed upon them. Here she was alone with the 
man who loved her and was her husband. Only 
yesterday she had felt stronger than he ; now that 
had suddenly changed ; now she trembled before 
him. 

He noticed it, and his heart throbbed with pride 
and happiness. " Don't be afraid," he would have 
liked to say to her. " You are as sacred to me as 
you are dear. Neither your father nor the priest 
could give you to me ; no one but you yourself can 
do that, and for that highest boon I will strive and 
sue." But he thought, " No ; no words, but proofs." 
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And then he talked on various subjects — no very 
deep ones. About the weather, which he hoped 
would be as lovely the next day as it had been all 
that week, unusually settled for April. And how 
glad he was of this, because Dornach would show 
itself to its mistress for the first time in sunlight, 
which it needed sadly, in order not to make too 
gloomy an impression. He arranged pillows and 
shawls, and requested Irma to make herself comfort- 
able and rest a few hours ; she must be tired, and 
the next day would also be a fatiguing one. Irma 
gladly agreed to his proposition ; she would at least 
pretend to sleep, though, of course, she could not 
think of doing so while under the influence of the 
strange feeling which she experienced in the pres- 
ence of this man, her husband. Now and then she 
would open her eyes slightly and look over at him, 
and each time she would meet his gaze, which rested 
upon her with deep affection. There was an expres- 
sion in them which gradually reassured her ; her 
fear passed away, her eyelids grew heavy, and closed. 
That which she had thought impossible came to 
pass — she fell into a deep, unbroken sleep. 

The sun had been up an hour when Irma awoke 
and started up. Herrmann was standing at the 
window, and greeted her with a cheerful "Good 
morning," which she returned in great embarrass- 
ment. Her eyes shone like those of a child waking 
from sleep, her cheeks were flushed. How well day- 
light agreed with her youthful beauty ! 
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Herrmann took her hand and drew her to the 
window. " Do you see that chain of blue moun- 
tains ?"he asked. " Their outlines are blended with 
the glowing tints of the horizon. In front of them, 
on the right, and protected by them, there lies a 
range of hills. Do you see them ? " 

" Yes, indeed ; and the contrast between the dark 
mountain background and the smiling hills is very 
pretty." 

" On one of them you will notice a gray building ; 
that is Castle Dornach. I always liked it extremely, 
but the other day, on my last visit, when I thought 
of it as your future home, the old owl's nest seemed 
to me quite unworthy of you." 

Irma protested, and not merely from politeness ; 
she was delighted with the appearance of the castle, 
which a bend in the road had concealed from her 
again. 

They rolled on through meadow-land, along the 
bank of a swift stream, to the station where they 
were to leave the railroad. Then they proceeded 
by carriage to the first forester's house on the Dor- 
nach domain, where Irma could rest undisturbed, 
and was awaited by her maids, who had been sent 
on in advance. Lisette had placed herself at their 
head, and by her crabbed humor had already 
brought every one else to the verge of despair. She 
had been at the castle for some weeks, in order to 
superintend the arrangement of Irma's apartments. 
And now she had come here, for of course she had 
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to be the first to welcome that poor " child " who 
had been wrested from her care. She received her 
as if they had been separated for years, with stream- 
ing eyes, and many expressions of pity ; toward 
Herrmann she maintained a severe silence. He sup- 
pressed a laugh', gave his arm to his wife, who 
gently disengaged herself from her adorer and 
tyrant, and led her into the house. 

Lisette rushed after her, and experienced a new 
disappointment. While dressing, her mistress did 
not utter a word of complaint or accusation. And 
on this Lisette had counted, so that she might give 
vent to the indignation pent up within her at the 
sacrifice of her darling. She was quite offended 
that no opportunity was afforded her for this allevi- 
ation of her feelings. Irma was in excellent spirits, 
and remained so during the whole drive, which at her 
request was soon resumed. Close upon the carriage 
drawn by four horses, which contained the master 
and mistress, followed that occupied by Lisette and 
Irma's maid. The former often rose from her seat, 
put on her glasses, and studied the face of her idol, 
as far as this was possible. It seemed to her as if 
the perverse creature looked quite enthusiastic when 
they reached the limits of the village of Dornach, 
and the inhabitants met the new lady of the manor 
with a solemn reception. As far as the programme 
was concerned, it did not differ from all other solemn 
receptions in the Province of Moravia — triumphal 
arches, addresses, presents of bread 'and salt, eggs, 
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chickens, ducks, geese ; a gigantic baby made of 
spice-cake, with its clothes and cap decorated with 
gay ribbons ; cannon shots, and loud huzzas. The 
only thing that was unusual was the warm cor- 
diality which pervaded all these demonstrations, 
refined whatever was clumsy, and gave to that which 
was customary the impress of something new and 
extraordinary. 

" These people seem to love you very much," said 
Irma to Hermann. 

" Because I love them," replied he, with a pleased 
look. " If there is anything in the world which is 
repaid to us with compound interest, it is our love 
for our fellow-men. If we go through life unloved 
we are more than unfortunate, we are culpable." 

On the square a dense crowd was assembled at 
the entrance to the church. Under the portal stood 
the old dean with his chaplains and the choristers, 
who were swinging their censers. When the count 
and countess left the carriage, in order to enter the 
church, the shouts of the people ceased ; the iron 
tongues of the bells now spoke alone, and accom- 
panied with their sound the blessing which the aged 
priest called down from heaven upon the heads of 
the young couple. 

They left the church, they slowly descended the 
broad steps. The eyes of all rested upon Irma, 
some with bold curiosity, some shyly, some with 
wondering admiration ; the gaze of many a youth 
was full of obvious enthusiasm. But whether they 
4 
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were old or young, whether male or female, Irma 
read in all these faces turned towards her the 
expression of a mysterious, an inherited suffering ; k 

and the thought came to her : " That which ap- 
peals to me here, in mute and unconscious complaint, 
is the eternal servitude which is struggling for de- 
liverance. We are the masters, they the servants. 
Starved in body and soul, they earn our bread, they 
toil, bowed to the earth year after year, so that our 
minds may soar upward, free and untrammelled, to 
the outer limits of knowledge. Without their hard 
labor there would be no rest for us, no enjoyment, 
no art, no science." 

Arrived at the foot of the church-steps, she sud- 
denly stopped, and grasped Herrmann's arm, as if 
for protection. He threw it around her and helped 
her into the carriage, asking, full of solicitude, the 
reason of her sudden fear. 

"It was nothing," she assured him, "nothing at 
all." 

And, indeed, it was nothing ; a delusion of the 
senses, a strange trick which her memory had played 
her. It had seemed to her as if she saw in the midst 
of the crowd a laughing, sneering face which stared 
at her insolently, as on that snowy winter's night. 
Features which were peculiarly repulsive, because 
they reflected, in a distorted form, those of a beloved 
face. " Nonsense," she said to herself ; " how should 
that man have got here ? " 

The disagreeable impression had passed away, 
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displaced by many other fair and lovely ones, as 
well as by a feeling of vigorous enjoyment of life 
which pervaded her whole being, as the fiery, foam- 
ing horses flew along the smooth, ascending road, 
between two rows of majestic beeches. Every 
glimpse of the surrounding country which the low- 
hanging branches admitted of, presented a lovely 
picture. The landscape, with its meadows and 
clumps of trees clad in the first verdure of spring, 
with its ponds and its swift and foaming brooks, 
resembled a well-kept park. 

And now there appeared among the high tree- 
tops a pointed roof, with fantastic chimneys and 
richly decorated gables. At last they reached the 
avenue, and there, before them, stood Castle Dor- 
nach, massive and gray with age. It had been 
built at the time of Pierre Nepveu (tradition had it, 
by himself), in a style that was a mixture of Gothic 
and Renaissance ; a proud memorial of a power 
founded long ago and upheld for centuries. 

With the eyes of a connoisseur Irma examined the 
picturesque structure ; her artistic sense of beauty 
revelled in thorough satisfaction. Such surround- 
ings are happiness — happiness for every hour. How 
often had she, when a young girl, rebuilt in imagina- 
tion the old ruin in the forest at Wolfsberg, which 
her father took no pains to preserve, and adorned it 
with turrets and statues and graceful oriel-windows, 
so that the creation of her fancy grew almost as 
beautiful as the reality which now met her eyes. 
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" My dream ! " she cried. " My dream come true 
and surpassed ! " 

The broad, gravelled road before the castle was 
rilled with another cheering crowd. 

" The last shock," said Herrmann ; " the officials 
and the foresters and their assistants." 

" Very well," she replied. " But tell me, whom 
must I shake hands with first ? Is it not that giant 
yonder, with the blonde mane, at the head of the 
army ? " She pointed to a tall, broad-shouldered 
man with a reddish-brown face and light hair, whose 
dress-coat was too tight, and whose cravat was too 
loose. On his right stood a fine-looking, black-eyed 
lady, while on his left eight boys like living organ- 
pipes were drawn up in a row, the oldest reaching 
a trifle above his elbow, the youngest to the top of 
his high boots, and all of them with tow-heads, like 
himself. 

Herrmann beckoned to him from a distance. 
" You are right ; it is he with whom you must shake 
hands first, he, my excellent cousin Wilheim." 

The cousin nodded his head and bowed, and 
gruffly commanded his boys to do the same, while 
his wife did it of her own accord. 

Radiant with happiness, holding Irma by the 
hand, Herrmann now approached the group : " Here 
she is !" he cried ; " here I have brought her to you." 
And, turning to the rest of the assembly, he con- 
tinued : "Here she is, your mistress and mine." 

Good heavens, what mischief had the count done 
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with this headlong introduction ! No more nor less 
than thrown into the most irreparable confusion the 
ceremonious reception which had been so carefully 
prepared, so patiently rehearsed. A few cheers were 
heard, in which, from sheer embarrassment, none 
but a small portion of those present joined. 

" You ought to have commenced," the command- 
ant of the fire-brigade rebuked the captain of the 
veterans. 

"I? Why so? 'When the carriage stops,' I was 
told. And did it stop ? The count and the countess 
jumped out before it stopped. But no matter now. 
Fire ! I say. Fire ! Confound it ! " 

A salute was fired, and banners were waved. 

" It is your turn, Count Wilhelm," whispered the 
Herr Director to the giant. 

" Your turn, count," repeated the steward. 

"You come next, sir," the secretary joined in. 

But cousin Wilhelm, agitated to the very depths 
of his manly soul, had forgotten every word of the 
eloquent speech which the schoolmaster had written 
for him, and which he had committed to memory so 
well, so thoroughly, that he had proudly declared 
only a short time before : " Helmy, old woman, 
schoolmaster, it's all inside here, as tight and firm 
as if it were iron." 

And now, all of a sudden, it had all fallen out. 

In vain had been the hard work of learning it by 
heart, in vain the expenditure of mortal fear and 
intoxicating hopes which the poor author had in- 
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curred ; and the joyful anticipation entertained by 
the good countess of witnessing, with modest sym- 
pathy, an oratorical triumph by her lord and hus- 
band, like the one he had enjoyed not long ago at 
the target-shooting, was utterly destroyed; for at 
this most important moment he remained dumb. 
His mouth twitched under his heavy mustache, and 
his round, smoothly-shaven cheeks worked ; while his 
eyes, which were rather small than large, and yet 
contained a sea — a dark-blue sea — of love, wandered 
from Herrmann to Irma and from Irma to Herr- 
mann. Suddenly he cried : " Herrmann, old boy ! 
— Gracious countess, highly-revered cousin, you are 
most heartily welcome ! — Play away ! " he shouted, 
as the schoolmaster approached with the intention 
of prompting him, and the village band fell in with 
their triumphal march. 

Herrmann embraced his cousin, kissed Countess 
Helmy's hand, and signed to the boys to present 
the bouquets which they had in readiness for their 
new aunt. They all rushed upon her, eight boys, all 
with the same face, from the four-year-old to the 
lad of fourteen, and all equally friendly and unem- 
barrassed. And why not? Did they not make a 
good show? Were they not looking their best in 
their new linen blouses, sewed by their mother, 
their clean faces, and their teeth brushed with 
tooth-powder in honor of the day ? 

Irma was as courteous to the- whole family as any 
perfectly elegant young lady could possibly.be to 
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the most pronounced form of country- squiredom* 
She charmed her cousins, she charmed every one 
who was introduced to her, and with whom she ex- 
changed even a few words. Her gracious manner, 
so simple and full of tact, won her, in the first hour, 
the sympathy of all, and conquered the prejudices 
of the gray-headed chief officials, who had looked 
forward to the new rule in prospect with consider- 
able misgiving. 

" The old guard," as the head officials were called 
by the merry wife' of one of their younger col- 
leagues, returned home late in the evening, after 
the supper at the castle, in the most agreeable state 
of mind. Both ladies and gentlemen united in pro- 
nouncing the young countess extremely agreeable 
and — no question of that — every inch a lady. 

" Every inch a lady ! " cried the chief secretary, 
a man who prided himself upon his culture " And 
what dignity, what refinement ! You understand 
me, madam," he said, turning to his neighbor, the 
bailiff's wife. 

In taking leave of his relatives Herrmann asked : 
" When shall we see you again ? To-morrow ? " 

But Wilhelm started back as if a grievous wrong 
had been done him. " What are you thinking of ? 
Not before a week at the least. Don't you say so 
too, Helmy ? " 

" Certainly no sooner," answered the latter ; 
" even that seems to me too intrusive." 

" A week from to-day, then ; that's settled." 
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" Settled. Well come, but, of course, without 
the boys. Will you be quiet ?" he shouted to his 
first-born, who had taken the liberty of grumbling 
at this paternal decree. "The boys must stay at 
home ; they have to learn everything that I didn't 
learn, which is a good deal." 

He took Hans, the youngest, who had long been 
asleep on a sofa, on his arm, and thus followed his 
wife, whom the master of the house was escorting 
to the carriage, and his cither sons. 

At the parlor-door, to which Irma had gone with 
him, he stopped, looked into her eyes, and, leaning 
his cheek against the child's head, said : " This is 
the eighth. Such a number ! Sometimes I am 
really ashamed; indeed, I am ashamed every time, for 
who can tell how many more there may be ? But " — 
and at this his heart overflowed ; he had not counted 
how many times it had done so in the course of 
the day — " even if there should be as many more as 
there are now, we will train each one of them up to 
be a good; honest man, and a faithful friend to your 
future children, my dear cousin." 





VI. 



" You have given me a good and noble man for 
a husband," Irma wrote to her father in her first 
letter from Dornach. The word " happiness " did 
not occur in the letter, but every line expressed the 
purest and deepest contentment. Irma had very 
soon comprehended that as Herrmann's wife she 
would have a task to fulfil which was well adapted 
to her serious mind. In Dornach the relations 
between the owner of the estate and his petty 
neighbors were very different from what they were 
at Wolfsberg. There both sides kept up a sort of 
armed peace, an open mutual enmity ; there was 
firmly-rooted dishonesty and cunning on the part of 
the weak, stubbornness and inexorable severity on 
the part of the strong. 

" I want nothing but my rights," said the count, 
and was pitiless in the obtaining of those rights. 

" Rights ? " Herrmann would say ; " how can we 
expect a clear idea of rights from those who have 
always been forced to bow to power ? " 

Irma agreed with him. Like him, she was a child 
of modern times ; she had often been seized with a 
feeling of the insupportability of the sufferings, the 
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misery of others, and her heart had been filled with 
a burning desire to help. And now the power of 
satisfying that desire lay in her hands. She felt 
deeply grateful to him who had given it to her, 
under whose direction she exercised it. 

"This is Tuesday, and the day for our .family 
dinner," said Herrmann one morning, as he entered 
the breakfast-room. " Have you forgotten it ? " 

" Completely. But is it possible ? Can a week 
really have passed since our arrival ? " 

" Yes, indeed, a whole week." 

Irma clasped her hands in surprise. " If time 
passes so quickly in Dornach, we shall both be old 
before we know it." 

He threw his arms about her. " So it seems to 
me, too. Old age will take us by surprise one of 
these days ; but I am not afraid of it, nor of death, 
either. It is a grand thing to die after a well-lived 
life, during which we have never had occasion to 
doubt those whom we love and revere the most, as 
I can never doubt you." 

" What do you mean by that ? What is the sura 
total of all that you expect of me ? " 

Herrmann looked long and earnestly into her 
eyes, as if he were seeking for comprehension. 
"You know what it is, an exchange. For my 
boundless love your unlimited confidence. The 
fulfilment of that which you promised me on the 
day of our betrothal." 

Irma started, and turned her blushing face away. 
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" I am asking too much, as yet, too much," Herr- 
mann continued. " It is the last, the highest, and 
must be earned." 

"You are so good, and you have the patience 
with me which I asked you for," she whispered, and 
suddenly hid her face on his shoulder. 

" Here are the horses — your horses from Wolfs- 
berg ! " cried Lisette's Loud voice at that moment 
from the adjoining room, and she herself came glid- 
ing in, smiling and snappish, subservient and spite- 
ful, as she always was in the presence of Herrmann, 
.who, in her eyes, was nothing but an authorized 
robber of " the child." She had forgotten every 
dark hour which she had spent in Irma's native 
place, and here in Dornach represented Wolfsberg 
as the promised land. Every letter, every object, 
sent from there, was received by her like a greeting 
from the realms of the blest. " And it was George 
who brought your dear horses, good old George, 
who can hardly wait for the time when he can kiss 
your hand, countess, my child," she added, in a 
melting tone. Those same horses which she had 
hated furiously, as continual endangerers of Irma's 
life and straight limbs, the same George whom she 
had held in aversion because he had saddled the 
horses, now stood in the highest favor with Lisette. 

From the window she looked after " the child," 
who, in her joy at meeting once more her four- 
footed favorites, was hastening across the court at 
Herrmann's side. " No hat, no gloves ; no, indeed," 
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grumbled Lisette, following her habit of talking to 
herself in an undertone whenever she was alone. 
" Who cares for your looks here, you bird ? Cer- 
tainly not that spoony count. He thinks of nothing, 
sees nothing ; he's too much in love." 

She rang the bell, told the maid who appeared to 
take the forgotten articles to her mistress, and went 
to the next room to continue the occupation in 
which the arrival of the horses had interrupted her. 
It consisted in the unpacking of a rococo writing- 
table of rosewood, with bronze ornaments and in- 
laid panels of old Saxon porcelain. Lisette took 
from their wrappings countless very precious ob- 
jects, large and small, bonbonnieres, boxes, ivory 
carvings, bronzes, seals, scent- bottles, etc., and laid 
them all upon a table which stood near the delicate 
glass cabinet hung against the wall, and destined to 
receive these small valuables. Almost every one of 
these objects awakened in the old woman a sad 
memory of their former owner, Irma's mother. 
They were all presents from the count, sent to his 
wife, during the first year of their marriage, from 
Paris, where he had spent some time on a special 
diplomatic mission, as tokens of his daily loving 
remembrance of her. And what happiness and 
delight they gave her ! With what impatience the 
young wife looked first of all for the hastily scrib- 
bled note which generally accompanied the gifts. 
Generally — not always — and then, if the longed- 
for epistle was missing, the charm of the pretty toy 
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was gone, and the countess bent sadly over her 
baby : " He hasn't written to us to-day, Irma. " 

" She loved him too well ; yes, indeed," Lisette 
pondered, her lips curled in a malicious smile. 
"You won't take after her in that, my bird," she 
muttered. " Your nature is a different one. If in 
your marriage any one loses his head for sheer love, 
it will be the other one and not you." 

" What are you laughing at ? " asked Irma, enter- 
ing the room. 

" Oh, nothing of any consequence ! At this queer 
saint here. What sort of a saint is that ? " She 
showed her mistress a box which was adorned with 
an enamel painting by Petitot, representing a young 
faun wreathed with vine-leaves. 

Irma looked at it attentively for the first time ; 
she had no special taste for art in miniature, and had 
never felt particularly interested in these knick- 
knacks. Now, however, she examined admiringly 
the delicate work of the French artist, and as, in so 
doing, she turned the little box about in her hands, 
the cover sprung, open at the pressure of her finger. 
The inside revealed a gold key wrapped in a scrap 
of silk ; the design of the arabesques of its open- 
work handle seemed to Irma to bear some resem- 
blance to the inlaid work of the casket which her 
father had given her the evening before her wed- 
ding, and of which the key was missing. She had 
no time, however, to try at once whether the two 
belonged to each other, as she was in momentary 
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expectation of the arrival of her guests, which was 
to take place at one o'clock, an hour before din- 
ner. 

And they came, punctual to the minute, two 
adults and four children. At the last minute Wil- 
helm had allowed himself to be moved by the 
mournful faces with which his younger scions 
watched the preparations for their parents' depart- 
ure, and had concluded to bring them. They were 
so stupid yet, and would not miss any lessons, or 
hardly any. Both their father and mother begged 
earnestly that no notice be taken of them ; they 
could run about in the garden. They were old 
enough to avoid even a fall into the water or a 
tumble from a tree. As far as dinner was con- 
cerned, they need not be considered in the least ; 
they had been duly fed at home, and each one of 
them had, besides, a large piece of bread in his 
pocket, which would enable him to hold out till he 
got home. 

But they were not doomed to such inhospitable 
treatment ; on the contrary, they were told to give 
their rations of bread to the horses. Irma drove 
their mother and two of them at a time about the 
park in the pony phaeton, while the other two ran 
a race with the dogs behind the carriage. At the 
table they were placed near to each other, sat up 
very straight, and behaved faultlessly. Admirably 
controlled by their father's brief orders, or their 
mother's warning or assenting looks, they developed, 
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in spite of all discipline, an appetite worthy of small 
red-skins. 

Irma had looked forward to the pleasures of this 
family festival with unavowed dread, and now she 
found pleasure in her duties as a hostess, and was 
almost entertained. And not only by the children. 
This honest man, who, as she was aware, found 
it so difficult to support his numerous progeny, 
and yet looked forward to its possible increase with 
such simple-hearted resignation ; and his wife, whose 
hands were rough with work, while she bore in her 
delicate features the type of her ancient and illus- 
trious race, who wore her cap with the dyed ribbons 
and her faded foulard dress so bravely, inspired 
the new relative with the cordial regard which 
with her was a sure forerunner of future friend- 
ship. 

Soon after dinner the party dispersed. Herrmann 
and Wilhelm drove to an outlying farm in order to 
inspect a building which was being erected there. 
Countess Wilhelmine and her children rolled home- 
ward in their little, green, newly-varnished wagon, 
drawn by farm horses. 

Irma remained alone, and concluded to take a 
ramble through the park, and visit a fine point of 
view at its farther end, of which Herrmann had 
spoken to her. She took with her as companions 
his two hounds, yellow, short-haired, very intelli- 
gent, who, on the day of Irma's arrival, had under- 
stood perfectly that henceforward, in their master's 
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absence, there would be a mistress for them to obey. 
They followed at her heels, their noses on the 
ground, with hanging ears, and at the slightest sound 
on the meadow, in the bushes, in the dark shadow 
of the trees, they would start, raise their muzzles, 
snuff the air, and gather themselves together for a 
spring. But one call, " Back, Lord ; back, Fly ; " 
and they would sadly drop their heads and run 
along, obedient to the command of man, resisting the 
laws of their own nature. 

It was a cool afternoon. Irma walked rapidly, 
rilled with a delicious feeling of freedom. At home 
she had never been allowed to take a long walk by 
herself, and she experienced great pleasure in the ex- 
ercise of her newly acquired independence. Every- 
thing contributed to her enjoyment of her walk — 
the cloudless blue sky above her ; the invigorating 
air, which, laden with resinous odors, came from 
the pines ; the spring songs of the birds in the 
branches ; the beauty of that portion of the park 
through which she was passing. It seemed to her 
as if she were in a magic garden, tended by kindly 
spirits. They had gravelled the paths, mowed the 
meadows, shorn the hedges, built the tiny bridges 
over the brook. They had moored the boats, with 
their gay flags, to the banks of the pond ; cleaned 
and polished the window-panes of the fisherman's 
hut, so that they shone like gold in the sunset glow ; 
and, having accomplished their work, had disap- 
peared without a trace. 
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Irma was not conscious of the time that had 
passed since she had left the castle, and was sur- 
prised as she emerged from a grove of firs to see 
that the sun was about to set. With redoubled 
energy she hastened towards her destination, a tall 
stone-pine, around whose mighty trunk a light, 
carved, winding staircase led upward to a round 
platform, the roof of which was formed by the green, 
spreading branches of the tree. 

The countess ran quickly up the stairs, in order 
to obtain a last glimpse of the sinking orb from the 
high lookout. The dogs followed her. Suddenly 
it seemed to her as if the stairs trembled. She 
stopped, waited, leaning against the railing ; the 
trembling continued. It was not caused by her. 
Some one must be pacing to and fro up above, 
with slow, heavy steps. Who could it be ? She 
was startled. For a moment she thought of flight ; 
it was too lonely here. But the next moment she 
laughed at her cowardly impulse. Who should it 
be ? A huntsman, at the worst a poacher. But 
even in that case what had she to fear ? 

The dogs barked. The steps ceased ; her own 
had been heard. 

A few seconds later she reached the platform 
amid the furious barking of Lord and Fly, who had 
preceded her. 

"Hoho! The dogs! Call back the dogs!" 
shrieked an excited voice. The man who had 
uttered these words stood with his back against the 
5 
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trunk of the tree, and aimed a blow with his cane at 
his assailants, without hitting them, however. 

Irma recognized him at the first glance, in spite 
of the change which had taken place in his appear- 
ance. No longer clad in rags, as on that winter's 
night, but well dressed in a light summer suit, with 
carefully tended hair and beard, he would have 
made the impression of an unusually fine lopking 
young man, had it not been for the appearance of 
demoralization and of illness in his pale, gaunt face. 

Irma, too, had turned pale ; a vague feeling of 
dread, quite new to her, a presentiment of coming 
sorrow, oppressed her bosom. "Come here ! " she 
called to the dogs, who obeyed, growling ; then, 
addressing the stranger, she said in a hard voice : 
" No one is admitted to this park but the inmates of 
the house. What do you want here ? " 

He had regained the assurance of which fear had 
robbed him. With a sneer he lifted his hat and 
replied : " Just what you want — to admire the 
view, which is really charming. Let us accomplish 
the object of our walk. " 

" Insolence ! " muttered Irma, and, stretching out 
her right hand imperiously, she added aloud : " Be- 
gone ! " 

" Excuse me," he replied, " I shall stay. I want 
to speak to you, and should have requested an 
interview with you, if chance — or could it have been 
a secret impulse of the heart ? — had not led you 
here, my noble sister." 



t 
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Irma uttered a dull cry, and retreated. As this 
man bowed slightly just now, it had been done in a 
manner, with a motion of the head, that was so well 
known to her, so dear and winning in another. 

" You feel insulted that I take the liberty of giv- 
ing you this name, but it belongs to you, and not 
through any fault of mine. I beg you to stay," he 
urged, as Irma, horrified and tortured, suddenly 
turned to go. " We must come to an understanding 
some time ; why put it off any longer ? What I have 
to tell you will be soon said. Our father betrayed 
my mother — as he did yours, too, by the way," he 
concluded, with a sneer. 

" That is a lie ! " said Irma ; but he continued 
without allowing himself to be interrupted. 

" I don't blame him, I do not even accuse him. 
Our father has spent a good deal of money on me 
— more's the pity. He tried to have me educated, 
to have principles instilled into me. All in vain, 
for I have his blood in my veins. The excellent 
man was indignant that his son had turned out 
too much like him. At last he gave me up. The 
reason is a peculiar one, is it not ? " He broke out 
into a laugh which gradually turned into a violent 
cough. On the handkerchief which he pressed to 
his lips red stains appeared. " There," he went on, 
"it is all over with me. I have had too much 
experience in life, too much pleasure and too much 
misery. Now all is over with me, do you hear ? 
The snow-shovelling trick brought me the last alms 
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from the count, the very last. Don't let me die on 
straw ; give me a shelter, sister countess." 

She stared at him as if absent. " Lies ! lies ! I 
cannot believe — I do not believe you ! " 

" That would be the easiest way, indeed, but you 
can't carry it through. Ask the count, my brother- 
in-law ; he knows about me, Wolf Forster. Just tell 
him about me. I want to speak to him, that is, to 
you both, in the fisherman's hut by the pond, to- 
morrow morning at ten. Be sure and come, other- 
wise I might make it unpleasant for you. Just now 
this d — d sickness sends me home to the inn in the 
village, where I have taken temporary quarters." 
He buttoned up his coat, a feverish chill passed 
over him. " Good-bye." 

With this he offered his hand to Irma, who 
drew back her own with abhorrence. " Oho, sister 
countess ! " he cried, " you are even prouder than 
our noble father." 




VII. 



Herrmann listened to Irma's report of her adven- 
ture in the park in silence, and the next morning 
went to meet Wolf at the fisherman's hut. 

"The man is very ill, perhaps dying," he said on 
his return. " Whoever he may be, we cannot refuse 
him the shelter which he asks for, at least for the 
present." 

"We cannot ? You mean we ought not," replied 
Irma. " Then the man has some claim " 

"Exactly as much of a claim," he interrupted 
her, "as we have compassion on him." 

" He does not inspire me with any, he is too inso- 
lent," was her answer. 

She hardly concerned herself about what was 
done for him, although Lisette evinced a remark- 
able degree of interest in the vagabond. He had 
been assigned a couple of rooms in the house of a 
keeper's widow, which lay on the edge of the forest, 
and yet near enough to the village to make it pos- 
sible for the doctor to visit him daily. The latter, 
a very good-natured and very inquisitive elderly 
gentleman, was honored by Lisette with her confi- 
dence. They sat together at the bedside of the 
patient, who, during the first few days, only awoke 
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from stupor to break out into delirious fancies, in 
which he laughed and talked and disclosed all the 
secrets of his poor warped soul. 

The doctor fairly drank in his words. " Fraulein 
Lisette," he said one day, " these are family secrets 
which are being revealed to us." 

She smiled. " I am one of the initiated, doctor, 
and have no reason to be proud of it. Whoever 
knows the family, knows about this wild offshoot, 
who was born at Wolfsberg. And, indeed, it would 
have been hard to disown him in face of the strong 
likeness and of the impudent disturbance which 
his mother made before the count's wedding — as if 
there had not been many others who had the same 
claims — well, the least said about that, the better — " 
she broke off suddenly. 

" Tell me everything, Fraulein Lisette ; don't be 
bashful, but tell me everything." 

Lisette replied, with a slight shrug of the shoul- 
ders, full of coquetry : " You can fancy it yourself. 
A gentleman like our count, handsome as a picture, 
can he help it if all the women run after him ? It's 
their own affair and their fault. A gentleman like 
that isn't going to play the saint." 

Dr. Werner agreed with her. He would have 
liked to say something very wicked, in order to 
produce upon the old spinster the dazzling impres- 
sion of a Don Juan, but as he was by nature a mod- 
est man, he could not think of anything frivolous. 

Lisette renewed the wet cloth on Wolf's forehead. 
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" He is such a handsome fellow, and yet he has got 
to die," she said, with a sigh. " It's very sad, but, 
after all, it's the best thing that could happen for 
him, and for the others too." 

The doctor looked critically at his patient, who 
breathed gently and seemed to be sleeping quietly. 
" Well built, vigorous ; he may hold out a while 
longer." 

" How long, for instance ? " 

" Hard to guess. I should not like to be too 
certain, but I should think that, with such excellent 
nursing " — with this he bowed politely to Lisette — 
" and in the healthy air of this place, he might last 
two years." 

The sick man opened his eyes and looked at 
him angrily. "Ass ! " he said, as loud as he could, 
" don't you see that I am awake ? " 

" I see that you have come to your senses, and I 
congratulate you," said the doctor, not in the least 
offended. 

" Two years ? How many days is that ? Calcu- 
late." Wolf began to count slowly, his voice grew 
weaker and weaker, he fell asleep again. 

" Conscious already ? " whispered Lisette. " I 
had not expected that. You have brought him 
along nicely. You may pull him through altogether. 
But then the first thing will be " — these words were 
accompanied by a suggestive gesture — " for him to 
decamp." 

" There will hardly be any occasion for that," 
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replied the doctor, and bowed even more politely 
than before. 

Lisette, however, cast a glance into the little glass 
which hung on the wall over the bureau, and said to 
herself : " I really don't know why I wear such 
old-fashioned caps." 

At about the same time, at the castle, Irma had 
gone to her writing-table with the intention of 
answering her father's last letter — a letter rich in 
serious and original thought, full of profound senti- 
ment and tenderness, which she had read again and 
again with pride and deep inward satisfaction. Her 
father had never spoken to her as affectionately as 
he wrote to her now ; he was no longer afraid of 
spoiling her. 

As she sat down at the table, she noticed a small 
package which had been placed beside her port- 
folio. It consisted of a torn memorandum-book, the 
leaves of which, yellow with age, were closely covered 
with fine, delicate writing, and of some old letters, 
tied together with a faded ribbon. Irma drew out 
one of the latter. Her father had written it to her 
mother during their engagement, and in it the most 
burning passion was expressed with overpowering 
eloquence. How convincing, how enrapturing these 
protestations, these vows must have been ! How 
rich the life that was adorned by the love of such a 
man ! And even though it was but short, it had 
contained that which was most precious, most rare 
— perfect happiness. 
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Irma now took up one of the leaves upon which 
she had recognized her mother's writing. It was 
loosely connected with the others, merely by a silken 
thread, and, like all the rest, was only a fragment. 
The whole formed a portion of a memorandum-book 
which seemed originally to have been quite thick. 
The cover was still extant, bent and crumpled. 
Irma smoothed it as well as she could. It bore, 
in beautiful, ornamental writing, the title: "In 
Heaven," and the date " 1850." But the elaborate 
letters were disfigured by strokes and lines drawn 
in all directions, as by the mischievous impulse of a 
child ; and a trembling hand had taken the trouble 
to draw, as a vignette, the figure of a devil, and 
to write beneath it the words, almost impossible to 
decipher : " The King of Heaven," and the date 
" 1858/' 

Irma read a word, a line, here and there ; her 
face grew dark ; as if petrified she gazed down 
upon the mutilated leaves. But the dumb, dead 
signs came to life again, and testified to a sorrow 
which had longbeen buried. Overcome, forgotten, 
years ago, it had now risen from the grave, and was 
moaning forth its complaint with heart-rending 
truth. 

Irma rang the bell and asked her maid, who ap- 
peared : " Who brought these papers here ? " 

" I ; Fraulein told me to put them there," was 
the answer. 

" Lisette ? Where did she get them ? " 
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" They were in a little iron box with gold orna- 
ments that we cleaned," stammered Clara, fright- 
ened at the stern tone of her mistress, and growing 
loquacious in her dismay. " There was such fear- 
ful dust in it ! and as to these things, I said at once, 
that's good to throw away. But Fraulein spoke up 
quite crossly and said : * Don't you dare ! In these 
days every piece of crockery and every scrap of 
paper may be a rarity.' " She approached the table, 
with the intention of taking the papers away. 

But Irma told her to leave them, and to go. 

She evidently knew nothing, and if Lisette had 
suspected what these papers contained, she would 
have destroyed them at once, and done well in so 
doing. 

Again something had been shattered for her — a 
faith which had contributed to her happiness. A 
faith ? No. A faith which is based upon an error is 
a delusion. Irma was strongly inclined to mourn for 
hers; the artistic element in her nature rebelled 
against the destruction of the ideal which her father 
had been to her hitherto. Just then her eye fell on 
a word which stood on the margin of the most 
defaced page of the strange book : "Truth," in 
large letters, surrounded by a graceful arabesque. 

Irma did not look up again until she had compre- 
hended the sense of the last line, for the revelation 
contained in which she was already half prepared. 
Then she kissed the papers fervently and repeatedly, 
carried them to the fireplace, threw them into the 
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flames, and watched their burning, on her knees, 
until the last cinder had collapsed. The secret of 
the dead woman was locked away in the heart of 
her child. 

Some disconnected portions of the journal which 
had impressed themselves upon Irma's memory al- 
most word for word, ran as follows : 

" I demand truth of you. You must not lie. It is im- 
possible for you to be faithful, to hold fast what your heart 
has once seized Upon. You are weak and helpless in face of 
your passions. Be truthful at least. The weak are to be 
pitied ; a liar is worthy of contempt." 

******** 

" Jealous is not the right word. If it were, would I love your 
little Wolf ? Would I honor the memory of his mother ? And 
I might have reason to be jealous of her, for she loved you 
better than I do. I could never have given up for you what 
she gave up — her parents, her home, her honor, and her duty." 
******** 

" When my daughter grows up, I shall say to her : Do 

not marry for love. We believe that to be united to the one 

we love is heaven upon earth. That is not true. What is it 

that makes of heaven a heaven ? That a God reigns in it, 

and " 

******** 

" If God were only as kind as we are to our faithful ser- 
vants, he would have heard my prayers. Have I not faith- 
fully fulfilled all my duties ? Did I not believe in him and 
love him ? If God were good and just, he would have heard 
me. But there is no God in heaven ; no one but the devil, and 
he is punishing me." 

******** 

" Beloved, when youth lies behind us, when you have re- 
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turned to me and I have forgiven you everything, then we 
will read together what I am now writing, and clasp each 
other's hands and laugh, — and weep a little too." 



<< 



. . that you should lead Alma astray — she has a con- 
science. It is asleep now, you have lulled it to sleep; you 

know how that is done. But.it will waken, and then " 

* * * * * ** « 

44 1 cannot believe it, but I want to know, to convince my- 
self. I shall watch you. I am a hunter now ; you two 
are the frightened game." 

******** 
44 Sometimes I fear and sometimes I hope that I shall lose 
my mind. We will never read my journal together, beloved. 
I think I shall have to destroy it. The beautiful description 
of our happy days — it is gone. Torn into tiny pieces and 
let fly from the turret-platform. How they danced about in 
the wind ! What did they make me think of ? What ? Of 
my happiness, or what else? I cannot remember." 

******** 

The next time that Herrmann went to the keeper's 
house, Irma accompanied him. The sick man was 
recovering very slowly from the last attack of his 
complaint. He lay prostrate in deep exhaustion, 
half waking, half sleeping; took only with reluc- 
tance the nourishment which was offered him ; and 
counted over on his fingers, unceasingly, how many 
months, weeks, days, he had still to live. But the 
sum was too hard for him, and he could never find 
the correct answer. His manner towards all who 
came near him, Herrmann not excepted, was harsh 
and morose, full of animosity and suspicion, so that 
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even the patience of his long-suffering physician 
was often exhausted. 

Only when Irma appeared at his bedside, his 
brow grew smooth, and a smile appeared on his 
lips ; from under his small, black mustache his teeth 
would shine out, firm and healthy as those of a 
child. In the depths of his dark eyes a sinister 
glow would appear. " Countess," he would say, 
and then make a long pause. "Are you afraid ? are 
you afraid of the word which I might say ? " his 
malicious and threatening look would ask. But 
Irma's eye cast a spell upon him. Proudly and 
coldly it rested on him, and he would mutter in 
embarrassment : " Gracious countess." 

She came regularly twice a week, but not on cer- 
tain days, on her return from her expeditions to the 
village. There she visited the needy and the sick, 
and sometimes spenfc an hour at the school, listen- 
ing to the lessons. She found fault, praised, gave 
bountifully, and, in doing all this, only kept up a 
custom introduced by her mother-in-law, though not 
quite in the same spirit. 

Countess Agatha had demanded of those to whom 
she gave assistance some return : " You will get 
this on condition that you stay away from the 
tavern." "You will receive that on condition 
that you fulfil your religious duties regularly hence- 
forth." 

Irma, on the other hand, not only made no con- 
dition, but even declined the thanks which were 
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given with a profuseness that was repugnant to her. 
Thus she annoyed the priests and the teachers, who 
had been used to share indirectly in the benevolence 
of the old countess, and depreciated her gifts in the 
eyes of the recipients. What value were they to 
set on that which could be had for nothing ? 

" Giving with one hand and stretching out the 
other to take, disgusts me," said Irma to Herr- 
mann. 

"I cannot understand that," was his reply. 
" What these people are lacking in above all, what 
they must be taught before anything else, is a sense 
of duty. You will not waken it in them with 
benefits." 

" Shall I waken it if I propose a trade to them, 
an exchange ? " 

" Much sooner. If you do good to another, and 
require in payment that he shall do good likewise, 
you can in that way awaken within him an idea of 
fairness, a suspicion of the nature of duty. And 
when you have accomplished that, you have done 
him infinitely more good than if you have momen- 
tarily relieved his needs." 

She was forced to admit the truth of this, and 
was glad to do it. She liked to be convinced by 
him, to bow to his larger experience, to acknowl- 
edge his homely good sense. By his side she would 
lead a beautiful life, a life full of activity and help- 
fulness. There was time in it for everything, even 
for her beloved art. 
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In the latter part of the summer, Count Wolfs- 
berg was expected for a long visit to his children. 
Shortly before the day fixed for his arrival, How- 
ever, he wrote to express his regret that he could 
not come. He was obliged to represent a personage 
of high rank at a foreign court, and would have to 
defer his visit to Dornach for three months. 

The indifference with which Irma received this 
intelligence surprised Herrmann extremely, as did 
also the fact that, since her marriage, she had hardly 
mentioned Alma Tessin. A letter from her who 
had once been her. most intimate friend had re- 
mained unanswered. Herrmann asked no ques- 
tions. " Chance," he thought, " which the blind 
call blind, has surely been at work here, and made 
Irma acquainted with things that hitherto have been 
carefully kept from her." How this had happened 
was as yet a mystery to him, the solution of which 
he looked for from time. 

Autumn came, the Christmas holidays were draw- 
ing near. Snow and ice lay upon the meadows and 
the ponds. Nature was dead — in a trance. But 
in Irma's heart new hopes had wakened, and the 
future lay before her full of a happiness hitherto 
unknown. 




VIII. 



An anxious day at Dornach. 

The portly female who had been staying at the 
castle for the past week, whose meals were served 
to her in her own room by one of the lackeys, and 
who, to the vexation of the butler, disposed of a 
bottle of claret both at dinner and at supper, had 
not left the bedside of the countess since two 
o'clock that morning. At the railway station a car- 
riage was awaiting the arrival of the express which 
was to bring the " Herr Professor " from Vienna. 
Dr. Werner had established himself in Lisette's 
room, and whenever steps were heard in the pass- 
age, he came out, and said to the passer-by : " I 
am here. I just thought I would tell you— in case 
a doctor should be needed — so that you might know 
where to find me." 

Nobody listened to him ; he had grown utterly 
uninteresting. No attention was paid to any one but 
the women who had occasion to perform some ser- 
vice in the vicinity of the countess's room. 

In the afternoon Herrmann had to submit to the 
decree of cousin Wilhelmine, which sent him away 
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from bis wife's bed of suffering, at the foot of which 
he stood with anxious face. 

Now they were in his study, Wilhelm and he. 
The former had seated himself in the middle of a 
sofa, was bending forward, and occupied himself in 
cracking the joints of his big red fingers. Herrmann 
was pacing restlessly to and fro in front of the book- 
case, which took up the whole length of one of the 
walls, and either whistled terribly out of tune or 
fell into a gloomy silence, stopped before Wilhelm 
and stared at him. 

Twilight had fallen, the valet appeared. 

" What do you want ? " inquired his master. 

" I was going to light the lamp, sir." 

"We don't need a lamp," said Herrmann 
brokenly, and Wilhelm thought : " The poor fellow 
can hardly keep from crying." 

After a pause he said : " To-day we caught three 
martens in the trap ;" to which his cousin replied : 
" What time is it ? " 

" It has just struck five." 

" Good heavens ! then the professor must be 
here." He rang the bell, and the time seemed in- 
credibly long before a lackey entered and announced 
that the " Herr Professor " had arrived, and that 
Lisette had taken him to the countess' room. 

An hour passed, during which time rolled along 

in leaden waves, and Wilhelm gave up his useless 

attempts to divert Herrmann's thoughts. Suddenly 

the latter stopped and listened. He had recognized 

6 
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the hasty steps which were approaching ; they were 
Wilhelmine's. She flung the door open. The next 
room was brilliantly lit, and her figure on the thresh- 
old stood out as if from a bright golden background. 
" Herrmann, are you here ? " she called out into 
the darkness. " Come, Herrmann, come ; you have 
a son ! " 

" And Irma ? " 

" Doing well, thank God ! " 

He rushed upon her and lifted the stout woman 
in his arms, and shouted for joy. 

" What does this mean ? " said she. " Control 
yourself. She is still very weak. If you cannot 
control yourself, you cannot see her." 

" Oh ! I'll — " He made an immense effort at self- 
control, drew himself up, embraced Helmy, and 
drew her away with him. " Wilhelm, do you tele- 
graph to my mother, to my father-in-law," he called 
back breathlessly, on leaving the room ; and then 
went the whole way on tiptoe, entered Irma's dark- 
ened room inaudibly, like a sylph, and wished he 
could assume the shape of a cloud in approaching 
her. 

She was lying very still, was pale — pale to her 
lips, and looked inexpressibly tired. But she smiled 
at him, a happy, tender smile. His heart was ready 
to overflow with emotion — but she hated to be 
pitied ; he dared not say anything ; he only kissed 
her hand softly, and, at the same time, looked with 
a certain embarrassment at a white bundle of stuff, 
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lace, embroidery, and ribbons which some one just 
then deposited beside her. 

" I congratulate you, count ; you have a splendid 
boy," said the professor to him, as he came in from 
the next room. 

" Where ? " stammered Herrmann, and Wilhelmine 
ejaculated : 

" Good heavens ! Why, there ! " 

There, to be sure. From among the lace and 
embroidery something was peeping out. A little 
brownish-red face, with a wrinkled forehead ; with 
sensitive, firmly-closed eyes ; a nose covered with 
countless little yellow pimples ; and a tiny mouth. 
There were little paws, too, which had fingers dis- 
proportionately long, and the narrowest, most deli- 
cate nails. So that was the " splendid boy," that 
was the " son." 

Herrmann wondered, and kissed his hands too. 

Irma recovered slowly, and Dr. Werner, who had 
been constituted physician-in-ordinary after the 
departure of the professor, never wearied of pre- 
scribing the greatest care. "Particularly of the 
n r ~ves. No excitement, count, Fraulein Lisette, 
Fraulein Clara — not the slightest excitement." He 
was glad that the christening could not take place 
before a fortnight, because it was impossible for 
Count Wolfsberg, who insisted upon being sponsor, 
to his grandson in person, to come sooner. 

The count wrote or telegraphed every day, and it 
seemed to Herrmann as if these messages from his 
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father-in-law impressed Irma unpleasantly. At last 
he no longer ventured to tell her of them. Then, 
however, she asked every evening : " Is father com- 
ing?" and when, at length, the answer was "To- 
morrow," a feverish flush appeared upon her cheeks. 
She closed her eyes, her heart beat in short, quick 
throbs, an unspeakable dread came over her. 

" What is it ? " asked Herrmann. " Irma, what 
troubles you ? You have something on your mind 
that you are concealing from me." 

She sighed deeply. " Let it be," she said ; " we 
will never speak of it. Go now, it is late. I must 
have rest and gather strength for to-morrow." 

" Of course," he replied ; and was already on his 
toes, and practising his favorite pas de sylphe. 

Irma beckoned him back. " I want to ask some- 
thing of you ; tell father about it. I wish the child to 
be called Herrmann — Herrmann Wolfgang. Do you 
understand ? And may it grow up like you, dear." 

He left her with a swelling heart ; he made him- 
self the guardian of the rest which she craved. But 
he could do no more than insure silence all around 
her, — so deep a silence that Irma could hear the 
breathing of her baby, whose cradle stood close be- 
side her bed. It slept almost constantly, cried only 
just as much as was proper for a youth of two 
weeks, took its nourishment from its mother's breast, 
and then slept again, often smiling in its sleep. 

And the sight of its peace was the only cordial 
which could benefit Irma's soul effectually during 
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this night before her father and she were to meet 
again. Her father, and yet a stranger. It was a 
different man who was to appear before her, not 
he whom she had loved and adored, but one who 
had lied and betrayed and committed murder — one 
whom she had judged. 

The next morning he arrived, not in the least 
fatigued by his long journey. He left the carriage, 
vhich awaited him at the station, to his valet, and 
reached the castle on foot. He had felt the need 
of a good tramp in the dewy morning after two 
nighis spent in the railway carriage. 

His son-in-law ran to meet him ; the two men 
shook ^ands warmly. Wolfsberg first asked after 
Irma, and then for water to wash himself, and was 
taken to Ue apartments prepared for him. 

Half an hour later he stood before his daughter, 
dressed with inimitable artistic negligence, fragrant 
with cleanliness and eau de toilette, an expression of 
joyful emotioi in his energetic face. He patted 
Irma's cheek aid said, half to Herrmann and half 
to her : " She Ins grown thin." 

She felt impend to cry out : " I know what you 
have done, and $iall never forgive you ! " But 
his presence, his voice, his brief kiss upon her fore- 
head exercised thehold power. She succumbed to 
it almost without resutance. 

" He is my father, after all," she thought. 

Her father paid all tue attention to his grandson, 
sat down at Irma's becfeide, and began to talk with 
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her, more about himself than about her, frankly, 
confidingly, just as if she were a kindred spirit, 
the intercourse with which he had missed long and 
painfully. He had noticed her coldness and embar- 
rassment at once. Without hesitation he ascribed 
them to the right cause ; Irma had learned some- 
thing which had depreciated him in her eyes. 
Through whom ? Wolfsberg had too much knowl- 
edge of human nature to entertain even the shadow 
of a suspicion against Herrmann. " After all," he 
thought, " what does it signify through whom the 
poor child's illusions with regard to me have been 
destroyed ? They are gone. She must learn to take 
me as I*am, and to recognize that she may never- 
theless remain proud of her father." Sr he took 
pains to develop all the attractiveness ?t his com- 
mand, and placed himself in the btft light by 
acknowledging his error. He stooped *o one whom 
he considered his inferior, with the -expression of 
one who looks up. For was it not hi* aim to regain 
an influence which had been shak^, to strengthen 
a wavering affection, in a word, to conquer ? 

And how well he succeeded if his task ! How 
much more than ever his daugh£r loved him when, 
after a short stay, he left Ca/tle Dornach. The 
strong man was helpless in (jce of his passions ; 
was that not a reason for piling him ? And who 
had witnessed his struggle^ Endowed with so 
delicate an appreciation fo/ all that is noble, how 
he must suffer from the consciousness of his falli- 

/ 
/ 
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bility ! He is not one of those who live on in 
cowardly self-delusion. 

Irma cherished the memory of her mother with 
the same deep and loyal affection as ever, but she 
no longer looked upon her as the victim of a crime, 
but as a martyr to an inevitable fate, a saint trans- 
figured by suffering, before whose picture she knelt 
in devotion. 

By degrees her serenity returned, and grew with 
the feeling of increasing strength and re-established 
health. She had insisted on nursing her child her- 
self, although " nobody " did so now, and the physi- 
cians advised against it. But she knew perfectly 
well what she was able to undertake. 

Her cousin Wilhelm displayed the greatest ad- 
miration for her, which he manifested by the most 
devoted attentions. During the whole winter he 
rode over every evening, whatever the weather might 
be, stopped in the castle court, asked : " All well ? " 
and, having received an answer, trotted home again 
on his plump-bodied bay mare. As soon as the 
roads were passable for wheels, the Sunday family- 
dinners were taken up again. 

After the first of these, Wilhelm drew his cousin 
into a. window recess and whispered to him mys- 
teriously : " Look here, your wife was always ad- 
mirable, but it's only now that she has grown charm- 
ing. It's the child that has done that ; yes, old 
fellow, there are many chambers in the heart. 
Here and there one of them is open from our youth 
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up, the others open only by degrees — of course, I 
am speaking only of good people — and the key to 
the most important of them all is sometimes 
brought by a baby in its tiny hand." 

In fact, Irma seemed to have found in her 
marriage an unclouded happiness. And was she 
not, indeed, to be envied above a thousand others ? 
Idolized and adored by a man for whom she had the 
warmest esteem, mother of a lovely child, beautiful 
without being vain, and highly gifted without being 
ambitious, sufficiently endowed with the world's 
good to be able to satisfy her strongest charitable 
impulses, she was one of fortune's favorites. She 
herself recognized this, and each of her prayers was 
one of fervent thanks. 

Sooner than Herrmann wished to permit it, she 
resumed her visits to the cottages of the poor, but 
he had to remind and urge her again and again, 
before she made up her mind to cross Wolf's 
threshold once more after a long time. 

Hardly recovered from a renewed attack of his 
disease, he had, nevertheless, risen from his bed to 
receive her, and came forward a few steps to meet 
her. His features were haggard and drawn as he 
gave her a smile of welcome, and said with a weak, 
hoarse voice : " At last, countess, at last ! You 
see I am better. Your great physician tells me I 
have only about five hundred more days to live, but 
I intend to be a burden to you longer than that 
learned man dreams of. I " 
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Herrmann interrupted him with the proposition 
that he should make the request of the countess 
which he had wished to make. 

" But pray don't spoil my pleasure, countess," 
said Wolf. 

" What pleasure ? " 

" That of listening when you are playing on the 
piano. You are surprised ? That miserable fellow 
Wolf has a great love for music, particularly the 
kind that you play." He struck his breast with the 
palm of his hand. " It's so soothing, countess. I 
dragged myself by all sorts of roundabout ways to 
the neighborhood of the castle, to the summer-house 
behind the lilacs, and there I listened. That was 
music, indeed ! It sent a cold shiver down my 
back, and that is the right thing. I did not think 
you capable of so much passion. You have the 
power here " — he put his hand to his heart — " and 
in your fingers, and I would have had it too, and 
know I could have been an artist. But was I 
allowed to be an artist ? A vagabond ! The 
noble count's theory was : nothing can come of the 
artist unless the vagabond in him furnishes the in- 
spiration for it. Oh — ! " he interrupted himself. 
" So, then, I beg for free admission to the summer- 
house, and that the dogs and the servants may 
receive orders to leave me undisturbed there when- 
ever I come, which will not be very often. May 
I ? " he repeated impatiently. 

Irma hesitated. " A concealed audience is not 
agreeable." 
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" Bosh ! What do you know about your audience 
when you are playing ? " 

Herrmann put in a word in Wolf's favor, and his 
wish was granted. 

From that day Irma prolonged her visits to the 
invalid. "A man who has retained his suscepti- 
bility for the beautiful cannot be utterly bad," she 
said to herself, and looked upon it as a mission, 
a duty, to save this soul which was so soon to be 
summoned before its Judge. She took the cyni- 
cism with which he received her admonitions for a 
hideous mask, and the arguments which he opposed 
for foolish boasts. 

One afternoon she found him in great excitement. 
He was engaged in reading a letter, and received 
her with the words : " See what grand correspond- 
ents I have, eh ? Look at the signature." 

She read with painful surprise : " Felix Tessin." 

Wolf put the letter in his pocket. " Yes," he 
said carelessly, " he, at least, answers a fellow, and 
remembers our youthful friendship. You smile in- 
credulously. You can't forget the street-sweeper ; 
he has made an indelible impression upon you. But 
that episode of my life was preceded by others. 
Hey ? Well, what's the matter ? " He stopped. 

Irma had a way of raising her head and silently 
looking at those who said or did anything that dis- 
pleased her, which would throw the boldest into 
confusion. 

This Wolf now experienced. " Don't trouble 
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yourself. Why this waste of dignity ? " he said, 
with a sneer. " I am not thinking of entering into 
details. I only meant to say, Felix and I were 
friends, studied together in Heidelberg — don't ask 
me what, though — and were expelled together. 
Tessin did not care for the number of ancestors 
that a fellow had, but looked only to the number of 
women's hearts that he won and the sword that he 
drew. He learned to value mine in an attack which 
an insulted husband made on him. Yes, indeed, we 
were friends." 

" And each worthy of the other," remarked 
Irma, as she rose to leave the room. 

Lisette, whom she had taken with her this time, 
overwhelmed Wolf with reproaches. 

He, however, looked out of the window, followed 
with his eyes the tali figure which slowly disap- 
peared behind the trees of the park, and muttered 
between his teeth : " Oh, your majesty ! I'd give 
my last spark of life for one spot on your ermine ! " 





IX 

Another autumn in the country, another Christ- 
mas in Dornach, which Countess Agatha spent with 
her children, revelling in the sight of her grandson. 
After New Year's the party dispersed. Herrmann 
and Irma went to Vienna to spend the rest of the 
winter ; Countess Agatha returned to her desert, not 
without having reminded the young people that they 
also had duties towards society. During the long 
widowhood of the countess no festival had been 
held in the old Dornach palace, which had been 
built by a splendor-loving ancestor for the hospi- 
tality of his descendents. The heavy gate had only 
opened of an evening to admit the substantial equi- 
page of some mother of a family, or the venerable 
vehicle set apart for the use of the canonesses, and 
at ten o'clock had closed behind them again, amid 
the low bows of the yawning porter, who had ar- 
rived at the conviction that the chief aim in life was 
rest. 

All this was now to be changed, and that far more 
radically than the master and mistress of the house 
had intended. Their resolution not to allow them- 
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selves to be forced to take part in everything that 
society offers, proved impossible to carry out ; in a 
short time they were seized by the vortex. The 
world said to them, as to all its children: "Give 
yourselves to me wholly ; I do not want your par- 
tial devotion." And Irma, at least, let the world 
have its way, and in return it allowed her to enjoy 
triumphs of an intoxicating nature, entirely differ- 
ent from those which she had known as a young 
girl. 

Formerly, when she summed up that which she had 
to do, which was expected of her, the result was : to 
please. Now, on the other hand, the sole wish, the 
only ambition of every one seemed to be to please 
her. One smile, one kind word from her conferred 
happiness ; the slightest preference which she showed 
to one woke the envy of a hundred others. 

The first ball at the Dornachs' won unlimited 
praise, a second aroused enthusiasm. A third was 
to take place a couple of nights before Lent. 

An effort to obtain an invitation to the latter was 
made by one who hitherto had carefully avoided 
meeting Irma — Felix Tessin. His rigid reserve 
had at first left her, upon whom so much attention 
was lavished, perfectly indifferent, but finally she 
told herself that there was something far more con- 
spicuous in it than in the superficial homage which 
was paid her by old and young. 

What right had he to make an exception ? Had 
the slightest thing ever occurred between them 
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which warranted his behaving towards her in a dif- 
ferent way from any one else ? 

She was almost glad when she found his card one 
day, and could send him an invitation to the ball. 
It was high time for him to give up his isolated 
position. Only a short time before, Herrmann had 
said : " Tessin has not yet gotten over his defeat, he 
is sulking ; " and when Irma looked at him in aston- 
ishment, he had calmly added : " I should Have 
withdrawn in favor of any good man whom you 
might have preferred to me, but I could not do so 
for Tessin. I would sooner have shot him than let 
him marry you." 

Irma was full of surprise. "What, you dis- 
covered Count Tessin 's vain attempt to secure my 
father's influence in the simplest manner ? I must 
say I admire your discernment. I doubt whether 
any one but you noticed that little diplomatic 
blunder." 

"For once, then, I too was clear-sighted," had 
been Herrmann's answer. " Love works wonders." 

Irma often thought of this conversation as the 
time drew near when she was to welcome Tessin as 
a guest in her house. And what resolutions she 
made! With what indifference she would treat 
him ! How she would mortify him by her calm, 
serene expression. With what disappointment he 
would have to say to himself, "My graceful pose 
was all in vain ; she did not notice it." 

The evening of the ball arrived. It was nine 
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o'clock ; Irma had finished dressing, and had gone 
to the nursery to give her boy his good-night kiss. 
He awoke as she bent over him, laughed joyously, 
and stretched out both hands for the glittering 
coronet upon her brow. She gently repulsed him, 
kissed him, lulled him to sleep again, and whispered 
to him : " I have nothing dearer or more precious 
than you, after all." 

Then she went across to the festive apartments, 
bright as day, and fragrant with flowers. All was 
yet empty and quiet. Only in the conservatory, 
where supper was to be served, the head gardener 
from Dornach and his assistants were still occupied 
with the arrangement of a group of palms ; and 
in the gallery the major-domo, with a solemnity 
befitting the president of a ministerial council, was 
giving his orders to the valets in their black dress- 
coats, and the lackeys in gold-laced liveries and 
powdered wigs. 

In the cool ball-room Herrmann was walking up 
and down with the conductor of the orchestra, a 
famous artist of most agreeable manners, engaged 
.in animated conversation. As Irma approached 
them, they stopped, and the musician cried involun- 
tarily : " How beautiful you look, countess ! " 

"I am glad you think so," she replied, accept- 
ing his admiration as frankly as he had given it. 
" This lace, a symphony in thread ; this coronet, a 
masterpiece of Kochert's, splendid, and yet light, 
I hardly feel it — all presents from my husband." 
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" And some of the least," she thought to herself. 
" What, indeed, are presents for him ? " He was hers, 
heart and soul. His first and last thought belonged 
to her ; and everything that made her life rich and 
beautiful, from the least to the greatest, was the 
work of this man, who, in possession of herself, 
was still longingly endeavoring to win her love. 

Overcome with boundless gratitude, she rejoiced 
in being so beautiful and belonging to him, rejoiced 
that so many would call him happy to-day. With 
radiant eyes she looked at herselHn a mirror. She 
had reason to be satisfied. Never had a dress been 
more becoming to her than this one, of a mingled 
gray and lilac, a hue for which language has no 
name. The precious, gold-embroidered lace which 
she had just praised, covered her beautifully-shaped 
bust ; formed a narrow band between her shoulder 
and arm ; and hung, artistically draped, from the 
girdle, oyer the long train which was lined with 
gold brocade. Her noble, delicately-rounded figure 
seemed wrapped in a light, golden cloud, and the. 
calm and dignified grace of her movements was a 
delight to the eyes. 

By degrees the apartments filled. The guests 
flocked in, some in the best of spirits, others tired 
at the outset ; some with a cheerful, expectant look, 
others with a bored expression in their faces. The 
few hundred people who make up the real great 
world were meeting once more — the flower of the 
nobility, the heads and members of ancient families 
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who had preserved their blood intact from any ad- 
mixture with that of those who were not their 
equals in rank. 

There they stood, forming a large group, the 
famous Viennese comtesses* unique in their way. 
The speech of some of them is so free and so fast, 
that it is not easy to estimate the innocence which 
underlies it. It is nothing but slang which they 
pick up unconsciously. The one learns it from her 
father, the other from her brother, and the third 
from her girl companions. In truth, however, they 
have been carefully guarded, kept from their first 
breath from the sight of all that is disagreeable or 
evil, have grown up in ignorance of misery and of 
guilt. And now they are about to be introduced 
into a life for which that which preceded it was but 
a preparation ; they approach its threshold as if it 
were that of the gate of heaven, and demand ad- 
mittance boldly. 

And the young men — all educated, even though 
in many cases hardly more than is necessary to pass 
the military examination. Many a one of them has 
had for a schoolmate the son of his father's tailor 
or distiller, and has owed many a hardly-won good 
report to the ambition not to be constantly out- 
stripped by a plebeian. But whether they expect to 

*The daughters of a count in Austria, while young and 
single, are addressed by the French title comtesse, in distinc- 
tion to that of Grafin (countess), borne by the older and 
married ladies of the family. 

7 
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forget as soon as possible all they have learned, and 
only to live for pleasure, or whether they look for- 
ward to being marshals, ambassadors, or ministers, 
the same confidence that the world will not treat 
them otherwise than kindly inspires all and, they 
enter it as a young king enters his kingdom. 

"See them bow," says Herrmann to his father- 
in-law. A blooming group of new-made lieuten- 
ants and attache's have just pushed their way 
through the crowd, to pay their respects to the 
hostess. They stand immovable, only the arms are 
rounded a little more, the shoulders lifted a little 
higher than usual. A slight jerk, the head bends 
(by no means too low) for a quarter of a second ; 
the bow is finished. 

" New-fangled," replied Wolfsberg. " The fellows 
are all dipped and frozen stiff in elegance after 
the same receipt." 

" And to think that so much that is good is con- 
cealed behind those grimaces ; so much honesty, 
energy, courage, and often talent." 

" If they only knew what to do with it — Good 
evening, Princess," he interrupted himself, return- 
ing with a low bow the friendly nod of a well-pre- 
served, portly lady. 

" I am looking for a seat on the platform between 
two neighbors who are not too much the victims of 
maternal ball-insanity. A wall-flower's place, my 
dear count," she continued, laughing, and in the 
best of humors, although she knew that at the first 
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sound of the violins she would be seized by an al- 
most irresistible desire to whirl in the dance once 
more, one last time. Ah ! if she were only not 
ashamed to give way to it before her seventeen-year- 
old daughter. 

The arrival of the Court was announced ; Herr- 
mann hastened to meet his exalted guests on the 
stairs, and, soon after, Irma opened the balj on the 
arm of a young archduke. 

During the first dances, with her guests surround- 
ing her and crowding about her, taken up with her 
duties as hostess, she had forgotten him to whom 
she intended to give so severe a lesson on this oc- 
casion. Suddenly she saw him. He stood beside 
Countess Ddlph's armchair, engaged in animated 
conversation with her — animated on her part. She 
was quite excited, a slight flush was on her faded 
cheeks ; a bright, satirical smile played around her 
lips ; her sharp features were lit up by an expression 
of contentment, which she felt only in the inter- 
course with truly intellectual men. Tessin did not 
say much, but each one of the short sentences which 
he uttered seemed to call up a world of thought in 
the receptive mind of the countess. 

He broke off the conversation when his search- 
ing look met that of Irma, and approached her. 
They exchanged a few phrases, and he asked her 
for the next polka. 

" I will give you the third — with my cousin, 
Countess Wolfsberg," replied Irma. " I have 
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just been told in confidence that she has no 
partner." 

Tessin bowed and went to engage the young 
countess, one of the least attractive of her sex, for 
whom every ball was good practice in sitting 
still. 

The German, in which Tessin took part, at last 
offered him a favorable opportunity, which he skil- 
fully made use of, for compensation. By apparent 
accident, a figure in which a choosing of partners 
occurred, brought him together with Irma. With 
passionate impetuosity he threw his arm around 
her. " Once again, at last ! " he said so loud that 
Irma was startled, but already they were gliding 
along, and her breath mingled with his, and his lips 
almost touched her hair, and he held her close, and 
said : 

" I have avoided you, countess, from care for the 
peace of my soul ; " to which she replied : 

" And what insures it to you now ? " 

" Nothing ; but I am about to try to win it, or 
rather fortify it, far from you." 

She laughed. u In what corner of the world ? " 

Instead of answering, he whispered to her, rapidly 
and indistinctly : " It would have been well to keep 
silent now, as I kept silent when they maligned me 
to you. You cannot deny it," he anticipated the 
protest which she was about to make — " maligned 
me, and you became the wife of another. It would 
have been heroic, I know it, to go into exile silently ; 
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but to such exalted virtue I cannot attain, and you 
must know " 

" You are really going into exile ? " Irma inter- 
rupted him ; " then I am very sorry for poor little 
Nicolette. ,, 

She ought not to have said that, on any account. 
Oh ! how well she knew that when it was too late, 
when she had uttered the words, and mocking 
triumph flashed from the eyes of this man who was 
so Well-versed in women's hearts, and who now 
asked, in quite a different, frivolous tone : 

" Nicolette ? Do you remember her ? Was she 
not charming ? " 

She did not talk to him any more that evening, 
which he, which she herself had embittered ; which, 
as time went on, she hated to recall to mind. She 
heard that he had accepted a foreign post, and 
would leave Austria and Europe for years, probably 
very soon, perhaps even in a few weeks ; the time 
of his departure was not yet fixed. 

They met almost daily in the social whirl in which 
they lived. They met on the ice, in the Prater, at 
dinners, at soirees and parties. And he, with inimi- 
table art, with unvarying self-control, contrived 
always to be where she was, and then to occupy 
himself with every one but her. He zealously paid 
court to one and another coquettish woman in Irma's 
presence, he threw away the treasures of his mind 
and of his wit on some commonplace young comtesse. 

This was so strange, so unexpected, after his bold 
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attempt at a declaration at the ball. She smiled at 
it, and took up the combat which he offered her. 
To be sure, this caused her mind to dwell on him 
more than necessary, made her think of him con- 
stantly. At first she struggled against this foolish 
infatuation, then she remembered the wise words : 
" We rid ourselves of our passions by thinking 
them." Of our passions — how much more, then, of 
a mere fancy ! Moreover, Tessin was on the eve 
of his departure ; let him once be gone, and the 
small war which they had carried on with each 
other, as well as the caprice which had engendered 
it, would be forgotten. 

Countess Dolph, one of whose senile vanities, 
as she termed them herself, it was to compare 
herself to the Marquise du Deffand, called Tessin, 
who regularly made his appearance in her padded 
salon, so carefully guarded from every current of 
air, her Horace Walpole. She sang his praises in 
every key, and an immense chorus of fair ladies 
joined in. Tessin had never been so exclusively and 
victoriously the fashion as now, when the halo 
which surrounded him was brightened by the fact 
of his near departure. 

Those who were ignorant from conviction, the 
sworn enemies of geography, began to cultivate that 
despised science. There was an unheard-of demand 
for maps of Asia in aristocratic families ; the routes 
which Tessin was to take, or might take, were 
marked upon them with colored pencils. A remark- 
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able love of travel suddenly awoke in a hundred 
girlish hearts. 

As a matter of course, Countess Dolph's evenings, 
which at other times presented but slight attrac- 
tions, were frequented until the end of Lent like a 
place of pilgrimage. The long suite of apartments, 
always hospitably thrown open, which the countess 
had retained in the house of her brother, was gener- 
ally empty, while the room in which the lady of the 
house received her favorite was always crowded. 

The count avoided these assemblies because 
Tessin was their centre of attraction, and Irma 
visited them as rarely as she could do without mak- 
ing her absence conspicuous. Once, however, she 
arrived after the opera, accompanied by Herrmann, 
and soon after them Wolfsberg made his appearance. 
He was out of humor ; around his mouth there was 
the unpleasant expression of which Irma in former 
days had been afraid, and which even now she dis- 
liked to see, because it betrayed a hardness which 
a superior man like him should not permit him- 
self to show towards inferiors. He passed through 
the crowd until he reached the neighborhood of 
Countess Dolph. She was reclining in an arm- 
chair, supported by cushions, at the end of the 
room, carrying on a cross-fire of wit with Tessin, 
who occupied an ottoman by her side. A small 
court of particularly zealous adherents surrounded 
them, and occasionally joined in the conversation. 

The count shook hands with his sister, conde- 
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scended to say a pleasant word here and there to the 
other ladies, and noticed only after a while that 
Tessin had risen and was awaiting an acknowledg- 
ment of his bow. 

Now he saw him. The glances of the two men 
crossed each other like two sharp swords. The 
younger did not lower his eyes, and Wolfsberg said: 

" Are you ready to leave ? " 

" I have been so for the past four weeks, your 
Excellency." 

" So much the better, for you will hardly have as 
many days to spend here yet. What do you think ? " 

" Always that which your Excellency thinks." 

" In every respect," joined in little Countess 
Felicitas Soltan, called Fay,* who was one of Wolfs- 
berg's pronounced favorites. He liked to listen to 
the flow of nonsense which bubbled forth from her 
pretty mouth, and declared it to be a very agreeable 
noise, which gave him a feeling of rest. Fay was 
rich and an orphan, when, at sixteen, she had been 
married to a much older man, who left her a widow 
two years later. Now she was enjoying her young 
existence and the privilege which she had conferred 
upon herself of giving utterance to everything that 
came into her head. Much dust had been raised 
during the present Lent by her rejection of seven 
offers of marriage on the plea that, according to her 
own assertion, she had been " over head and ears " 

* Orig. Fee (pron. Fay), fairy. 
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in love with Tessin since her childhood. Not long 
ago he had paid her marked attention for several 
days, but now was neglecting her in quite as con- 
spicuous a manner. 

Irma saw through his game. She knew very well 
whom he had intended to surprise by it, and that he 
had ceased it suddenly only because it had missed 
its secret aim. 

Little Fay called to her, and forced her to sit 
down beside her. " Did you hear," she asked, " how 
soon Tessin is going to leave us ? You may be 
sorry to have him go if you like, but I shan't be 
sorry. I'm going after him." 

All laughed, and Tessin said, shrugging his 
shoulders, " You would be badly off, countess. 
You know you have no idea of the way you would 
have to take." 

Fay's delicate child-face assumed a serious ex- 
pression. " I'll ask. I'll go to all the stations. I'll 
write to all the station agents in the four quarters 
of the globe." 

" Worse yet," replied Tessin, and his eyes rested 
upon her with merciless sarcasm ; " for it is only in 
the fifth that men live who are learned enough to 
read your handwriting." 

She tried to find an answer, but in vain. lt That's 
the way he always talks to me," she whispered to 
her neighbor. Her mouth quivered, she sprang 
from her seat, and said with a sob in her voice : 
" It's terribly hot here, I can't bear it any longer." 
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Irma followed her. They both went to the win- 
dow. Fay pressed her burning forehead against the 
panes, and tried to hide the tears which were run- 
ning down her cheeks. 

Half an hour later the Dornachs left, and were 
overtaken on the stairs by Tessin. 

" I cannot understand," said Herrmann to him, 
" how you can find pleasure in holding up to ridicule 
a woman who loves you." 

" Who loves me ? " replied Tessin with a degree of 
irritation which was justified neither by Herrmann's 
words nor by the tone in which they were spoken. 
" A little weathercock love ! " 

" That's good ! You blame any one for being 
fickle ! " 

" I do, decidedly," answered Tessin very gravely. 

The next morning Herrmann received a telegram 
from his mother's confessor, Father Schirmer. He 
wrote on his own responsibility to say that the 
countess was ill, though not seriously. 

They decided at once to go to her that same 
evening. The preparations for doing so were begun ; 
the child with its nurse was sent to Dornach in 
charge of Llsette. 

Irma accompanied them to the station, called at 
her Aunt Dolph's to bid her good-bye, and sent her 
father a line of explanation to his office. On re- 
turning home, she went to the empty nursery, but 
left it again immediately ; it impressed her unpleas- 
antly. She went to Herrmann's room ; he had 
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gone to see his man of business, and had left word 
that he would not return until dinner-time, seven 
o'clock. 

Irma leaned back rather wearily in the armchair 
beside her writing-table. During this whole recent 
past she had clung to her love for her child, had 
passed every hour which her exacting social life left 
her with Herrmann. Soon she would be able to 
live only for these two, diverted, taken up by noth- 
ing but the authorized, sacred affections which had 
come into her life, to take the place of two others, 
now so utterly changed, that for her father, that for 
the only female friend whom she had ever imagined 
she possessed. 

" I am rich enough," she said to herself, and had 
at the same time the feeling that some hours must 
yet pass before she could enter into the full enjoy- 
ment of these riches. Then the incomprehensible 
longing which was now constantly oppressing her 
soul would pass away, and she would be free — 
free. 

The door of the adjoining drawing-room was 
opened. Steps crossed the apartment, a lackey 
entered, and, almost at the same time, the visitor 
whom he announced, Count Tessin. 
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"Excuse me, countess," he said, stopping at the 
door, " for not giving you time to deny yourself to 
me. But I heard that you were going to leave to- 
night, and I have something very urgent to say to 
you." 

It was impossible to send him away in the pres- 
ence of the servant. She went into the drawing- 
room with her visitor, and seated herself at a small 
table, on which lay some fancy-work. She exerted • 
all her force of will in order to maintain an unem- 
barrassed demeanor, and offered Tessin a chair 
which stood opposite her sofa. 

Good heavens, how disconcerted she was ! What 
a strange feeling had taken possession of her ! Her 
tongue clove to the roof of her mouth ; an iron 
hand seemed to be contracting her throat ; her 
pulses throbbed ; and this mad tumult of her whole' 
being was brought about — Oh, shame and sin — by 
his presence ! 

He had begun to speak, and she, occupied with 
herself alone, heard him without understanding, 
without being conscious of what he said. He was 
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begging for indulgence, for leniency for some one. 
He did so in the impressive, captivating manner 
peculiar to him. No one, surely, had ever heard 
him plead so warmly, so gently, so humbly. There 
could be nothing more insinuating than the tone of 
his voice. The name that fell again and again from 
his lips was that of Alma. 

Suddenly Irma, with an effort, roused herself 
from her severe struggle. " What is it that you 
wish ?" she inquired harshly. "What am I to do 
for Alma ? " 

"That which I entreat you to do." 

" And what is that ? " 

" Oh ! You do not even pay as much attention to 
me as you would to a beggar who accosted you in 
the street ! " cried Tessin, reproachfully. " What 
are you thinking of ? Always only of the happy man, 
who, through you, has become the most favored of 
mortals ? Yes, indeed, he is the most favored who 
can boast of possessing the most precious of earthly 
gifts, a wife like you." 

" He does not boast of it," she objected. 

Tessin laughed. " To do so would be human, 
and he is under the obligation to be perfect, and 
fulfils it, too. But another, too, one inferior to him, 
who had been vouchsafed his happiness, would 
have known how to make himself equally worthy of 
it. Countess, countess, even I am conscious that, 
by your side, I should have not only become good 
myself, but a champion of the right." 
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Irma leaned over her work, and said, " We should 
do good for its own sake. If done with any other 
object, it has no value." 

"You deny conversion through saints, tHrough 
prophets, then ? M replied Tessin, " the stimulating 
force of example ? I am not one of the elect who 
draw water at the fountain-head. I need the hand 
of a friend, generous enough to do it for me, and 
then let me partake of the refreshing draught. 
Man's benefactor is always man alone. I would 
give all divine protection, as well as Providence, so- 
called, and the decrees of infinite wisdom, for the 
fidelity of a heart that loves me, and I should con- 
sider myself highly to be envied if I were free to 
make the exchange. Countess," he began anew, 
after a short sHence, " however unimportant I may 
be in your eyes, you must, nevertheless, have ob- 
served that a great change took place in me during 
the short, beautiful time in which I dared to lift my 
eyes to you so reverently, so humbly, and — and 
with such foolish daring. Oh, if I could still 
blush, I should do so at this confession ! " and a 
dark flush overspread his face, "for I hoped to 
win you. Childish temerity to strive after such a 
goal. A relative of Alma Tessin's could never 
be the son-in-law of Count Wolfsberg. I ought to 
have known that, and to have been prepared for 
that which happened.*' 

" That which happened ? " she repeated monot- 
onously. 
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" I was struck from* the ranks of your suitors, 
uprooted in your good opinion, I do not ask in what 
way. The life of a man of the world, whose voca- 
tion it is to follow every fashion, presents many 
weak points. And I wear no coat of mail. Every 
shaft let loose at me strikes my unprotected breast. 
But you, countess, so sensible, so just, so noble- 
hearted, you had for me not one excuse, not one 
lenient thought. You turned away from me silently 
and disdainfully. I can never forget the way in 
which you turned from me." 

She was deeply moved by his accusation, looked 
at him, and said, losing all her presence of mind : 
" You too remained silent. If you had only spoken 
at the time. Now it is too late." 

" Spoken to you?" he asked quickly, not listen- 
ing to her last words ; " to you, in whose heart there 
was no voice that interceded for me ? None, else 
you would not have given me up so easily. And a 
man who has been cast off does not always care to 
justify himself. He is easily hurt, irritable. No, I 
preferred to wait until I could bid you farewell at 
the same time, and, at least, prove to you my dis- 
interestedness. Incredibly foolish, was it not ? It 
is too absurd to accuse me of cunning. Tell me, 
could a schoolboy have conducted himself more awk- 
wardly, more inanely, towards the secret object of 
his adoration ? My much-vaunted successes with 
women, what do they amount to ? I have loved 
twice — Alma in days gone by, and now you ; and 
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both times without return. I have had adventures, 
yes. Who does not have them ? But my ' life of 
pleasure ' was void, was nothing. Now I am going 
to try my hand at ambition," he continued, with a 
deep sigh ; " the last resort of many a one who has 
been shipwrecked. If you should ever hear that 
I have 'come* to any thing that it seems worth 
while to be, remember this hour, and consider what 
value outward success can have for me." 

He ceased, he waited ; Irma remained silent. 
Almost timidly Tessin, after a while, returned to 
his first request, and spoke of Alma again. " Have 
pity on an unhappy woman, countess," he said ; 
" some pity. She herself does not dare to ask for 
it. She even thinks she ought not to live in the 
same place with you, but has buried herself in the 
country, where she is wearing herself out in soli- 
tude and remorse." 

" She is right," Irma interrupted him, in a low, 
cold voice. " How could she have the face to keep 
up an intercourse with me, and — it is inconceivable 
— with hundreds of people who were all aware of 
her inexpiable guilt." 

" Inexpiable ? It seems to me that she is ex- 
piating it." 

" Let her make the attempt." With this she rose, 
and he started from his seat. 

" You dismiss me ? " 

" Farewell." 

" Your hand. Give me your hand for good-bye. 
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A pair of duellists shake hands when one has dis- 
armed the other. Countess Irma, I have met with 
the most cruel defeat. I have lost everything — 
hope, courage, strength. You have even broken 
the wretched pride which still kept me up. In pity 
give me your hand." He ground, his teeth, his 
face was livid as that of a corpse. 

Irma shook her head. 

After one last questioning, imploring look, he left 
the room. 

Irma followed him with her eyes. She had, 
indeed, gained a complete victory over herself ; for 
truly her heart was nearly bursting with the pity 
which he had craved, and it would have been sweet 
and satisfying to grasp the hand which he held out 
to her at parting, and to say to him : " You are not 
the only one that suffers. Take this consolation 
with you." 

But she had not dared to give him her hand. 

He would have felt that it trembled and shook, and 

that it was icy-cold, because all the blood in her 

veins had rushed to the rebellious heart which beat 

so madly. 

******** 

Herrmann and Irma reached the station just 
before the time of starting ; a few minutes later the 
train was moving onward. 

" Is not that Tessin ? " asked Herrmann, pointing 
to a dark figure which stood in the shadow of a 
pillar, looking after the train. 
8 
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Irma had seen him long ago. " Yes, it is Tessin." 

" With the face of a suicide," replied Herrmann. 
" He has acted strangely of late. I don't know 
what to make of him." 

It was a beautiful, warm, spring night, like the 
one two years ago, when they had commenced their 
wedding journey. Irma leaned back in a corner 
and closed her eyes, and, as at that time, when- 
ever she opened them, she met the faithful, loving 
gaze of her husband, who was watching over her. 

He had noticed her depression at once. He at- 
tributed it to their hasty departure, which put an 
end to all the pleasures offered by the city in es- 
pecial abundance at this particular time, thought it 
very natural, and regretted having selfishly accepted 
Irma's sacrifice and permitted her to accompany 
him to Dornachthal. 

"If we can leave my mother without anxiety, 
we will return to Vienna in May, and be there for 
the races." 

Irma protested. " No, we will not do so. You 
are not interested in the races, and I, you may 
believe me, am longing for the quiet of Dornach. 
That is where we will go as soon as mother does 
not need us any longer. To Dornach, dearest ; 
there everything will come right." She spoke the 
last words involuntarily, more to herself than to him, 
not with confidence, but in a tone of distress and 
doubt. 

Herrmann took her hands. " What is it that will 
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rt?«r* right ? What is it that is not right now ? 
Speak — tell me all about it, my darling, my child, 
my idol. Tell me, you who make me so happy, 
what is wanting to your happiness ? " 

She withdrew her hands from his grasp, placed 
them upon his shoulders, and looked deep into his 
peaceful eyes. "My friend— my friend," she re- 
peated, and felt tempted to confess all to him ; to 
say : " Help me ! Deliver me! I am struggling 
in horrible bonds. Something is gnawing at my 
heart. It is a sinful pity, a criminal yearning. 
Help ! help ! Save me from the toils into which I 
have fallen ! " 

Should she say this to him ? 

A single moment, and she wondered how such an 
idea could have come to her. Was not all danger 
past ? What was there yet to overcome ? A tumult 
of feelings, over which she could easily gain the 
mastery herself. 

" I want nothing," she said. " It was only a 
whim, such as every one is liable to, except you, 
Herrmann dear. I can only repeat what I said to 
you when we were engaged : Have patience with 
me. 




XI. 



Countess AgathX received her children, when 
they arrived at Dornachthal the next day, shortly 
before dinner, with an intentionally emphasized 
surprise. She was, indeed, still confined to her 
bed, but only out of regard for the exaggerated 
anxiety of her physician. It was very unpleasant 
to her to think that the child was alone at Dornach, 
and particularly on her account. She would admit 
of no argument, and ended by saying : 

" Without its mother so young a child is always 
alone. I do not wish any one to feel anxious about 
me. Whatever the Lord decrees we must accept 
in humility. But I hope that in his mercy he will 
hear my prayer, and allow me to remain here long 
enough to lay my hands in blessing on my third 
grandson. There must be three. One for Dor- 
nach, one for God, and one for the emperor." 

" Heir, priest, soldier," murmured Father Schir- 
mer, and then he nodded thrice, crossed his little 
hands over his stomach, and peeped out of his small 
eyes, over his fat cheeks, with unlimited kindness 
and good will. 

The countess did not rest quiet until Irma had 
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sent a telegram to Dornach, announcing her arrival 
there on the third evening following. Herrmann 
was requested to remain longer. This was done 
at the instance of Father Schirmer, who, intrusted 
with the office of secretary, had, in consequence of 
his endeavor to avoid every disturbance of harmony 
between the mistress of the estate and those who 
had charge of it, permittee! great carelessness in 
the administration of affairs. With dismay he had 
become conscious of the mischief which his weak- 
ness had wrought. The interference of Herrmann's 
firm hand was absolutely necessary. 

Irma, therefore, reached Dornach alone. 

Wilhelm was awaiting her at the station, and' 
received his cousin like a lover. He gave her a 
baby-message from " that splendid fellow," his 
nephew, as well as the warmest greetings from. 
Helmy, the most respectful ones from the boys. 
He was able to confirm the written reports about 
Forster's health which Dr. Werner had sent to 
Vienna in the course of the winter. The patient 
was well enough to leave Dornach and undertake 
the journey to one of Herrmann's hunting-lodges in 
the Tyrol, which the latter had assigned to him as 
a residence. He was anticipating the change with 
great pleasure, and talked of nothing but the love 
for hunting which he had always entertained, and 
the reluctance with which he had foregone that 
noble pastime when circumstances required it. 

" All good news, dear Wilhelm ; you have noth- 
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ing to tell me but what is pleasant," said Irma, 
while the tears came into her eyes. 

" The best of all you have brought," cried he ; 
" you have brought yourself \ countess ! " 

" What are you saying ? ' Countess ' ? " 

" Excuse me. That is because of my great re- 
spect for you. After so long a separation, it seems 
almost impertinent — " He became embarrassed, 
reddened, and was silent. 

They rolled swiftly towards the castle. 

Transparently blue, without a cloud, the sky rose 
above them. To the west, in a depression in the 
mountain-ridges, the setting sun formed a dazzling 
mass of fire, and sent its rays of greeting out over 
the teeming, budding, blossoming world, which it 
had awakened to new life. 

O miracle of spring, mystery solved again and 
again, and yet never to be solved ! Quietly Irma 
let it influence her, and worshipped the one only 
power which works and evolves in the blade of 
grass on the meadow, rings forth from the melodi- 
ous breast of the nightingale, lures and strives irre- 
sistibly in the human heart. 

They reached the castle, Wilhelm bestrode his 
mare and rode home, after promising to appear in 
Dornach the next day, in his capacity of pater 
/ami lias. 

Irma held her child in her arms ; she kissed and 
fondled it, and said : " All is well now ; all is right 
again." 
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Ah ! if she could get rid of that bitter feeling of 
self-reproach ; the sharp, agonizing self-reproach of 
having been inexorably cruel towards one who had 
not wronged her, but whom she had wronged. She 
should have conquered herself, given him her hand, 
and said to him — what prevented her? what duty 
forbade it ? — " I loved you once, when I was still 
free. Circumstances have parted us. Now let us 
do our duty as it lies before us, and when fate 
brings us together again after years, and the feelings 
which now still oppress and confuse us have passed 
away, we will meet with a clear conscience, and 
rejoice at having reached the noblest goal, the 
noblest form of love — friendship." 

If she only had spoken thus, if she only could 
have done so ! Weakness, miserable weakness, that 
she had not been able to ! Now the thorn remained 
in her breast, the drop of poison in her blood. She 
could never forget the look which he cast upon her 
at parting. 

When Irma had retired to her bedroom, Lisette 
appeared, to bid her good night, and deliver a mes- 
sage from Forster. "He's going away," she said, 
"and he begs you urgently to play on the piano 
to-morrow, and then to come to the summer-house. 
He wants so much to see you once more, and to 
save you the long walk to the keeper's cottage. 
Will you come ? " 

" Yes." 

" Another thing, only think. To-day Wolf had 
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a visitor. A friend of his, who is going away on a 
long journey, stopped here over a train." 

Irma moved the screen which stood upon the 
table, in front of the lamp. " Who was it ? " she 
asked. 

" I don't know his name. A tall, handsome man, 
with a face like an Italian. He had coal-black 
whiskers, rather curly hair, a straight nose, and a 
smoothly- shaven chin. Perhaps you know him. I 
never saw him at our house, however." 

Irma paid no further heed to the talk which 
Lisette carried on for a while longer. When the 
latter had left, she paced to and fro for a long time, 
her thoughts occupied with him whom every minute, 
every second, was bearing farther away from her, and 
who, it was probable, was awake and wretched, like 
her, and thinking of her in anger and resentment. 

He had been at Dornach ; he had wanted to carry 
away with him the memory of the place where she 
lived, to take it with him into his voluntary exile. 
One day earlier, only one, and they would have 
met, and taken the leave of each other which she 
was constantly depicting to herself in lovelier, purer 
colors. 

Morning came. Her little boy, as daring as his 
steps were uncertain, came toddling into her bed* 
room, led by his nurse, and steered towards the bed 
with a shout of joy. 

Irma rose, after a few hours of unrefreshing sleep, 
disturbed by confused dreams. She tried to turn 
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her attention to her daily pursuits, but she seemed 
to have lead in her limbs, an iron band around her 
head. She found it difficult to occupy herself ; 
everything failed her, even her beloved art. She 
closed the piano after having played a few chords, 
hastened out of doors, went around the house, and 
entered an avenue of lilacs which led to the sum- 
mer-house. Forster was awaiting her there ; she 
would meet him, and hear from him, who had been 
the last to see Tessin, something about the latter. 

She had reached the summer-house, and ascended 
the steps which led to the door of the small struct- 
ure, a pretty and luxurious toy, dating from the 
eighteenth century. It contained two rooms sepa- 
rated by arches. The walls were hung and the 
furniture was covered with some kind of yellowish 
Chinese silk ; the windows were curtained with the 
same costly tissue. 

When Irma came from the glare of day into the 
golden twilight inside, her eyes were dazzled, and 
she could not distinguish any sharp outline. From 
the inner room some one came forward slowly and 
hesitatingly, as it seemed to her. " Forster," she cried. 

No answer. Only after a while her name was 
pronounced in a whisper. 

Irma recognized the voice at once, and cried : 
" You ? " 

Tessin rushed towards her, his hands clasped in 
fervent entreaty. She extended hers in order to 
ward him off. 
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" Away ! How dare you ? This is treachery. 
Go!" 

He shook his head. " Not in this way. I have 
tried; it is impossible." With determination in 
every movement, his brows contracted threaten- 
ingly, he approached her. 

She retreated in silence, and moved towards the 
entrance. 

Upon this, he flung himself between her and the 
door, and when Irma ran to the nearest window 
and tried to open it with trembling fingers, which 
refused obedience, a sombre smile passed over his 
features. 

" You wish to call for assistance ? Do so. I will 
have to yield to force. But not alive. I tell you 
that ; and you — " he lifted his hand in asseveration 
— "you believe me." 

" Madness ! " stammered Irma. 

" No ; despair ! What have I done to you ? 
Why do you despise me? I have loved you be- 
yond expression. And what have you done" to me ? 
You have scorned me ; have ill-used me, as I can- 
not suffer any one to ill-use me. You have mis- 
judged the purest impulse of my life ; have attrib- 
uted mean incentives to me ; have wounded me, 
coldly and with calculation, in the most sensitive 
spot of my heart. Give me satisfaction." He 
looked at her wildly, in mad excitement. But sud- 
denly, as if quieted by a magic spell, he bent his 
knee. 
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What had happened ? 

A woman in the deepest distress, struggling with 
her tears, stood before him. Her pride was broken. 
In a half-extinct voice she said : "You must go." 

"Yes, yes." He seized her resisting hand. 
" On one condition. Give me the token of pity 
which I besought of you before. I will take as a 
boon of mercy what should be my right ; what you 
owe me for all the wrong you have done me — for 
all ; even for the better man who slumbered within 
me, who was ready to waken under your influence, 
and whom you killed when you gave me up." 

More and more vehemently he besieged her; 
more and more convincingly the words flowed from 
his lips, an intoxicating breath of passion emanated 
from him. " What is it that I ask ? One word of 
comfort on my way, one kind look, one pressure 
of the hand." 

That she could grant him ; that was what she had 
been longing for all these days — a farewell in peace 
and a reconciliation before parting forever. 

His eyes flashed upward to hers, she bent over 
him ; she gave him a look of tender pity, and whis- 
pered : 

" As this is our last meeting, Tessin — you may 
know — it was not easy for me to give you up — you 
were not indifferent to me M 

He uttered an exclamation of joy, threw his 
strong arms around her, and rose, clasping his 
beautiful burden close to his breast. " You loved 
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me, you love me still ! " With burning kisses he 

smothered the cry which she sent forth. Before his 

ardor the remainder of her self-control melted away. 

She wanted to disengage herself from his embrace, 

she wanted to save herself — what did she not want 

to do ? — her will was broken like her pride. 
******** 

The sun had reached the zenith, Irma was alone. 

She had been alone for a long, long time, for an 
eternity. Or had she not ? Had she only just been 
left alone when she started up from a horrible, rap- 
turous, impossible dream ? 

- She was sitting, her hands on the table, her face 
buried in her hands, when the door opened, and a 
panting, wheezing breath was heard. 

Wolf dragged himself into the room, leaning on 
his cane, and fell heavily upon the sofa, beside 
Irma. He stretched out his legs, leaned back, and 
moaned : " Now I've done it. I undertook more 
than I could carry out. I'm afraid Til have to pay 
dearly for it." 

Irma stared at him, horrified at his appearance. 
It was that of a dying man. " You are utterly 
exhausted," she said ; " the walk here was too long 
for you." 

" The walk here ? " He tried to laugh, but only 
a kind of sob came from his throat. " It wasn't that, 
but that I had to show your lover the way through 
the woods, so that he shouldn't get lost. And then 
his thanks ! He threatened to shoot me if I wouldn't 
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swear that I would hold my tongue. Swear to him, 
to that fellow who has no idea of honor ! " 

Irma was speechless. So Tessin had had a con- 
fidant ; had been obliged to have one. Of course, 
to find opportunities, we need some one who makes 
them, an accomplice, a confederate — one like that 
base creature yonder. Her heart stood still as 
these thoughts flashed through her brain so clearly, 
so coldly. Will death ever come ? Ah ! if it would 
only come to her of its own accord, so that she 
would not have to seek it — for how could she live 
any longer now ? 

" I'm tired, so tired," moaned Wolf. " I'm so 
uncomfortable here ; help me a little." 

Seized with loathing and disgust, Irma struggled 
with herself, but she bent over him. He clasped her 
neck with his arms ; she took hold of his shoulders, 
laid him upon the sofa at full length — he seemed to 
her light as a child — and put some cushions under 
his head. " Remain as you are ; I will send the 
doctor to you." 

" I don't need him — not him, only you. I feel 
better already — your care has done me good. If 
you had always been kind to me — perhaps I would 
have spared you — perhaps, I can't be sure — a 

fellow like me " He stopped suddenly, his 

breath came with increased difficulty, the red spots 
on his cheeks grew darker. All at once a singular 
change came over his features ; they suddenly as- 
sumed a mild, almost noble expression. 
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" You are no longer proud," he said, almost in 
audibly. " You no longer despise any one ? " 

She, in a tone of heart-rending lament, replied : 
' Only myself ! " 

" Will you call me brother now ? " 

"Brother." 

" Triumph ! " His last strength exhausted itself 
in the exertion with which he uttered this word. A 
stream of blood gushed from his mouth ; his head, 
which he had raised slightly, fell back upon the 
cushions. 

Irma gave a cry : " Help, help ! He is dying ! " 





XII. 



The cries for help which came from the summer- 
house were first heard by the child of one of the 
laborers. It did not venture nearer, but called 
some of the people from the castle. A servant ran 
for the doctor. When he came he found the 
countess, with blood -bespattered dress, crouching 
beside Wolf, half-unconscious. She could not be 
induced to leave the spot before every possible 
attempt at resuscitation had been made. 

As Dr. Werner had predicted, these all remained 
without effect. He felt himself entitled to refer 
to the opinion which he had often expressed to 
Fraulein Lisette, to the effect that violent over- 
heating or the like, or one of the outbreaks of pas- 
sion to which Herr Forster was subject, and during 
which he was in the habit of screaming as if pos- 
sessed, might at any time produce a hemorrhage, 
while there was a possibility of his living to be an 
old man, if he coutd make up his mind to conduct 
himself like one at the present time. The laughter 
with which the patient used to reply to this predic- 
tion had always hurt the doctor sorely. 
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"And hurts me still," he said to Wilhelm and his 
wife, to meet whom he had driven out in his buggy 
in the afternoon, in order to be the first, as he con- 
sidered he ought to be, to tell them of the sad event 
which had taken place at Dornach, as well as the 
circumstances under which it had occurred. He 
also asked their decision on the question as to 
whether the count ought not to be summoned by 
telegraph, particularly from consideration for the 
countess, who, in consequence of the fright which 
she had undergone, was in a state of violent excite- 
ment. 

" She is highly irritated, though she makes a strong 
effort to exercise self-control. I felt of her pulse 
surreptitiously. I could hardly count it. I should 
not be surprised if something should be developed 
before long," he added, with the traditional medi- 
cal shake of the head. 

" That what should be developed ? " asked Wil- 
helm, jumping from the carriage in the greatest 
alarm, grasping the doctor's arm, and looking up at 
him in deep anxiety. 

" Well," replied Dr. Werner, with a very impor- 
tant air, " a slight attack of typhus fever, or an 
inflammation — cordis basis \ cordis corn's." 

" Is that dangerous ? Deuce take all those names 
that nobody understands, and that only frighten 
one," he added, turning to his wife. She too had 
left the carriage, had come to his side, and tried to 
reassure him. 
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" Calm yourself ; it may not be so serious. But 
the boys," she went on, " will have to go home." 

" Certainly ; " and Wilhelm counted over the 
heads of his progeny, which were peeping out from 
the roomy hunting-car as from a pen. If there 
were only two or three, it wouldn't matter. But 
eight at such a time — impossible ! " Take them 
home," he said to the coachman, who possessed his 
fullest confidence, because he had ten children him- 
self. 

A revolution which was about to break out in the 
wagon was quelled by a few stern words from the 
father, and the mother's gentle remonstrances. 
Willy, the eldest, received permission to sit on the 
box and drive ; the rest were left to their disap- 
pointment. 

Wilhelmine did not accept the seat which the 
doctor offered her by his side, in his shell hung on 
wheels. She walked to the castle beside her deeply 
distressed husband, his ever-faithful companion. 
In the hall they met Lisette. She was lying in wait 
for the doctor. To-day, for the first time, she did 
not quite understand him. How could he leave 
the house while Irma was so indisposed as to give 
cause for anxiety, and miss so good an opportunity 
to make himself indispensable ? And where was he 
lingering now ? 

" He has gone to the village," answered Wilhelm, 
as he hastened up stairs. 

His wife followed him, and had difficulty in per- 
9 
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suading him to wait in the drawing-room until she 
could let him know whether their cousin was able 
to see him. 

Irma was in her bedroom, where she had been 
pacing to and fro for hours, with quick, regular steps. 
At Wilhelmine's low knock she stopped, and cried, 
when her cousin had announced herself, " Come in ! 
Oh, come ! I have been longing for you. I have 
a great deal to tell you." 

" You shall do so as soon as you are a little more 
quiet. Poor child ! poor child ! " she took her 
hand, pressed it affectionately, and struggled against 
the pity and the pain which threatened to overcome 
her at the sight of the heart-broken, disconsolate ex- 
pression of Irma's features. 

Her motherly tenderness and power of persua- 
sion at last enabled her to induce Irma to seat her- 
self in an easy-chair, and even take some nourish- 
ment. 

"That man who died to-day was my brother," 
said Irma, suddenly. " Did you know it ? " 

Wilhelmine answered simply : " Yes ; it was no 
secret." 

" And I was harsh and proud towards him. Can 
you conceive it ? I — " She burst into tears ; she 
sobbed ; the fearful tension of her soul was relaxed. 

By degrees she regained the mastery over herself, 
expressed the wish to see Wilhelm, and only became 
momentarily violently excited when he proposed to 
telegraph to Herrmann. 
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"Not on any account. He would be sure to 
come." 

" And why shouldn't he ? " 

" No, his mother needs him. I will write to him," 
she added quickly, " you may depend upon it. No 
one else is to write. Promise me that." 

" What a woman ! " said Wilhelmine to her hus- 
band, as they drove home. "She proves to me 
anew that the truly good and noble can never do 
enough to be satisfied with themselves. Has not 
that unfortunate Forster been more than sufficiently 
cared for ? Well, Irma reproaches herself for having 
treated him unkindly. It is by such things that one 
can measure the true worth of a "character. What 
a woman ! I have taken her into my heart like a 
ninth child." 

Irma's letter to Herrmann appeared to have been 
written calmly and deliberately, for in the circum- 
stantial despatch which Wilhelm received from his 
cousin the following evening, the latter did not 
express the slightest anxiety with regard to his wife. 
He requested Wilhelm to make arrangements for 
an appropriate funeral for Wolf, and hoped to 
return to Dornach by the end of the following 
week. 

Forster's remains had hardly been consigned to 
the earth before sundry rumors with regard to the 
immediate cause of his death began to circulate. 
A hunter declared that he had seen him a short 
time previous, near the edge of the woods, on a 
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path leading to the station. That he was quarrel- 
ling with a tall, dark man, whom the hunter took 
from a distance for the assistant-steward. The 
latter was questioned, but proved without difficulty 
that on the day and at the hour in question he 
had been in the neighboring town, whither he had 
been sent by the head-forester for some grass-seed. 
Evidently the hunter had been mistaken in the 
person of the individual with whom Wolf had 
recently been associated in a way so fatal to him. 
That there was such an individual no one could 
doubt. 

" It might have been," said the doctor, with his 
usual reservation, " a smuggler, through whom my 
patient perhaps hoped to obtain some cigars behind 
my back. Or possibly a creditor who was making 
an attempt to collect his money." 

Lisette, on the other hand, expressed her convic- 
tion that it had been the same swindler who — he 
had at once struck her as suspicious — had visited 
the "poor, dear boy," openly the day before, and 
who might have returned secretly, heaven knows 
for what purpose. But all these surmises threw no 
light upon the matter, and in spite of all investiga- 
tions, the mystery as to who the stranger had been, 
and in what relation he had stood to Forster, re- 
mained unsolved. 

Irma had fallen into a resignation which bordered 
on indifference. Let them discover the truth! 
She would deny nothing, she would die. It was a 
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consolation to her to repeat this over and over again 
to herself. How could she live with a feeling of 
guilt and shame like that which rilled her bosom ? 
She is face to face with an event which is incon- 
ceivable, which she vainly tries to picture to her- 
self — the meeting with her husband. She will not 
be able to look him in the eye ; she will be forced 
to meet him with the confession : " I have betrayed 
you once, in an accursed hour, in vile delirium. 
But betray you again, consciously and deliberately ; 
listen to the words of praise and thanks which your 
love dictates to ypu; offer my desecrated lips to 
your kisses — that I cannot do." 

He came, and was inexpressibly happy at being 
with her again, and she stood before him motionless 
and — remained silent. 

Like the rest, he attributed her wretched appear- 
ance, her depressed state of mind, to the severe 
shock which she had experienced from Wolf's 
sudden death. The doctor congratulated him upon 
the correctness of this opinion, and, in doing so, 
made use of many foreign terms, as is suitable for a 
country physician who is treating a patient of high 
rank. 

Fraulein Lisette, at that time, began to display a 
certain dignity and triumph in her demeanor. Her 
heart, which had never known a warmer attachment 
than that to "the child," was putting forth spring- 
shoots late in the autumn. She loved ; she flattered 
herself that she was beloved in return ; her thoughts 
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hovered around the object of her affection in crowds, 
and it was only now and then that some of them 
strayed to her whom she had once adored and idol- 
ized. Lisette thought it superfluous to conceal her 
passion, and spoke frankly of him who inspired her 
with it. 

" His name is always on my lips," she said archly 
to Irma one day, in the midst of a report about 
some table-linen received from Vienna, into which 
she had introduced the doctor with remarkable 
skill. 

" Whose name ? " asjced Irma. 

Upon this the elderly spinster made her long- 
hinted-at confession, and the slight attention which 
Irma had paid to her at first increased by degrees, 
until suddenly something extraordinary occurred — 
she laughed. 

Herrmann, who was just entering the room, heard 
her, and his joy knew no bounds. " Who has made 
you laugh ? You, Lisette ? You are a jewel ! 
What shall I do to reward you ? I'll found a home 
for ladies of the bed-chamber, and you shall be the 
directress." He rushed up to her and kissed her 
on each cheek with a loud smack. " What was it 
that she told you ? " he asked his wife, seating him- 
self beside her on the sofa. " I want to know. I 
want to take a lesson from her." 

Irma asked : " May I answer, Lisette ? " and the 
latter replied in rather a shame-faced way : 

" If you please." 
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" With your permission, then — she wants to marry 
the doctor." 

Herrmann's astonishment, the effort which he 
made to conceal it, the merriment and infinite kind- 
ness of heart which flashed from his eyes and 
lurked in the irrepressible and good-natured smile 
that played around his lips, made Irma's hilarity 
break out anew. 

So, then, it was possible that she could still — ay, 
even so soon — allow herself to be diverted momen- 
tarily from the anguish of soul which weighed her 
down, which she deserved, which was imposed upon 
her? 

One night she lay awake, as she did so often now, 
listening to the calm breathing of her husband, and 
thought and thought. 

And suddenly the silence was broken by a hoarse 
sound, which came from the adjoining room, where 
the child slept — a loud, harsh cough from the little 
chest. She rose softly, threw her dressing-gown 
around her, and glided over the carpet with bare 
feet, her slippers in her hand, to the door of the 
nursery. She pushed aside the curtain of the boy's 
bed ; the light of the night-lamp fell upon his 
flushed face ; he was moaning heavily in a feverish 
sleep. Irma waked him and the nurse, and gave 
the child a simple remedy which she had at hand, 
while the nurse called her assistant and rang for a 
servant, who was sent for the doctor. The latter 
came, said not a word, but acted calmly and ener- 
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getically. He was a hero in courage and presence 
of mind that night. He flew into a passion momen- 
tarily, however, at the nurse, who rushed about, 
quite beside herself, and insisted on calling the count. 

" You're a fool ! " cried Dr. Werner, forgetting 
the politeness for which he was otherwise distin- 
guished. " I forbid it. I will not have any one in 
the sick-room who loses her head. There, there's 
calmness for you. That's the right kind ; take an 
example by that." And he pointed to Irma, who 
was holding the child in her lap. 

White as a sheet herself, in her snow-white gar- 
ments, her eyes fixed steadily upon the boy, every 
change in whose condition she observed and gave 
notice of, she carried out all the doctor's orders 
herself, and held a mute conversation with her 
child. " Are you going on before, to wait for me 
there? I shall follow you soon. But your poor 
father ! Is he to be robbed of both at once — of you, 
a real treasure, and of another, which is false and 
worthless, but which, in his untroubled faith, he will 
mourn as if it had truly been a precious possession ? 
Stay with him, darling, give him the richest compen- 
sation." She pressed him to her bosom, and he 
fixed his great eyes upon her and murmured : 
" Dear mamma ! " 

" He is better, is he not, doctor ? " asked Irma. 

" Unless all signs fail," he replied. 

She understood him. He spoke conditionally 
once more. The serious anxiety which had made 
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him faithless to his petty cautiousness had passed 
over. 

It was only the next morning that Herrmann 
learned that his little boy had been dangerously ill, 
and that he was saved. 

" Saved for you," thought Irma, " for your con- 
solation when I am no longer with you." She was 
perfectly clear in her mind as to the manner in 
which she would leave the world. She had consid- 
ered the matter well, and had made her plan. 

A beautiful path through the woods led to a 
ruined castle which crowned the rocky summit of a 
mountain covered to more than half its height with 
stately firs and spruce trees. The ruin, however, 
could be reached on the opposite side by a much 
shorter way. On an adjacent hill there stood a 
fowler's hut, and below this a narrow foot-bridge 
without a railing led to a half-crumbled flight of 
steps hewn in the rock, by means of which a bold 
and skilful climber might make the ascent ; that is, 
if he were free from dizziness. Otherwise, one look 
at the mountain-brook which rushed along the bed 
of the deep, narrow ravine, undermining its own 
banks, might prove fatal to him. Boiling and roar- 
ing, the torrent sped along through the depths, 
forming whirpools, turning round and round in 
funnel-shape, casting up columns of foam, then 
throwing itself once more into its stony bed, luring 
the looker-on to take part in its gushing, inexhaust- 
ible exuberance of life. 
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In the first year of her marriage, Irma, carried 
away by an impulse of the irresistible en joyment of 
danger which had often seized her in her early 
youth, had crossed the bridge with firm steps and 
climbed the rocky stairs. 

Herrmann, to whom she had confessed her daring 
feat, was so agitated by the very thought of it, that 
only her solemn promise never to repeat it could 
calm him. Now that promise must be broken. 

With carefully inventive minuteness Irma pictured 
everything to herself, saw herself place her foot 
upon the bridge, go forward, and slowly and de- 
liberately miss her footing at the right spot, stagger, 
fall, dashed to pieces on the ever-shining, ever-wet 
rocks which peeped out from the water. She 
thought of Herrmann's grief — it would not be free 
from resentment — and that was only right. She had 
not deserved to leave a pure memory behind her. 

She prepared herself for the terrible parting from 
her little child, that still needed its mother so sorely. 
" To-morrow it must be done," she said, each day, 
until the one came on which she understood that 
she could not die without committing a two-fold 
murder. 

Then that had to be done, in comparison to which 
all that had gone before was of no account. The 
imposture must be carried out which was to cover 
the disgrace — Herrmann must be deceived. It was 
so easy — and just because of that so wicked. . . . 
And yet it was done, and Irma bore the abase- 
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ment which she had considered inconceivable, 
the whole of it. She was spared nothing — not 
the joy with which her duped husband received the 
secret confided to him under cover of the night, not 
his increased tenderness, not Helmy's faithful sym- 
pathy, not Countess Agatha's solemn congratulations 
and blessings. 

Countless times it seemed to her as if she no 
longer could bear it alone. She resisted the 
torments to which Herrmann's love subjected her. 
She thirsted to tell him : " This is what I am ; 
treat me as I deserve. The severest punishment 
will be the best. Grant me the blessing of atone- 
ment. Be merciless, only worship me no longer." 

And while she thus spoke to him in thought, 
reason would say : " Words, vain words ! You 
know very well that he will not discard you, not 
expose you to contumely; even if his happiness has 
received its death-stroke through you, he will not 
place his foot upon your neck, fallen though you 
are. He will remain unshaken in his long-suffering. 
Separated, inwardly estranged from you, he will 
still demand respect for you from others. Then 
you will have laid a new burden of gratitude upon 
yourself, and destroyed in vain the best of all that 
fills his heart and elevates his soul." 

So she remained silent. She did even more — she 
acted a wretched part, feigned an interest in in- 
different things, pleasure in innocent amusements, 
in the excursions and picnics which Herrmann and 
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Wilhelm arranged in order to divert her. She lived 
in her love for her child, and devoted herself zeal- 
ously to her art, which she had never practised in 
more beautiful and inspiring a manner than now. 

Herrmann did not always allow himself to be 
deceived, though this was mostly the case. And — 
how evident this was — all his contentment depended 
on the picture which he formed of hers. 

Through much brooding, Irma finally arrived at 
a peculiar form of sophistry. The atonement which 
she craved surely lay in the consciousness that she 
was forbidden to atone. The damning decree of 
fate which had been pronounced upon her was : 
"Thou lovest truth, walk then in falsehood." 





XIII. 

In the summer Count Wolfsberg and his sister, 
with her companion, Fraulein Nullinger, came to 
Domach on a visit. Almost immediately they were 
followed by little Countess Felicitas Soltan, who 
had neither been invited, nor had she announced 
herself. She came to ask whether Tessin had 
written to Countess Dolph as he had promised to 
do ; how he was, and in particular, whether he had 
sent his regards to her. 

But no letter from him had arrived as yet, and it 
was only through the telegraphic news in the papers 
that his friends had learned that he had reached 
his post, and met with a festive reception. 

On a sultry Sunday afternoon the inmates of the 
castle were assembled in a wide, open tent on the 
bank of the pond. The latter was surrounded by 
thick shrubberies, and behind them the light green, 
picturesque branches of some tulip-trees, and, far- 
ther away, the dark, tall tops of a grove of balsam-firs 
rose up against the uniform, brilliant blue of the sky. 

All those in the tent, with the exception of 
Fraulein Annette Nullinger and Herrmann, junior, 
were smoking. Annette had gradually moved her 
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chair as far as the entrance of the tent ; neverthe- 
less, some perfidious tobacco smoke had followed 
her, and was making her cough, which Countess 
Dolph decidedly found fault with. The latter sat 
in the depths of the tent, in a padded beach-chair, 
and wore a cap which bore a striking resemblance 
to the domestic head-gear of the French kings of 
the fifteenth century. 

"Nully," she said. 

"My name is Nullinger," the companion cor- 
rected her, without turning round. 

" Well then, Nullinger, don't force yourself to 
cough from pure affectation." 

Annette shrugged her shoulders, and pressed the 
palms of her moist hands together ; her full, red 
lips trembled nervously, as usual. 

" Oh, what heat ! " said Countess Fay, nodding to 
her in sympathy, and then continued with a sigh : 
" Is it always so hot here, Count Dornach ? " She 
rocked herself in her rocking-chair, half closed her 
eyes, and let her arms hang down on both sides of 
her slender, delicate body, as if she were tired to 
death. 

Count Wolfsberg, whom she had resolved to en- 
tertain, was an ungrateful public to-day. He had 
not even noticed that she wore his favorite dress, 
the white embroidered one with the pink baby-sash. 
At dinner, when, just to amuse him, she had let out 
the inmost secrets of her heart, talked of her unpaid 
bills, of her faith in the future of spiritualism as 
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the state religion, of various scruples which she 
entertained, — the most intimate confidences, — he 
had hardly listened. And now, for the past hour, 
he had been sitting beside her, graye and silent, 
and she had at last despaired of dispelling his 
ill-humor. 

Herrmann and Irma were aware of the cause of 
his depression. While the others were at church, 
he had gone to the graveyard and visited Wolf's 
grave. 

" What for ? Why does he do things like that, 
which agitate him entirely too much?" Dolph 
complained to her niece. She, too, endeavoured to 
divert him, and, in doing so, sought for the most 
effective co-operation, that of little Herrmann ; but 
it was not to be had at this moment. The boy was 
zealously engaged in throwing pebbles, which he had 
collected and placed in his mother's lap, into the 
water, with her assistance. His answer to his grand- 
aunt's invitation to come to her was a decidedly 
negative one, and the most sincere aversion was ex- 
pressed in the rapid glance which the child cast at 
the old woman from below. Countess Dolph was 
annoyed at the fruitlessness of all her efforts to win 
the affection of this lovely and engaging child, and 
gave vent to this feeling by suddenly commencing 
to speak of the unpleasant features which a life in 
the country presented to her. 

"Something dreadful, for instance," said she, "is 
the obligation under which it places one to attend 
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church regularly. One dare not miss a single service, 
and I can tell you, if I have to go through another 
High Mass like the one to-day, you may as well 
leave me in the church, in your family vault. And 
you, Nully, next Sunday, if you please, don't place 
yourself in that oratory directly opposite our pew 
again. You disturb me ; you rob me of the little 
devoutness that I possess, with your ecstasies, 
mingled with attacks of faintness." 

This charge was repulsed by Fraulein Annette 
with unusual composure. If any one's devoutness 
had to suffer from that of others, she said, it had 
better be that which was of the least value — that of 
the countess. 

Fay clapped her hands in approval, and assured 
the spinster that she was the cleverest creature 
that ever walked on earth ; then the little woman, 
supported by Herrmann, who came to her assist- 
ance, stepped into the boat which was chained to 
the bank. She would not have it loosened. She 
wanted to stay on the spot, rocked by the cool 
ripples, and hear how Count Wolfsberg's conversa- 
tion sounded at a distance. 

He finally condescended to call out a joke to her, 
her reply to which was as ready as it was inappro- 
priate. The war of words which ensued between 
the two, and which, on her part, was carried on with 
great animation, was interrupted by the arrival of 
the mail. 

Irma distributed the letters and papers. 
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" Any thing for me ? " — " For me ? " asked Fay 
and Countess Dolph. 

" Yes." Irma handed the latter a thick letter. 

"From Tessin," said Dolph. "From Tessin," 
she repeated, in a louder voice, and waved the 
letter in the air. " Fay, look here." 

" For Fay," said Irma, and Herrmann took from 
her hands a large package of letters and fashion 
papers, which he transferred to the boat. 

"Those are your unpaid bills," cried Wolf sberg. 
" Take care, countess, your ship will sink with their 
weight." 

At the name of Tessin, Fay had started up so 
suddenly that her little skiff began to rock in an 
alarming manner. She sank back upon the seat, 
screamed, and threw herself from one side to the 
other with such impetuosity, that it seemed as if she 
were trying to upset the boat. 

Herrmann drew it to the shore broadside, and 
said, half laughing, half annoyed : " Your life is 
saved ; come ashore." 

The wilful little creature resisted. " Not yet, not 
yet. I want some one to write to Tessin that I 
was nearly drowned for joy when I heard that a 
letter had come from him. You are a witness, 
Fraulein Nullinger. Swear to it, please; swear a 
real oath, do ! " 

" Oh, oh, countess, I can't joke about such 
serious things ! " replied Fraulein Nullinger, re- 
proachfully. 
10 
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" Can't you ? Oh dear ! Then do you swear, 
Count Wolfsberg." 

The latter answered mechanically : " Yes, yes." 
His whole attention was engrossed by Irma. 

She had laid a letter on the table before her, a 
second letter from Tessin, even thicker and heavier 
than that received by Countess Dolph, and was 
absorbed in the contemplation of the energetic, 
easy handwriting of the address. Rigid horror was 
depicted in her face. If these few lines had an- 
nounced death and destruction to her, she would 
have gazed upon them in a similar way. 

She appeared to feel that her father's eyes were 
fixed upon her ; she lifted her own, looked at him, 
and slowly bowed her head. 

No one noticed this short, mute colloquy between 
father and daughter. Countess Dolph was revel- 
ling in the enjoyment of the witty epistle of her 
Horace Walpole. Fraulein Nullinger watched with 
sympathy the drama of the " saving of Fay's life,'* 
by Herrmann. In spite of all the nonsense carried 
on by its heroine, it came to a happy end at 
last. 

Herrmann entered the tent, stopped behind Irma's 
chair, and, looking over her shoulder, read aloud 
the address of Tessin's second letter : " Herr Wolf- 
gang Forster." 

A discussion arose as to what was to be done 
with the letter. 

" It is so thick," remarked Fay, " I am sure it 
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contains some others which Herr Forster was to 
forward. We ought to open it." 

Countess Dolph agreed with her. " We ought to 
open it, of course." 

Herrmann, however, declared that he did not con- 
sider it a matter of course at all. " What do you 
say, Irma ? " he asked, passing his hand over her 
hair. 

She turned, seized his hand, and pressed it to her 
lips. This was enough to waken little Herrmann's 
jealousy of his father. The boy cried, and put up 
his arms to Irma, and she took him on her lap and 
pressed her face to his. 

She still possessed him ; she still possessed a love, 
the full value of which she had begun to recognize 
after she had rendered herself unworthy of it — the 
love of the noblest of men. She still possessed the 
esteem of all for whose opinion she cared. Yet 
a little while — one rent in the thin paper envelope 
which lay there before her upon the table — and all 
will be over, and a hell of disgrace will open before 
her. 

Her little one throws his arms about her, and she 
enfolds him in her own. But this most sacred em- 
brace does not protect her. She does not hear the 
tender whispers of the sweet child-voice ; she hears 
another, terrible voice which says to her : " Why do 
you shudder ? It cannot be at that which will fol- 
low the truth for which you have hungered and 
thirsted ? It is here. Welcome it. Do so, wretched 
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one ! Or was it not the deception, after all, which 
you feared and trembled at the most? Where is 
now your abhorrence of it ? " 

" I still feel it," thought Irma, as she kissed the 
child and set it on the floor. 

" I am in favor," she heard Countess Dolph say, 
" of opening the letter, in order to see whether it 
really contains others, as Felicitas thinks. Should 
this be the case, they can be given to the persons to 
whom they are addressed. If there are none, we'll 
send the letter back to our friend, unread, as we are 
so very discreet. Do you agree with me, Herr- 
mann ? " 

" No," was the answer. " I shall open no letter 
which is not directed to me." He took up the 
package, gave it to Count Wolfsberg, and said to 
him in an undertone : " Take charge of it, do with 
it what you like, only let nothing more be said about 
it Everything that reminds Irma of Wolf agitates 
her dreadfully. — It is oppressively hot here in the 
tent," he added, turning to his wife. "Come out 
into the air, Irma." 

He took her arm, which she yielded to him pas- 
sively, and led her away. 

After supper, Countess Dolph read Tessin's letter 
aloud to the company in a masterly manner. It 
contained a little of everything, gravity and jest, 
picturesque descriptions of countries and people, a 
strong and touching expression of the home-sickness 
that troubled him. 
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Fay, as soon as the reading was ended, sought her 
apartments. Shortly after, too, Countess Dolph 
retired, escorted by Herrmann and FrSulein Nul- 
linger. 

Count Wolfsberg remained alone with his daugh- 
ter. 

u Herrmann is always right," he said, after a long 
pause. " I, too, felt a repugnance to opening the 
letter to Forster. I have sent it back to Tessin." 

" I thank you, father," replied Irma, with painful 
hesitation. " I should have wished, however, that 
Count Tessin might have been requested not to 
make any more attempts at letting me hear from 
him." 

" It shall be done." 

They had avoided looking at each other ; now 
their eyes suddenly met. His expressed a world of 
tenderness, a world of pity. He held out his hand 
to her ; he was about to speak. 

Irma's mouth quivered painfully, and she checked 
him by an entreating gesture of protest. 





XIV. 

Count Wolfsberg never could endure a long 

stay at Dornach. The active charity in which his 
daughter was so completely absorbed was repug- 
nant to him. He found it too unpleasant, he said, 
to think of the disappointments which she would 
meet with — not at once, not in the next few years, 
but in ten ; and not through ingratitude, which was 
inevitable, — he knew she did not expect thanks, — 
but through the conviction which would 'be forced 
upon her, that her efforts to lessen the material and 
moral misery of these people had been useless, and 
in many cases hurtful. And every effort the result 
of which remains negative is unreasonable and 
demoralizing. 

" These people " — whenever he pronounced these 
words he clenched his teeth, and hatred and cruelty 
flashed from his eyes — " are idle, spiteful, incorri- 
gible. No one who has hoped to influence them 
for good but has been shipwrecked. I did not 
either in the beginning put my hands in my 
pockets and look on quietly as one of the block- 
heads after the other went to rack and ruin. It 
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was they who cured me of my Christian benevolence, 
they themselves ! " 

"Do you know, father, why they succeeded in 
doing so? May I speak frankly?" asked Irma. 

" Go on." 

" Because you do not love them, and they feel 
that." 

" That is well for me and for them. In that way 
I am sure of not meeting the fate of a Girondist, 
and they are spared a new opportunity of showing 
how they repay love. Let it be," he said, as she 
tried to interpose an objection ; " we two will never 
convince each other in this matter." 

The summer was over ; Countess Dolph and 
Felicitas had also left Dornach. Time passed 
quietly and uneventfully. Irma, often ailing, allowed 
no one to consider her. She knew that but one 
thing profited her : to forget herself, to strengthen 
her power of endurance by relieving the sufferings 
of others. " My benefactors," she called those who 
sought help from her. Vice, wrong, folly, found in 
her an untiring opponent. She was not in want of 
opportunities of exercising her inexhaustible long- 
suffering. Nor was it always the burden of serious 
misfortune which she was asked to share ; there was 
a good deal of light luggage as- well, and now and 
then a ludicrous load arbitrarily shouldered by the 
bearer. 

Such a one was borne by Lisette, who laid un- 
limited claims to the sympathy of "the child." She 
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had taken it into her head that Dr. Werner was pre- 
vented from proposing to her only by the fear of a 
refusal. 

" He is so reserved, and can't get along by him- 
self at all," she said. " No one looks after him. 
His cuffs are always crumpled, and he had his shirt- 
collar on wrong side out the other day." 

Aside from the wish to acquire the right to take 
care of Dr. Werner's collars and cuffs, she enter- 
tained the more important one, to be called " Frau 
Doctorin." She was so tired of hearing that ever- 
lasting " Fraulein Lisette," Fr&ulein here and Frau- 
lein there, that she could hardly bear it any longer. 
" You speak to him ; you tell him that — I'd like to 
marry him." This was the usual conclusion of her 
confidences, the regular answer to which was that 
her wish could not possibly be gratified. 

So, finally, there was nothing left to Lisette but 
to take the matter into her own hands. One 
morning she asked, the doctor to take her along in 
his light carriage when he went to town — he being 
obliged to do so, just at that time, to visit a patient — 
as she had some Christmas errands to attend to. 

Dr. Werner declared himself ready to accommo- 
date her. "I feel highly flattered," he said, as 
Lisette, in fur cloajt and hood, seated herself beside 
him. " Where shall I put you down ? " At the 
same time he smiled, though not with pleasure, at her 
outward appearance, but because the idea came to 
him that he had never seen any one with a face 
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so like that of a cheap doll bought at a Christmas 
fair. 

Lisette, too, smiled. " Are you thinking of get- 
ting rid of me already ? That is not very nice of 
you." Her upper lip was raised, and showed some 
small mouse-teeth, which looked well cared for, but 
rather worn. By degrees her hints grew broader and 
broader, and her allusions more and more distinct. 

The doctor confessed to himself that certain 
apprehensions were gaining ground within him, and 
he moved as far away from her as possible. 

She took this for an invitation, prompted by hos- 
pitality, to make herself as comfortable as she could 
in his carriage, leaned back, and examined his 
profile. The edge of the broad visor of his cap and 
the tip of his nose were in a perpendicular line. 
His mouth and chin, on the other hand, retreated 
precipitately, as if in awe of the considerable pro- 
jection above them. This accounted for the un- 
fortunate diffidence to which Lisette was resolved 
to put an end to-day. 

After a few introductory remarks, she thought 
she could venture to deal the blow. She did so— 
the doctor bore witness to this, when he had re- 
covered from the attack which he had sustained — in 
a very proper manner, by asking whether he had 
never thought of changing his condition. 

" Yes, certainly, some years ago," he said, with a 
sigh, and unintentionally giving a jerk to the reins 
in his hand, which caused his lamb-like piebald 
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mare to stop suddenly, although an appropriate ejac- 
ulation induced her to proceed again immediately. 

" And never since ? — That's a pity, and it's sad, 
too." 

She winked at him roguishly, which roused his 
anxiety and indignation. He appeared to himself 
so helpless and so utterly in her power, in that 
boundless solitude. As far as the eye could reach, 
there was nothing but snow, unbroken snow, nor any 
living thing to be seen but the piebald mare, a few 
crows, and the woman who was " courting " him. 

She talked very fast, and all that she said was 
complimentary, either to him or to herself, so that 
nothing was left to him but to mutter, " Fraulein is 
too good," or " Fraulein is right." 

" A man like you," she now said gently, " with- 
out a fireside ! " 

" Excuse me, but I have one, a fine, new, patent 
fireplace." 

" I mean a domestic fireside. A man like you 
— without a wife ! " 

" Oh, excuse me ! I have one, also." 

Fraulein Lisette started to one side so suddenly, 
that it might have been called throwing herself. 
" You, — you have — a wife ? " 

" Certainly, a very pretty one." 

" Where ? " 

" She is with her parents. I gave her to her 
parents to keep." 

" That is to say," Lisette corrected him, having 
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suddenly lost all feeling of delicacy, " you turned 
her out ? " 

" Oh, if you please ! No man would adopt so 
indelicate a measure towards a lady whom he has 
already made unhappy enough by means of some- 
thing terrible." 

His auditor was horrified ; she thought of poison. 

He, however, whispered, " Antipatheia ! " * 

" Good gracious, what is that ? " 

" An incurable, and, therefore, most pernicious 
disease, because it deprives one of the fairest of 
his illusions — that of free will. Imagine a wife, 
inspired with the best intentions towards her hus- 
band, who, at a moment when she is called upon to 
manifest them, is seized by a violent temptation to 
throw something at his head, and is only rarely able 
to withstand it. And yet by no means incapable 
of tender emotions. Oh, no ! Even though it was 
not possible for her husband to awaken them, ex- 
cept at a distance. The farther he was away from 
her, the more wifely devotion she showed him. So 
he said to her one day, adapting the words of a 
poet to his case : ' Would it not be well, Carissima, 
if, in order to love me more, you should go farther 
away from me ? ' She consented, and since then 
our marriage has been a model one. A short time 
ago we celebrated our silver wedding by letter." 

Fraulein Lisette attempted an expression of some- 

* Antipathy. 
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what sarcastic pity at " this kind of a connection." 
But Dr. Werner went on : " It certainly has one 
advantage — the man who already has a wife can- 
not be expected to take another one." 

Lisette opened her eyes very wide, looked inex- 
pressibly foolish, and remained silent. She was so 
overcome, that she made all her purchases in town 
without haggling. It took full three weeks for her 
to recover from her disappointment. Then " the 
child " again became the chief object of her interest 
and the adored victim of the narrow-minded des- 
potism of her affection. 

As at the close of the preceding year, Countess 
Agatha made her appearance in Dornach for the 
coming Christmas holidays. She helped dress the 
Christmas trees for young and old, for poor and 
rich, in the hall and in the drawing-room. 

But she alone superintended the lighting of the 
candles. 

Irma could not witness the joy, the preparation 
for which had been her principal care for weeks 
and weeks. During the night of Christmas, she 
gave birth to a second son. He was as small and 
delicate as the first one had been large and strong. 
With anxious, unspoken apprehension, Herrmann 
looked at his mother as he stood with her by the 
cradle of the new-born babe. 

" No," she said, " he is not weak, only delicate. 
He will live — a joy to me. He shall be mine 
among your children." With a tenderness rarely wit- 
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nessed in her, she became absorbed in gazing at the 
little one, and stretched her hand out over it in bless- 
ing. " He has black eyes, Herrmann, your father's 
eyes, and he shall be called Eric, like your father." 

Irma's recovery was slow; she could not nurse 
this child herself, she had not the same love for it 
as for the other. She did not ask for it, did not 
object if it was taken from her room, and yet it 
troubled no one, and required a remarkably small 
amount of attention. Sometimes it would lie per- 
fectly still, with wide-open eyes, for hours. 

" He has eyes like no one in the family, and his 
mother's face," the nurse would say, whenever some 
one was trying to discover whom the child resembled. 
A trace of the agony of soul which had accompanied 
its coming into existence was mirrored in its little 
face, and sadly and wonderingly it seemed to ask : 

" So this is what your world looks like ? " " 

It had no lack of love. Herrmann nearly melted 
before it in overflowing tenderness ; every woman 
in the house was devoted to the child, about which, 
according to them, there was " something quite 
peculiar ; " its brother defended it like a lion against 
the outbursts of their tenderness, only to endanger 
its life, soon after, by the impetuosity of his own. 

The winter passed. Irma remained weary and 
exhausted. All the physicians who were consulted, 
advised, as Dr. Werner had done long ago, a stay of 
several months in Italy. 

The invalid objected strongly to leaving home, 
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but, for the first time, Herrmann decidedly opposed 
his wife's wishes, and she was forced to submit. 

Countess Agatha came to Dornach, to take 
charge of the children during the absence of their 
parents. Herrmann and Irma left. The latter had 
visited with her father, years ago, the land^ longed 
for by every one who has any artistic feeling, and 
now, in the enjoyment of the marvels of a won- 
drously rich nature, and of a world in which 
"mortals have created immortal things," recalled 
the sensations of her girlhood. How often she 
would breathe freely and lightly, and see her own 
picture as pure as it was reflected by her husband's 
soul ! Her failing health was re-established, her 
shaken courage was fortified. 

It was morbid, she reflected, to think that the 
error of a moment could not be atoned for by a 
whole life of uprightness and fulfilment of duty. 
Away with the ghosts of a past which she had 
abjured ! They are the enemies of a happiness 
which to preserve untroubled was her highest task, 
before which everything else must give way — Herr- 
mann's happiness. Her heart was filled with joy at 
his enjoyment. And her serenity caused sunshine 
to pervade his soul ; he lived in her life. 

" This is our wedding trip," he would say. His 
wife, the mother of his children, now seemed to him 
at times like a betrothed, but not like the cool, 
proud one that she had been — like a loving one. 

^fr ^F *r *r *r ^P 
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They returned to their home. It was evening 
when they arrived. The^ children were asleep. 
Little Herrmann's cheeks were inflated, and his 
small fists firmly clenched. He had grown tall and 
strong, a boy like a vigorous young tree. The little 
false shoot grafted on the pure stem of Dornach, 
Eric, lay in a light sleep, started and opened his 
eyes, as his mother bent over him! She was struck 
and disconcerted by the mysterious charm which 
seemed to surround this child, turned away quickly, 
and went to the open window. 

Spicy fragrance filled the air, there was a melo- 
dious rushing in the tree-tops, the meadows were 
being veiled by transparent mists, light smoke lay 
upon the heights. 

From the road leading to the village, far away, 
the singing of the peasant- women, returning home 
from their work in the fields, fell on her ear. 
Nearer and nearer came the sounds of a mournful 
Slavic folk-melody. The last words of the song 
were already quite distinct : 

" Beauty, thy splendor, 
Love, thy delight, 
All has departed, 
All taken flight. 
Ever true, 
Always new 
Day by day, 
Is remorse, icy-gray." 




XV. 



In the neighborhood of Dornach lay the estate of 
Rakonicz, which had long been uninhabited, and had 
recently been purchased by two brothers, named 
Wonsheim. Their wives were sisters, and they 
belonged to the first circles of society. One and 
all, they devoted themselves to sport as a voca- 
tion, with innate and energetically cultivated talent. 
Moreover, in affairs of honor, however complicated 
they might be, there were no more competent 
judges than Counts Clement and Gustav Wons- 
heim, and in the matter of true elegance no types 
more worthy of imitation than Countesses Carla 
and Betty. Nor could there have been found, in 
the whole world, four people who harmonized so 
perfectly in their views of life, their circumstances, 
their integrity, their childlike ignorance. The 
brothers showed their near relationship plainly. 
Both were of medium height, broad-shouldered, 
and slightly bald ; their demeanor was exceedingly 
self-possessed ; they both spoke slowly, and with 
the same deliberation. In the appearance of the 
sisters, however, there was the greatest difference. 
Carla, the elder, was slender and fair-haired, with 
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rather an ethereal look. Betty, a brunette, was short 
and inclined to stoutness, in consequence of which 
she subjected herself to pretty severe " training." 
Her vivacity presented an agreeable contrast to 
the quiet demeanor of her relatives. She was very 
much in love with her Clement, who bore her 
demonstrations of affection with equanimity, and, 
although they had been married a whole year, had 
not once been untrue to his little wife. Gustav and 
Carla, on the other hand, appeared more like a pair 
of good comrades than like a young married couple. 
It is said that every true marriage ends in friend- 
ship ; they had saved themselves the roundabout 
way, and had begun with the friendship. 

As soon as the flags on the towers of Castle Dor- 
nach announced the presence of the master and 
mistress of the house, the * Wonsheims made their 
appearance there and became frequent and welcome 
visitors. But they demanded, besides a return of 
their visits, sympathy with their interests. They 
were vexed whenever Irma refused one of their in- 
vitations, because "she was busy." And what was 
she busy about ? Establishing nurseries, building 
an asylum, or a hospital, "and always pretending 
that she must be on the spot to overlook things her- 
self — if that isn't affectation," they said, " then we 
don't know anything about such matters." 

Once they were accosted by a drunken vagabond, 
who, to their question as to where he had come 
from, replied : "From Dornach." 
ii 
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" What — from Doraach ? Are there any poor left 
in Dornach ? We thought that was heaven for poor 
people." 

The vagabond winked slyly, and said, in a whin- 
ing tone : " For the poor hospital-steward and the 
director, and whatever that poor trash is called, it 
may be heaven on earth ; they have nothing to do 
but grow fat. But a real poor man is as badly off 
in Dornach as anywhere else." 

This was carrying grist to the Wonsheims' mill, 
and they did not ask whether it was fresh and 
clean. 

One day, when another regret had come from 
Dornach, Betty whisked the note which contained 
it through the window, so that it flew far away. 

" The fourth refusal that tedious creature has 
given us ! " she cried, and Clement replied : 

" You are as persevering as bedbugs. Do leave 
her alone." 

" No idea of it. I won't have her sitting moping 
in her hospital all the time. We must stir her up a 
little." 

Betty's opinion prevailed. 

" Let's stir, then," replied Gustav and Carla, 
and the next morning, at a preposterously early 
hour, the four galloped into the court at Dornach, 
to ask Herrmann and Irma to take a ride with 
them. 

They made a pretty picture as they waited in the 
court, those fine-looking, stalwart men and those 
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graceful women on their fine steeds, whose every 
sinew was strength, and whose blood was of the 
noblest. In their company were Flick and Flock, 
their grave, intelligent mastiffs, who followed close 
at the heels of the horses, keeping up with them at 
every pace. They looked neither to right nor left, 
they took notice of neither uprising bird nor up- 
starting hare, but they responded to a kind word of 
their masters' with howls of delight and bounds of 
joy. Now they were out of sorts at the interruption 
of their morning run. 

" Confounded waiting," said Flick to Flock ; 
" how long is this to last, I wonder ? " 

"Smell, just smell," replied the other; "there 
come the dogs with their men and women. That 
snip of a Boxer, I'd like to thrash him, so that he 
wouldn't know where his mop-head was." He 
growled ; his hair bristled. 

Boxer ran up to him, small and impudent, the 
whole dog one impertinent question : 

" What do you want here in our court ? " 

" I want to leave the marks of my teeth in your 
skin, rat that you are," and Flock was about to rush 
upon him. But his master cried : " Down, sir ! " So 
he half-closed his eyes, licked his muzzle, and 
turned his back on his opponent, who did not 
cease to bark the most disagreeable things at 
him. 

Flick sat down close beside him, and the two 
stretched their necks, wagged their tails, opened 
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their huge jaws, and yawned loudly and defi- 
antly. 

In the meantime the Wonsheims' invitation had 
been accepted. Irma went to put on her habit ; the 
horses were brought out — Herrmann's brown Wal- 
lachian, and Irma's pet, Hadassa, which had been 
sadly neglected of late. 

Five years old, with delicate head, slender neck, 
broad chest, broad back, she came dancing along 
on elastic, faultless feet. Her coat was like gray 
clouded marble ; her scant mane, as well as her 
tail, which tapered at the root, were of a raven 
black. When she saw the strange horses, she threw 
up her head ; her dark brown eyes, protruding from 
her thin face, flashed ; she inflated her nostrils, 
neighed threateningly, and suddenly rose on her 
hind legs, so that the little groom who had tight 
hold of her bridle dangled in the air like a pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Every one laughed. Irma approached the hand- 
some creature and stroked her neck. But Hadassa, 
chewing her bit, pawing the sand, retreated before 
her mistress in evident ill -humor. 

" Nervous ? " asked fhe latter, as, with Herrmann's 
aid, she sprang to the saddle. 

She had not thought of beginning the day with 
pastime ; indeed, had laid out much work for her- 
self, and at first had been annoyed at the inter- 
ruption which had occurred. Soon, however, she 
felt that it was beneficial. The rapid motion in the 
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dewy freshness of the morning had a reviving, invig- 
orating effect upon her. The mists were dispersing, 
the sun rose behind the woods, which already wore 
their autumn tints, and gilded over their dying 
splendor. 

The riders pursued their way through the park. 
They passed the lookout where Irma had had her 
earliest interview with her brother, where she had 
exchanged the first words with him who had 
smoothed the way for crime to reach her. 

" Away from here ! Carry me away, Hadassa ! " 
and, without reflecting, she struck the excited 
creature across the shoulders with her whip. Had- 
assa's indignation was boundless. She plunged, 
kicked, and set an example of defiant insubordi- 
nation which began to find imitators among the 
other horses. 

" There's nothing to be done with her, I must 
have her by herself," said Irma. "We'll meet 
at the hunting-lodge." And, refusing every es- 
cort, even that of Herrmann, she turned off across 
the ploughed field on the edge of which they 
were riding, towards some meadow-land stretching 
far away to the banks of. the stream which ran 
through the valley. It was the same which, farther 
up in the mountains, at the foot of the ruined 
castle, rushed along so impetuously among the 
rocks. 

From quite a distance Irma saw the glistening of 
its smooth surface. There, flowing along calmly 
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in a shallow bed, it had overcome its mad excite- 
ment. 

" Do you see, Hadassa, there are worse tempers 
than yours in which the heavy swell of high tide 
is followed by the calm ebb of equanimity. You 
do not believe in being tamed, you madcap ! Wait, 
you will have to become thoroughly tired." Bend- 
ing forward to the neck of the mare, she gave her 
the reins. A furious and enchanting ride, a flight 
across ditches and hedges. Hadassa no longer feels 
the ground beneath her feet. Hadassa is an eagle, 
is the tempest ; to be borne on by her, to feel such 
life, such vigor, such fire subject to one's caprice, to 
the pressure of one's hand — that is bliss ! Let those 
deny it who do not know it. — Irma's heart opened 
to it with rapture. She breathed refreshed, and 
freely ; once more she was happy and calm', there 
was peace within her. 

Where had she sought that peace ? — in the fulfil- 
ment of duty, in acts of benevolence, in the art 
which she practised with enthusiasm. All in vain. 
Peace of soul is to be found only on the back of 
Hadassa, in the wild enjoyment of a mad career. 
The foaming steed, the glowing rider, are seized by 
the same delirium. Hadassa never grows tired, 
only heated ; Irma no longer feels so sure of 
her control over her. All the more glorious — long 
live danger ! Face to face with it, oblivion is the 
deepest. 

The thought was hardly formed when the spell 
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was broken. To think of forgetting means to 
remember. A cry issued from Irma's breast, and 
weirdly pierced the silence. — But hark ! there was 
an answer. A dull, monotonous sound, which came 
from a distance, gave it. Yonder, at the entrance 
to the forest-glen, there stood a mill, and its gigan- 
tic wheel turned ceaselessly, driven by the falling 
stream. Onward, towards it — Hadassa does not 
turn aside. A bitter smile curled Irma's lips. — Life 
is poor, even in invention. Everything is repeated. 
This scene is just like that of years before, when, 
almost a child, she was being borne on to the same 
death to which she is rushing now. A hideous 
death, between black, dripping spokes, and at that 
time she had dreaded it — to-day she dreads only 
her hideous existence. . . . 

Pale, with wide-open eyes, she approached her 
goal with horrible rapidity. 

Then she experienced something very strange. 
Is that always so before the end ? Into the remot- 
est depths of her soul there falls unlimited light ; 
the roots of all her feelings and actions are un- 
veiled. Deprived of their deceptive sheen, the 
delusions of the senses and of the imagination 
appear like horrid caricatures. But the pure feel- 
ings which they had displaced shine forth in glori- 
ous splendor. She sees two motherless orphans in 
the well-known places and the heart of the best of 
men is desolate. And why, why? It ought not to 
have been. Oh for the happiness destroyed ! 
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" Irma ! " was heard above the roar of the waters. 
" Irma ! " and she, recalled to reality, started and 
checked her horse. 

Hadassa reared, then stood with feet wide apart, 
with smoking nostrils, with ears laid back. Where 
had her mad run taken her ? What monster, vomit- 
ing water, was that, into whose jaws she had been 
about to spring ? 

She was frightened, and at the same time pleased, 
for from the nook in which the roaring horror was 
lying in wait, her good comrade and stable-neigh- 
bor, brown Bob, came trotting towards her. 

He too was excited, but his rider was perfectly 
calm, and cried : " What is the matter, did she run 
with you ? " 

Irma stammered an indistinct " No." She felt 
like a criminal caught in the act of flight. In the 
midst of her almost superhuman struggle for self- 
control she trembled ; a shiver ran through her. 
The eyes of him who had been the object of her 
last thoughts, rested upon her face. Did it reflect 
the conflict through which she had just passed ? , 

Herrmann had reached her, had turned his horse, 
and now rode past the mill by her side. He bent 
over to Irma, laid his hand on hers, and said : " You 
are quite pale." 

" Really ? " She drew out her handkerchief and 
pressed it to her forehead. " But what brought you 
here ? " 

" I felt anxious lest Hadassa — this has been a bad 
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day, for her — might not be willing to pass the mill 
alone. So I brought a companion for her." 

" And you rode around the whole meadow ? 
What an exploit ! Bravo, Bob ! " she patted the 
neck of the sweating, foaming horse. " I love 
you." 

" Happy Bob, his master envies him," jested 
Herrmann. 

" He has no cause for it," replied she, gravely 
and tenderly. 

He pressed her hand, which he was still holding 
in his own. " You said that as if you were sorry for 
it," he rejoined, in his former tone. From his eyes 
shone the purest happiness, the radiance of which 
was reflected in Irma's soul. 

A feeling which had dawned in her a while ago, 
now penetrated her whole being with the light and 
the power of a conviction clear as sunshine. That 
which was best and highest within her, that in 
which all the noble qualities of her heart and soul 
culminated, was her slowly-ripened love for this 
man. 





XVI. 

From that day Irma no longer required any urg- 
ing to be present when anything was "going on " at 
the Wonsheims. From the part of a looker-on she 
soon went over to that of a participator, and finally 
that of a leader. She wished to have all sports 
carried out with enthusiasm, like an art, and not in 
the common-place manner of a business. The 
chase, for instance, of which Carla and Betty were 
passionately fond. Irma was of opinion that so 
decided a talent as theirs for this pastime should be 
exercised to the best advantage. 

" Let us give them a pleasure," she said to Herr- 
mann ; " let us revive for a few days the golden age 
of the chase, let us transport ourselves by magic 
to the court of Augustus the Strong of Saxony, or to 
his hunting-castle of Blankenburg. Let us arrange 
a festival which will show, for once, what the house 
ofDornach can do; remember that I myself have 
never seen it in all its splendor." 

"A serious neglect," replied he; "but we will 
make up for it." 

The deserted state-apartments, which had long 
been kept closed and darkened, were opened to the 
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light and the air, and an awakening seemed to go 
through them. A low crackling arose in the old 
carving and wainscoting of the walls, a whispering 
sound in the sea-green, gold-fringed curtains and 
draperies, puffed out by the breeze which blew in 
at the windows. The prisms of the crystal chan~ 
deliers knocked merrily against each other with a 
clear, delicate sound. And in the music-gallery 
over the ball-room, what doings ! There was tun- 
ing and practising, and a ceaseless rehearsing of 
dance-music. A stormy resurrection for the string 
and wind instruments, which had rested in their 
coffins ever since they had lent their voice to the 
long-forgotten air of a minuet a la reine* The 
old, morose custodian of the castle, who looked 
upon himself as its real master, brought out his keys 
very reluctantly after much persuasion on the part 
of Herrmann. And the ironbound oak presses in 
the silver-chamber yielded up the treasures of 
which their guardian took the best of care, and 
which he hid jealously from the eyes of the unini- 
tiated. They came forth, and decorated the table 
in the large dining-hall ; fantastic centre-pieces and 
drinking-horns, nautilus-shells, Romanic beakers, 
and Gothic ones, with their tiny openwork turrets, 
pointed arches, and pinnacles. Tankards, goblets, 
dishes, some in wonderful embossed work, some 
with figures in relief, others covered with enamel, 



* A French court-dance of the eighteenth century. — Tr. 
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set with precious stones, triumphs of the gold- 
smith's craft, betraying the hand of various famous 
but modest masters of that art in miniature, from 
whose workshops so many great artists have issued 
forth. 

The invitations to the festival were composed in 
the style of the eighteenth Century. The " cava- 
liers and dames " were requested to appear at supper, 
after the "battue,"* which was to take the place 
of the historical fox-hunt, "apparelled in green 
velvet, laced with silver." For the hunt itself the 
guests might dress as they liked. 

" The shabbier, the more chic / " f said Carla 
and Betty Wonsheim, and acted accordingly, but 
did not appear to advantage in their crushed hats, 
their, old jackets, short skirts, and worn laced boots. 

But if the men have the floors scrubbed with 
their leather hunting-breeches, in order to divest 
them of every trace of newness, the women cannot 
be left behind, and their equipment too must bear 
the marks of a hundred bloody battles with hairy 
and feathered game. 

When the guests were assembled, a procession 
passed before them, led by Willy, Wilhelm's eldest, 
brandishing a naked hanger, arranged according to 
all the traditions of the olden time, and accom- 



* A hunt at which all the game is driven together within 
certain limits, and then shot at. — Tr. 
t Stylish.— Tr. 
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panied by the music of hunting-horns. « The guests 
applauded loudly, and, in the best of spirits, dis- 
tributed themselves in the wagons which were to 
take them to the spot where the first beat would 
place. The last would bring the hunters back to 
the neighborhood of the castle in the afternoon, and 
in this Irma, yielding to the entreaties of all assem- 
bled, promised to join. 

At the appointed hour she left the castle. It was 
cold ; a sharp north wind had arisen, which swept 
the thin, hard snow into the ditches and hollows, 
and from time to time wafted a shower of tiny 
icicles across the fields. 

Quietly and silently the hunters approached, the 
file-leaders in advance. The manager called a halt, 
and the procession divided. At equal intervals, the 
hunters, each between two beaters, started off to 
their posts. 

Irma had not taken part in a hunt of this kind 
since her childhood, and had retained but a con- 
fused impression of its nature. Now she walked 
along beside Clement, to whom she had promised 
her company in the morning, and who appeared 
very strange to her. Violent excitement was de- 
picted in his face, which was otherwise so phleg- 
matic, but he remained silent. 

The circle was closed, the hunters began to 
advance. 

Nothing stirring as yet in yonder shallow field, 
lightly covered with snow, which slopes downward 
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uniformly, and then rises again to the iron railing of 
the park. 

" The hares were shrewd," said Irma. " They 
have all gone to the woods." 

" They're there, they're only hiding," was Clem- 
ent's answer. 

The beaters began to shake their rattles. A 
ragged urchin in socks full of holes leaped along in 
front of Irma, evidently merely to attract her notice. 
At last he really started a hare. Then three others 
followed, four, six, the first shot rang out, a great 
fat hare fell, and lay motionless. 

" That was Betty," muttered Clement, and an ex- 
pression of passionate jealousy quivered around his 
mouth. His hands trembled, he shot and missed, 
shot again, and hit his game, but badly. On three 
legs his victim leaped within range of his next 
neighbor's shot. At this Clement took heart, and 
was himself again. Happy the hare which came in 
his way, it did not have to suffer long. 

The circle grew smaller and smaller ; the game 
started up in crowds. It seemed to spring from the 
earth, it leaped from every furrow, darted out from 
behind each clod, tried all its feints in vain, rushed 
about in the madness of despair, squealed so that it 
might have moved a stone to pity, and — delighted 
the hunters. And above all, the people ! What a 
holiday that was for the people ! 

To drive the most timid of beasts, which is 
utterly defenceless, in crowds to one spot, there to 
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be shot down in high glee, to finish it with a cudgel, 
when the rifle has only half done its work, to kill 
to his heart's content and be paid for it into the 
bargain, that is a treat to the poor man, and a school 
for his children in which they can learn something. 

The last beat, the finest beat ! Who could have 
expected that ! The majority of the gentlemen and 
all the ladies were wildly excited. The sight of 
such quantities of game will set even the most cold- 
blooded hunter a-fire. He forgets the alphabet of 
science ; he hardly takes aim any longer, and does 
not care even if " the stuff " is shot to pieces. 

The ground is covered with dead, dying, muti- 
lated creatures. Their blood moistens the earth ; 
they are stabbed or strangled ; the beaters tie their 
hind legs together and hang the quivering booty 
upon their sticks. 

Irma turned away her eyes. She was filled with 
repugnance, disgust, intense astonishment, as she 
reflected that those people yonder who were taking 
delight in the sufferings of a poor little dumb creat- 
ure, were all kind-hearted and well-meaning. 

"Countess, look there," cried Clement, with his 
most cheery laugh. 

Ten paces from him an old, blind hare was sitting 
on his hind-legs. Both his ears had been shot off, 
and the blood was running down over his sightless 
eyes. He slowly wiped it off with his forefeet, 
shook himself, snuffed to right and left, sadly bent 
his round head, and looked inexpressibly stupid. 
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" Kill him, I beg of you, kill him," cried Irma. 

Clement fired. The hare fell, and not far from 
him— the little beater, who screamed at the top of 
his voice, and stretched one leg up into the air. 

" Bungler ! " cried Betty from her post. 

At that moment the horn gave the, signal that the 
hunt was ended. 

Irma had hastened to the wounded boy ; Clem- 
ent followed her slowly. Dr. Werner approached 
with gigantic strides. He wore a cap with ear- 
lappets, was buttoned up in a fur coat which gave 
him the appearance of a sentry-box, and was hung 
with double the number of hunting utensils that he 
could have made use of. With difficulty he knelt 
down beside the boy, examined him carefully, and 
said: 

" In my opinion, this youth's left limb has merely 
been grazed by a grain of shot." 

" Is that all, really all ? " 

Werner nodded. " That is all." 

On this, however, the boy struck up a roaring, in 
comparison to which his former outbreak could only 
be called a whine. He raved and shrieked. " I have 
got a shot in me. The doctor lies ! It's only because 
he don't care to look after me. I've got a shot in 
me, and I want five florins for it ! " 

"Always the same old farce," said Clement. 

But the doctor, after having administered a box 
on the ear to the patient, and risen from his 
knees with the assistance of two huntsmen, replied : 
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" Excuse me, Count Dornach, but it is your own 

fault. If you persist in promising every beater that 

gets hit five florins for every grain of shot he has in 

him, you can't be surprised that these people try to 

earn as much money as they can in so easy a way." 
******** 

In three halls of the castle the guests were treated 
to a magnificent banquet. Herrmann rose and 
drained his glass " to the health of all brave hunts- 
men." The horns resounded, and as a finale, the 
foresters' assistants gave the hunters' cry. 

It was the most brilliant festival that could be 
imagined, and arranged with far more historical 
truth than the majority of the guests could appre- 
ciate. All, however, were delighted with the mag- 
nificence displayed, with the richness and tasteful- 
ness of the costumes. 

Special admiration was attracted by Carla Wons- 
heim, who looked ravishing in her green velvet 
dress, faced with white satin, and with a dark 
plumed hat upon her pretty head. She seemed 
to have been standing in a rain of diamonds, for 
she appeared as if sprinkled over with these spark- 
ling jewels from head to foot. 

" Whom do you represent ? " asked the slender, 
dark-eyed young wife of a neighboring country- 
nobleman, Baroness Vlasta Zavisch. The Count- 
esses Wonsheim had arisen like stars upon her 
limited horizon, and she knew no higher ambition 
than to be tolerated in the neighborhood of her idols. 
12 
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" Whom do I represent ? The mistress of the 
house can tell you that," replied Carla. " It was she 
who prescribed our costumes." 

" Not mine ! / never allow myself to be pre- 
scribed to. I follow my own way in everything. 
Eighteenth century, hunting-costume — that was 
enough. The rest was my own affair*" 

Carla cast a distant glance over the dress of the 
baroness, and thought : " Not very presentable, that 
good woman." 

Vlasta drew up her thin shoulders, stretched her 
long neck, and let the joyful announcement fall 
from her lips, that she was going to spend the fol- 
lowing winter in Vienna. 

Carla answered shortly : " Indeed ? " 

" Yes, and I shall come to see you often and ask 
you to take me under your wing a little. Vienna 
society is very unkind to new-comers." 

" Only when they are not comme-il-faut" 

"Well, of course — I am that way myself. But 
dear me, just look, the Wilhelms are beginning to 
dance. Come, Carla — Oh dear ! " she inter- 
rupted herself, " I made a mistake, pardon 
me. 

Her excuse was accepted with a nod. But she 
did not allow herself to be discouraged, " Let us 
go to the other room," she said, familiarly pushing 
her arm under that of the countess. 

The latter laughed. " Dear me, we are very 
intimate, we two ! I never knew it before." 
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Vlasta colored violently ; and Carla continued, 
without mercy : 

" And why not ? Being neighbors in the country ; 
that need have no consequences — in town, I mean. 
Every one is dreadfully busy there. You see, my 
dear baroness, I couldn't even tell you an hour 
when you would find me at home." 

The baroness nearly choked with mortification. 
She struggled for breath, and with eyes cast down, 
and broken voice, stammered out the words : " I 
belong to the Zastrisl family." 

"Ah, my dear, it isn't the pedigree alone that 
does it." With this, followed by her shadow, which 
had grown very dark, she approached Irma, who, 
surrounded by several extremely attentive gentle- 
men, was seated on a sofa opposite the open door 
of the dancing-hall. 

" The baroness," said Carla, " would like to know 
whom I represent." 

"You are," replied Irma, " the living copy of a 
portrait of the wife of Duke Rudolph of Brunswick- 
Luneburg." 

" Luneburg? Never heard of the place in my life." 

" Nor I, but I'll remember it now," said Betty, 
who had joined the group, and laid her hand on 
Irma's shoulder. " One grows so learned in Dor- 
nach. Everything is done for the education of 
visitors. This festival, I am sure, you only ar- 
ranged so as to give us some ideas about history 
and geography without our knowing it." 
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" I don't object to such lessons," Carla chimed in, 
and Betty cried : " Oh, what a good time I have 
had ! It was awfully nice ! " 

" And what was the nicest ? " asked Irma. 

" The hunt, of course. I shot thirty-one hares and 
a fox besides, though my husband is so jealous of 
my success that he disputes my claim to that. And 
you have enjoyed yourself too, haven't you ? " 

" Not at the hunt." 

The little lady was extremely surprised : " Why, 
how can that be ? " 

" I happened to think that we were taking pleas- 
ure in witnessing tortures. The sight of those poor 
beasts in their wretched condition depressed me." 

" Excuse me, countess, but that is sentimental- 
ity," remarked a youthful, somewhat affected diplo- 
mat. 

" In the eyes of those who have no brains," said 
Irma, in an undertone, as if speaking to herself. 

The young diplomat was boiling with indigna- 
tion ; he nearly exploded. Only yesterday some of 
his young friends here present had been speaking of 
Irma's inaccessibility, and he had assumed a con- 
sequential air, and said, with evident self-sufficiency : 
" Yes indeed, it is not easy to please her. One has 
to have some intellect." 

And now, and what was more, in the presence of 
the witnesses of his boasting, to be classed with 
" those who have no brains ! " He wanted to 
give a cutting answer, but as he could think of 
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nothing appropriate, he concluded to remain silent. 
The slight mortification which he had endured was 
forgotten, when Carla turned to him with the 
words : 

" I owe you a waltz from the last Carnival ball. 
Shall I pay you now ? " 

He rose, highly flattered, and twirled away with 
her. 

But Cousin Wilhelm, who stood very high in the 
graces of the Wonsheims, had to dance with Betty, 
as a penance for the disgraceful suspicion which he 
had expressed that she was tired. 

" What ? tired ?— I ? — I'll order a horse for to- 
morrow morning at six o'clock, and will take a ride 
of a couple of hours." 

Wilhelm laughed. " Just like me, when I was 
lieutenant in the ' Kaiser Nicholas ' Hussars." 

Irma sat dreaming, looking out, with eyes that 
grew more and more fixed, into the crowd of cheer- 
ful, brilliantly clad men and women, and that which 
she saw was passing strange. The dazzling picture 
of gentlemen in gay old-time dress, of ladies glisten- 
ing with jewels, of the magnificent antique hall in 
which they were moving about, became translucent, 
and disappeared like a phantom before a deep dark 
background. From the latter there came a roar- 
ing and rumbling like that of a tempest-beaten sea. 
The waves rose towering to the sky, sank to un- 
fathomable depths, rose again, only to sink once 
more, up and down unceasingly. 
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And from this horrible tumult of tossing billows, 
pursued and pursuing, devouring and swallowed up 
in turn, there came a wail of agony, for they were 
composed of the bodies of beasts and human be- 
ings ; they were the tortured race of the living, and 
the ocean, the waters of which were thus heaving 
and tumbling, was the ocean of suffering. 

But from time to time there would appear, high 
in the horizon, a twinkling star ; and millions of 
human hearts rose up, longing eyes drank in thirstily 
its trembling light. Before long, however, they knew 
that the star of promise which had arisen for them 
yonder, was only a reflection of the hope, the yearn- 
ing for consolation, in their own breast. 

And onward the ocean of suffering rolled its 
waves. 

But look ! — what is this floating along on its sur- 
face ? — A merry band of gay men and women in a 
tiny skiff decked with flags. They jest, they play, 
they make love, and float on, without a care, towards 
the same goal which awaits the suffering ones. . . . 

"What are you thinking of?" a gentle voice 
asked suddenly. Irma started, as from a dream. 
Helmy stood beside her. 

And others came, and the young diplomat paid 
his court to her most zealously, and Clement Wons- 
heim felt, with some discomfort, that he was once 
more on the point of falling in love with the wife of 
one of his acquaintances, and said to himself: 
" Nonsense, no good will come of that." 
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Once in the course of that night Irraa went to 
the glass enclosure of the balcony, and pushed the 
curtain aside. There, before her, lay the broad, 
snowy landscape, shiningly white, lighter than the 
sky. Oh this earthly world, so adorably beautiful, 
and yet so full of pain ! — Thy work, thou in- 
comprehensible unknown God ! She remembered 
a verse which she had read in an old book, and 
which ran : 

" Tho' to His Providence thou ne'er wouldst bow, 
The beauty of His works thou must avow." 

Then, these words had wounded ■ her religious 
feeling. . . . Then I 




XVII. 

The festival at Dornach was the occasion for a 
series of more or less successful imitations. Balls 
were given at all the country-seats of the neighbor- 
hood, even at the Wilhelm Dornachs', where there 
had been nothing of the kind since they had been 
at housekeeping. Then came the time for winter 
out-door sports, and all devoted themselves to these 
with the greatest zeal. Here Gustav Wonsheim 
was in his element. 

"Whenever there's frost," said Carla, "my hus- 
band's all a-fire." 

He travelled up hill and down hill on his snow- 
shoes like a Norwegian, could use the ice-pole like 
a Hollander ; and in skating, put all the American 
champions to blush. His indefatigability in invent- 
ing new out-door winter pastimes was astonishing. 

In December of that year he won, without taking 
notice of the fact, the hearts of sixteen ladies from 
the neighborhood. But alas ! nearly all of them 
turned from him again in February, when, in a mad 
sleighing race, Herrmann achieved a glorious victory 
over him. 

Time passed, both at Dornach and at Rakonicz. 
The removal to Vienna was deferred from week to 
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week, and at last given up entirely. The spring 
hunts had begun ; the friends continued to enjoy 
themselves thoroughly in the country. 

Irma led a singular dual life. To-day, a second 
Elizabeth of Thuringia ; * to-morrow a full-blooded 
sportswoman, who often surpassed the strong sex 
in daring and "pluck." 

" Splendid woman, Dornach's wife ! " said Clem- 
ent to his brother, with a sigh. 

And Gustav answered, between two whiffs of his 
cigarette : s 

" That's true, by G— ! " 

Clement slid farther down into his easy-chair, 
stretched out his legs at full length, and threw back 
his head : " How she came driving in yesterday, 
like the wind ! " he said. " Suddenly Betty called to 
her. A jerk — and the chestnuts stood like a walk" 

" I've often said, no one can come up to her in 
four-in-hand driving." 

"Such an eye, such a hand, and such coolness." 

"That fellow Herrmann has been d d lucky 

to get such a woman for a wife." 

To him whom they envied, however, that which 
won the full approbation of his neighbors seemed 
an inexplicable mystery. He tried to look upon 
Irma's thirst for diversion as a reaction from her 
former melancholy ; oscillations of the soul, like 
those of a pendulum, from one extreme to the 

* Famous for her works of charity and benevolence. — Tr. 
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other, which are nothing but a preparation for a 
return to her beautiful, rare equanimity. 

One morning Irma returned from a wild ride 
through the woods, as yet hardly passable. From 
her heavy braids, which she had not been able to 
dispose of entirely beneath her hat, the short hairs 
stood out, glistening like silk ; while tiny, unruly 
curls strayed over her forehead. Her eyes sparkled 
with excitement, her slender nostrils quivered, and 
her white teeth peeped out from between her 
slightly parted lips. Speaking very fast, she told 
her husband of a new appointment with the Wons- 
heims for the evening. 

A momentary feeling of jealousy passed through 
Herrmann's heart ; but he immediately reproached 
himself for it. " You enjoyed yourself ? " he asked. 

" Oh, royally ! " she replied, and he gently stroked 
her flushed cheek. * 

" If it suits you, we will spend next winter 
in town. We have too little quiet time in the 
country — don't you think so ? " 

" I think just as you do," answered she, and his 
unspoken reproach had its effect. 

Irma came to herself. One word of Herrmann's 
had recalled her from the mad excitement in which 
she had found a sort of peace. Now she deter- 
mined to secure more than its phantom, to regain 
peace itself, that true peace without which life is 
useless and vain. 

She began to seek it in the Book of Books, in the 
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words of Scripture, which are not addressed to 
cold virtue, but spoken to the repentant sinner. It 
is for him that those promises are meant ; it is 
to the poor publican, the penitent Magdalen, that a 
Father's arms are extended. 

Irma sought absolution, and obtained it through 
the lips of a venerable priest, and yet, in her own 
eyes, she was not cleared from guilt. 

" How can your forgiveness help me, father, if / 
cannot forgive myself?" she asked, and the old 
man replied : 

" Has my daughter forgotten that it is the forgive- 
ness of the All-merciful, and not mine, which she 
receives in the holy confession ? " 

" If it is God's forgiveness, why do I not feel its 
blessings ? Why do I leave the table of the Lord 
with as heavy a heart as I carried to it ?" 

Her spiritual father vainly drew consoling argu- 
ments without number from the inexhaustible fount 
of the faith of which he was the loyal adherent. 

She lay on her knees before him in the confes- 
sional of the castle chapel, hiding her face in her 
hands and sobbing. 

The priest cast a glance full of sorrow upon the 
agitated woman, and said, after reflecting a while : 
"The ways of the Lord are inscrutable. There 
have been instances where a pure man or woman 
has succumbed to temptation with God's permis- 
sion. This was to prevent that person from priding 
himself upon his godliness. He fell, but — at the 
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feet of the Father, whom, in his vain-glory, he had 
forgotten, and to whom repentance has led him 
back. There he will continue to lie in humility and 
contrition, one of those who are nearer to the heart 
of the Eternal than hundreds of righteous ones." 

He gave her his blessing. She rose in silence, 
and never again spoke to him of her troubles. 

The old priest, however, in simple piety, bowed 
his bald head to the ground before the image of the 
crucified Saviour, and uttered a fervent prayer : " I 
thank thee, O Lord, that thou didst place upon the 
lips of thy most unworthy servant the words which 
have saved a soul from despair ! " 

Henceforward Irma went on her way alone ; 
no longer seeking either forgetfulness or support. 
Outward equanimity she had at length regained. 
It helped her to conceal the heavy anguish of her 
soul, and increased as she strove to perfect herself. 
She was scrupulously punctual in the fulfilment of 
even the smallest duty, and yet she had sinned 
against that duty which was her first and highest. 
She bore within her bosom the subtlest sense of 
right, and beside her there was growing up the fruit 
of sin ; an intruder, a little thief, who was enjoying 
that to which he had no right. Irma's feeling for 
the child never rose above an affectionate pity. 

But the two Herrmanns, father and son, seemed 
to vie in compensating the little one for the tender- 
ness which his mother denied him. The four-year- 
old heir, now a tall, vigorous boy, who carried himself 
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as proudly and boldly as if the earth belonged to 
him, showed a melting tenderness and devotion to- 
wards his "brother." Valiant by nature, and always 
ready to deal a blow with his little fist, he dis- 
played a marvellous amount of patience with every 
caprice of the younger boy. He would check his 
wooden horses in the most furious gallop, if Eric 
cried, with tears in his voice : 

"That's enough, the horses are tired ! " 

With a smite of superiority Herrmann would 
look on while his brother hid the horses from him 
under a bench in the garden, fed them, and covered 
them up with a handkerchief. 

The older brother protected the younger on 
many occasions ; the latter protected the dogs from 
Herrmann's rough caresses. At such times there 
would be no lack of blows, but it was always the 
weaker who dealt them. 

One firm bond between the brothers was the 
pleasure of the one in telling stories, and that of 
the other in hearing them. Something like rever- 
ence shone from Eric's eyes when he was listening 
to his brother's narratives. The latter bore a re- 
markable resemblance to each other, and treated 
again and again of the desert, of storms, and of 
lions. Sometimes, when the desert assumed such 
boundless proportions that it became larger than the 
meadow yonder behind the brook, and when the 
storm grew too violent and the lions too blood- 
thirsty, a shiver would run through the little one ; 
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his face would lengthen, he would clasp his hands 
convulsively across his knees, and bow his head 
upon his breast. 

Happy at the result of his power of narration, 
Herrmann would throw back his head, and cry : 
" And I'm going there, and I will shoot the lions ! " 

This was the height of his triumph, and he en- 
joyed it undisturbed, until, one day, Eric jumped 
up, stretched out his arms, and exclaimed, enthu- 
siastically : 

" And Eric will go there first, and will give the 
lions something to eat ! " 

From that hour he began to entertain the idea of 
a journey to the lions with a perseverance far 
beyond his years. He would stand, completely 
absorbed, turned towards the quarter which Herr- 
mann had designated to him as that in which the 
lions lived, smiling quietly and happily, as if the 
fairest pictures were passing before his eyes. 

His mother tried to counteract this tendency to 
dreaming in the little fellow. She taught him how 
to play ; she reprimanded him when she found him 
unoccupied. But even her displeasure was happiness 
and favor to him, for it caused her to take notice of 
him. He listened to her ; he stood like a little 
statue, and looked up at her devoutly with his 
radiant eyes. 

Irma could not long support the love-craving 
look of the child. 

She turned away from him ; she asked herself 
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with a shudder : " Is it possible that no one but 
myself sees that terrible resemblance ? " 

"No one," was the answer she read in the total 
absence of suspicion in the members of her family, 
in strangers, in every one who saw the child and 
broke out into admiration of the lovely little creature. 

His special admirer was the doctor, who other- 
wise was not in the habit of paying any attention to 
healthy children. " I am told that Count Eric is t6 
be educated for the clergy," he said to Lisette, who 
had treated him very distantly for a long time, but 
had finally given up doing so because he had not 
seemed to notice it in the least. " But I'll prophesy 
to you that they won't make a canon of him. He 
won't stay at home, he'll be a travelling priest, a 
missionary. Even now he has a wonderful love for 
man and beast, and such an irresistible desire to go 
out into the world." ' 

Helmy and Wilhelm, kind souls, often said that 
they would be glad of a ninth boy, if they could 
be sure of his being like Eric. " And such poetic- 
ally beautiful children are generally delicate, but 
this one looks like a cherub, and is as healthy as 



one. 



This comparison had first been made by Countess 
Agatha. From love of her favorite grandson, she 
withdrew earlier than usual from her nunlike se- 
clusion. She was rather pleased with Herrmann's 
jesting reproach that he would never have believed 
that she could be as weak and indulgent as she ap- 
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peared towards his second son. — He reminded her 
of his grandfather. 

This assertion had been made by the countess, 
and remained for the members of the two houses of 
Dornach a family dogma, which means a tenet that 
deceives both common sense and the profoundest 
discernment 

As the time for the Carnival drew near, Herr- 
mann's mother reminded him and Irma once more 
of their duties towards society. Count Wolfsberg, 
absorbed in business, and thereby obliged to re- 
main in Vienna, longed for his daughter. Countess 
Dolph wrote : 

" You are both too young to settle down in the 
country entirely. Come to town, although there is 
not much going on just now. People grow more 
stupid and their manners worse every day. For- 
merly I could tell at once whether I was talking 
to a cab-driver or a comtesse ; now I am constantly 
making mistakes. Whether there are any young 
gentlemen left, you can find out for yourselves ; an 
old woman, who may be suspected of having some 
intellect, the hereditary enemy of that species, might 
think that it had become extinct. — I am thinking 
of arranging some literary evenings, but — the literati 
are all atheists — my ' Nully ' is opposed to it. The 
good God and I are fighting for her soul ; I think I'll 
let him have it ! " 

"Your Wonsheims have called -on me. Both the 
men are in love with you, Irma ; two bears that are 
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languishing for the morning star. As soon as your 
name is mentioned, their faces assume an expression 
of humility. 

" Their better halves are beginning to retire from 
the world for reasons which — probably in order to 
deceive people as to their bitter prose — are called 
interesting. 

" My dear child, my Horace Walpole puts his 
prototype to the blush ; he writes me letters that 
are not only admirable and entertaining, but affec- 
tionate into the bargain. To be sure, he runs no 
risk in so doing. Such is my fate. . The only 
intelligent bachelor in the world, and — seas divide 
us. Always the same old story, everything is re- 
peated in this world, which itself is no original 
creation of the Lord God, but was made after a 
model fashioned by the devil. I have the best 
authority for asserting this. 

" And now I say once more : Come ! Tear your- 
selves away from your rural friends, Wilhelm and 
Helmy, to whom I send my warmest regards, and 
from your people, who are so fond of your money, 
your warm soups, and your jackets. 

" In conclusion, the news of the day : Alma is 
in Vienna. We heard that she was being bored to 
death at her castle in the forest. So your father 
wrote her a charitable lie : 'Your friends miss you 
sadly ; why do you remain away from them ? ' She 
replied : ' I shall stay away for ever ' — and came at 
once." 
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" Shall you see her ? " asked Herrmann. 

Irma colored to the roots of her hair : " Yes," 
she answered. 

" So you feel that you can forgive her ? " 

" I ? — What right have I — has any one ? " she 
corrected herself, embarrassed by his look of sur- 
prise at her words. " Which of us is so pure, 
which of us stands so high, that he should presume 
to say : ' I forgive the guilt of others ' ? " 

* * * * * * 

A few weeks later Irma met Alma at a ball, spoke 
to her firsfr, and received a call from her the next 
day, which she returned in due time. 

Princess Tessin thanked her with tears in her 
still beautiful eyes. 

Irma's friendship had been the proud possession 
to which she could appeal in her struggle between 
her fear of the opinion of the world and her love 
for Wolfsberg. Two powerful sentiments in a weak 
heart, which was unable either to defy the one or 
give up the other. So she had made her way 
through life, extremely polite, extremely kind, see- 
ing in every one who approached her a judge, 
whom she tried to bribe. When Irma began to 
avoid her, it seemed to her as if the last veil had 
been torn from her transparent secret. But now 
her protectress had returned to her, and she felt 
herself reinstated, as far as possible, in the opin- 
ion of the world, whose judgment supplied to her 
the place of conscience. 
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Count Wolfsberg expressed neither approval nor 
disapproval of the resumption of the intercourse 
between his daughter and Alma. By degrees they 
fell into the old ways again. Wolfsberg would oc- 
casionally make some sarcastic remark about " our 
good princess ; " and Irma would take her part, even 
though not as warmly as formerly. 

Countess Dolph's surmise proved correct ; both 
the brothers Wonsheim were hopelessly in love with 
their fair neighbor of the country. The latter had 
" slackened " considerably of late, but nevertheless 
she was and remained — and this was particularly 
perceptible here in town, where there were so many 
occasions for comparison — more beautiful, more 
elegant, and more sympathetic than any other 
woman. The brothers went into society solely on 
her account. Betty and Carla, who had recently 
become mothers, were confined to the house. All 
congratulations upon their young fatherhood were 
rejected by the Wonsheims, with the remark : 

" Oh, that doesn't signify ; they are nothing but 
girls ! " 

Herrmann, good fellow, got one son after an- 
other, and they got "nothing but girls." They 
sought consolation for this disappointment in all 
sorts of amusement. 

Among these was the "fun" which they derived 
from their intercourse with Fay. They were her 
confidants ; she told them everything, and more, if 
possible. For instance, that she was carrying on a 
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foreign correspondence, and took life very seriously 
now ; indeed, like some one whom she made her 
example, she looked only at the dark side of things. 
That she was learning to handle money, and fre- 
quently paid her bills herself, of course with gloves 
on her hands. That she read the exchange-list 
every day, for she might suddenly be obliged to sell 
some stocks, in order to defray the expenses of a 
long journey, which would possibly turn out to be 
a wedding journey. 

Countess Dolph, with whom Fay spent the greater 
part of her time, and who had been let even farther 
into her secrets than the brothers Wonsheim, did 
not blame her for her frankness. 

" In the world, which is merely an extended 
family, everybody knows everything about every 
one else, as it is," she said to Fay one evening in 
Irma's presence. 

" Do you really think so ? " asked the latter. " In 
my opinion the world and the family know hardly 
anything about their members ; I, at least, have 
a predilection for those whom they slight, and try 
to avoid those whom they idolize." 

" Then you had better mistrust yourself," replied 
Dolph. 

" Perhaps I do so," said Irma, in return. 

Her aunt shrugged her shoulders with apparent 
indifference, but was inwardly moved by an anxious 
reflection which she had never expressed, and had 
chased away again and again, but which had con- 
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stantly returned to her : " Tessin's only genuine 
love was not quite unfortunate after all. Pah ! They 
who cannot resist the irresistible are excusable," she 
added in thought, and put an end to all further dis- 
cussion by saying : '* Excuse me, child, but that is 
morbid exaggeration." 

It was but rarely that Irma felt herself impelled 
to utterances like the above. They were drawn 
from her by the anxiety in her heart, by the despair- 
ing temptation to anticipate the disclosure which, 
at any hour, might be brought about by chance, that 
mysterious ruler of the world, with which no power 
on earth can interfere. 

These were dark moments, but Irma had also 
times of inward peace — those in which she suc- 
ceeded in forgetting. With wise deliberation, with 
endless pains, she applied herself to the acquisition 
of that grand art, which brings freedom to so many 
souls. 

She lived in the present, in the alleviation of the 
suffering with which she came in contact, in the shy 
love to her husband, the care of her children, to 
which she devoted herself with delight and torture. 
She often repeated to herself, in consolation, the 
words : " A whole existence of integrity must be 
able to outweigh an hour of error — Be able to ? " 
— spoke the voice of the torturing doubt within her 
bosom — " possibly, if that existence were not so 
sweet, if the consequences of the error did not live 
and breathe ! " 




XVIII. 

In the course of the winter Countess Agatha had 
frequently expressed a desire to have a visit from 
her children and grandchildren as soon as they left 
town. They came, and the countess again and 
again begged for a postponement of the departure 
of her guests. Chiefly on Eric's account — the child 
had fairly bewitched her. Herrmann often followed 
her with his eyes, as, looking much older than she 
really was, she strode along stiffly and solemnly, 
leading by the hand the little boy whom she had 
taken to her heart, and who caused her to regret so 
bitterly that the gift of making children love her 
had been denied her. 

The child hardly knew what to make of this 
dumb affection. What was the good of those walks 
that had no aim, and during which not even a story 
was told ? Eric would make faint attempts at dis- 
engaging his hand from that of his grandmother, 
but then she would ask : 

" Don't you like to be with me, Eric ? " 

He was afraid to utter the 4< No " which hovered 
upon his lips, and after a while would ask, shyly : 
•' And what are we going to play at now ? " Upon 
which the old lady, after a few awkward attempts 
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to direct his attention to a bird flying past, or a 
flower by the wayside, would take him back to his 
nurse. 

The summer had come before the family finally 
reached Dornach. The hay of the first mowing 
was drying in the meadows. The fragrance of the 
blooming lime-trees was almost overwhelming ; the 
grain stood high, the birds were brooding on their 
nests. 

From the carriage in which the last part of the 
journey was made, the children called out jubi- 
lantly to every passer-by : " Here we are, we have 
come back ! " 

A peasant harrowing in a field pulled up his 
horses so suddenly that their collars were pushed 
up to their heads, and waved his hat joyfully. 
Women cutting the grass by the wayside, rose up, 
and courtesied awkwardly. 

" Have you got home at last ? We thought we 
were never going to see you again," said a short, 
deformed girl with long arms. And a handsome, 
slender woman drew her headkerchief over her eyes, 
put her arms a-kimbo, and fairly writhed with 
laughter — for very joy. The school was just dis- 
charging its full complement of boys and girls. An 
ear-rending cheer went up, caps flew into the air, at 
the gate of the court-yard there was a great crowd. 
The schoolmaster darted from the door, as from 
the mouth of a pistol, into the midst of the noisy 
troop. With practised hand he distributed cuffs to 
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the right and left, and at the same time bowed 
respectfully to the lord and lady of the manor. 

Herrmann ordered the driver to stop ; a few 
words were exchanged, all the pupils were invited 
to a children's festival in the park on the following 
Sunday, and the carriage rolled on. It had been 
escorted since their arrival at the station by a one- 
year volunteer of the Twelfth Dragoons. A tall, 
handsome fellow, with light hair and blue eyes, and 
a good-natured, boyish face. This was Willy, Wil- 
helm's eldest, on a powerful chestnut, a present 
from Herrmann. 

The young fellow had passed a brilliant examina- 
tion the year before, was now stationed in the neigh- 
borhood, and in the autumn was to go through a 
thorough course of agriculture under the strict 
supervision of his father. To him it would fall to 
take the place of the latter, in case, as might hap- 
pen any day, he should be deprived of the power 
to furnish a maintenance for his family. And not 
only a maintenance, but a competence. His chil- 
dren had always risen from table satisfied ; each 
one of the eight had been given the opportunity to 
learn every thing that was necessary, to follow from 
his earliest years the course towards which inclina- 
tion and talent impelled him. And that which 
afforded the possibility of giving them so much, was 
the good, native soil, which yielded forth every- 
thing that a faithful son and cultivator could expect 
of it. 
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In hard times, such as must come to every agri- 
culturist, Wilhelm had sometimes been forced to 
accept the assistance which his cousin offered him 
with ingenious delicacy. But it was done so reluc- 
tantly, that Herrmann always lost patience. 

" What do you mean ? You insult me — My 
brotherly love you accept — yes indeed, but my 
paltry florins — oh no, you couldn't think of that, 
you protest vehemently. Why, I should like to 
know, why ? " 

"Because I don't like the man to whom I owe 
anything," replied Wilhelm, his face growing purple. 
" I don't like him, deuce take me — I say just what 
I mean ! If any one helps me out with money, I 
always feel like a schoolboy. That's my way. 
Change me if you can." 

That, of course, Herrmann could not do, and 
Wilhelm recovered his kindness and good-nature 
only when he had repaid the debt which he had 
incurred, albeit his creditor was his best friend and 
nearest relative. Indeed, he was incurable, and 
Herrmann was not in the least fitted for a monitor, 
nor, indeed, given to fault-finding of any kind. If 
anything excited his sarcasm, it was the tendency 
to criticise which most people exhibit, although 
they clothe it in the garment of a virtue, and pass 
it off for sympathy. Herrmann was not even ca- 
pable of reproving one whom he thought highly of, 
for a fault which pained him. 

Thus he did not for a long time take any ap- 
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parent notice of the fact that Irma conspicuously 
slighted her lovely younger son in favor of the 
elder, so independent, so full of strength and vigor, 
and concealed from her his pained surprise at 
every mark of the dissimilarity of her feelings 
towards the two children. 

Perhaps she had no suspicion of it. The change 
in her whole manner, when she turned from one 
child to the other, possibly took place unknown to 
her. — But if unknown, why was it that Irma often 
seemed to consider a caress extorted from her by 
the little one, as a wrong committed towards her 
first-born, for which she endeavored to compensate 
him an hundred-fold ? 

Herrmann at last questioned her with regard to 
this, and her answer was a look of such painful 
confusion, that he thought : " She surely reproaches 
herself for her injustice and is struggling against it ; 
she will conquer it in the end." 

About this time Fay, who, a while ago, had taken 
up her abode in Dornach as a follower of Aunt 
Dolph, removed to the estate of her friends the 
Wonsheims. 

" Excellent people, those over there," she said ; 
"but they bore you to death. Nobody but the 
Wilhelms, nothing but peace, nothing but love, and 
that of a kind in which you can't take a part — No, 
thank you ! " 

The brothers started the question whether it 
would not be well to " stir them up " once more. 
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But an attempt which was made to that effect, 
proved unsuccessful. It soon became evident that 
the most entertaining person at present in Dornach 
was " old Dolph." She, at least, had quite a pas- 
sion for lawn tennis, the only pastime which the 
neighbors who had grown " tame " had not ceased 
to practise. Her headaches troubled her far more 
in the country than in town ; among all the things 
to which she objected, draughts occupied a promi- 
nent place, but notwithstanding, she would spend 
hours at tennis, devoting herself with justice and 
strictness to her part of umpire. 

" Because it gives her a chance to annoy people," 
thought Fraulein Nullinger. 

When the Wonsheim party drove over to Dornach 
on their tally-ho, they frequently had to submit to 
furnishing the ignorant population with an object 
of not very agreeable attention. Both the gentle- 
men and the ladies, in their fanciful tennis-suits, 
and decorated with glaring heraldic emblems, were 
often mistaken for a band of rope dancers. 

Of course they were, one and all, such profi- 
cients at lawn tennis that they could have held their 
own in the English game. Herrmann and Irma 
were not far behind them, and the games which were 
played seemed endless. Even the opponents were 
forced to admire each other ; the umpire alone was 
never quite satisfied. 

Even though a ball, served with incomparable 
grace, and caught with never-failing accuracy, would 
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sometimes fly to and fro thirty times before it fell 
to the ground, Aunt Dolph vouchsafed only quali- 
fied praise. 

" Quite good, children ; not at all bad for a 
native game. Abroad it would be pronounced a 
failure. — Protest as much as you like, I can't help 
you. Only lately I had a call from a Mile, de Nieu- 
venhuis-Cabeliau, the first lady tennis-player in the 
world. She wears a number six and a half glove on 
her left hand, and a number eight on her right, and 
is as crooked, I can tell you, as a treck-schuyt * in 
the act of capsizing, from much swinging of raquets. 
That's what I call practice, and that is the only way 
to attain perfection in the game." 

"And a hump," replied Fay ; "I shouldn't care 
about that." 

" Tyro that you are ! That jufvrouw \ is prouder 
of it than a hero of his scars." 

" Indeed, she has reason to be," declared Betty 
Wonsheim, as she examined her right hand and 
flattered herself inwardly: "Thank goodness, it is 
a little larger than the left one, even now." 

Before the guests left, an appointment was made 
for the next afternoon, when a festival in the woods 
was to take place, to be given by Countess Dolph. 

She thought it necessary to show her gratitude for 
the many attentions which she had received from 

* Hollandish for tow-boat. — Tr. 
f Hollandish for young lady. — Tr. 
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the neighboring families. " My invitation to an 
Entertainment,' as we used to say, is nothing but 
a return-coach, my dear Herrmanns and Wil- 
helms ; it is intended to bring back to you a small 
part of the pleasure which your kindness has af- 
forded me." 

Young and old expected wonders. The festival 
in the woods (Fay had prevailed on good Frau- 
lein Nullinger to let out the secret) formed a pre- 
text for keeping Herrmann and Irma away from 
the castle for a time. 

On their return, a great surprise would await 
them : a magic illumination of the castle and the 
garden, and fireworks, superintended by one of the 
greatest Viennese pyrotechnists in person. 

The hour and place of the rendezvous were 
appointed. The agreement was to meet at- four 
o'clock by the old fowler's-hut. The majority of 
the party intended to take a roundabout way, and 
first mount to the ruined castle. Aunt Dolph and 
Helmy preferred to stay with the children, who, 
with their attendants, were to be sent direct to the 
"owl-house." 

It was their favorite spot in the woods. The 
deserted fowler's-hut, covered with creepers, was an 
object of the greatest interest to Herrmann and 
Eric. They would shake the locked door, they 
would peep with burning curiosity, and secret, 
delicious fear through the dim, tiny window-panes, 
which were protected by iron netting. By looking 
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changing vows of love, in front of the dungeon, from 
which the wails of the captives, rotting on damp 
straw, would have risen up to you." 

Fraulein Nullinger rose : " That is enough, count- 
ess ; I even say it is too much." 

" There we have it, now she is offended," sighed 
Dolph. " Indeed, my dear, you have no right to 
think of the days of chivalry with enthusiasm. 
Your heart is too thin-skinned for that." 

That night many fervent prayers went up from 
Dornach and its neighborhood. 

u O God," entreated Fay, oh her knees by her 
bedside, " Thou knowest all, Thou knowest that 
Aunt Dolph had a letter from Tessin to-day. Grant, 
dear God, that the letter may contain the words : 
* I have always had a failing for the little woman, 
and have made up my mind to marry her.' " 

" Dear God," murmured Fraulein Nullinger, ty- 
ing her nightcap and drawing the bedclothes up 
over her ears : " Dear God, and Holy Virgin, all ye 
Holy Martyrs, give me patience with my mistress !" 
She even went farther, and asked that she might be 
led to feel some affection for her tormentor. But 
this request was considered indiscreet even in 
heaven, and remained unheard. 

Very fervent was the prayer of the youngest 
scions of the house of Wilhelm. Nine-year old Rudi 
led it, and said : " Thou art so good to children, 
dear God ; grant, dear God, because Thou art so 
good, that to-morrow may be a fine day.'' 
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The day, and even the late evening had been 
very hot ; now there arose, first gently, then more 
and more vehemently, a strong wind from the north. 
A rustling went through the treetops, all sorts of 
voices were speaking at once ; there was a happy 
moaning and laughing in the branches, and it seemed 
as if loud cries were heard. "Relief, relief !" whis- 
pered the waving boughs. Massive clouds, which 
had settled themselves comfortably around the hori- 
zon, suddenly started from their repose. Changing 
from thick balls into long shreds, they finally sailed 
away, quite thin and transparent. 

In undisputed glory the moon stood in the sky, as 
Willy, some hours after midnight, approached the 
parental roof. He crossed the paved cdurt slowly. 
In the low, shingle-roofed stables on either side, 
men and beasts were still fast asleep. A dog, ly- 
ing curled up on a threshold, growled ominously ; 
then all was silent again ; even the fountain in front 
of the so-called castle had ceased its plashing. The 
young soldier was sorry to see this. He had spent 
the addition to his pay which his cousin Herrmann 
had given him, on the purchase of a beautiful new 
stone shell for the fountain. And now it was dried 
up ! — " Here are the water-pipes out of order again," 
he said to himself, "and no money for repairs ! " 

Poor little fountain, poor, beloved home ! Even 

in the moonlight, which transfigures everything, it 

did not look attractive, with its bare walls, its narrow 

arched windows, and its steep curved roof. Its only 

14 
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ornament was a wooden veranda, the slanting pil- 
lars and shaky railing of which were concealed by 
luxuriant vines. 

Willy knocked at the gate softly, in order to 
waken no one but the gardener who also did duty 
as porter, gave his horse in charge to him, and 
entered the house. 

The next morning his jubilant brothers greeted a 
day of unusual splendor, and knew very well who 
had sent it. 

In Dornach little Herrmann ran from his father 
to his mother and vice versa. He could not find 
rest anywhere, and was enchanting in his excite- 
ment and his impatience. " Do you know, Eric," 
he said, embracing his brother impetuously, " we're 
going to sit up as long as the big folks to-night. 
We're going to see the owl." 

" And what are you going to do there ? " asked 
Aunt Dolph. 

" I'm going to peep." 

" And then ? " 

"Then I'm going to run, run on the meadow, 
so quick that no one can see me — as quick " — he 
opened his eyes as wide as possible, raised his 
arms over his head, and racked his little brain to 
find a suitable comparison, " as quick " 

il As the devil," said his aunt, coming to his aid, 
but he made a gesture of disdain, and cried : 

" Oh, ever so much quicker ! " 

She laughed and patted his cheek ; she, who did 
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not like children, because they were noisy and left 
the doors open, had a weakness for this grand- 
nephew of hers. 

"A true child of the aristocracy," she declared. 
"Of a pure, healthy race, well-fed, well-housed, 
well-washed from the first moment of his existence. 
He neither knows what fear is, nor parsimony. He 
is ready for blows when necessary, and would give 
the shirt off his back, if it were needed. He has 
courage, kindness of heart, benevolence — he has all 
the virtues in which I am lacking — that is the 
reason why I love him." 

- Fraulein Nullinger looked at her in bewilder- 
ment, and thought: "Strange, she never had a 
heart before this ; is it possible that one has grown 
up within her ? " 





XIX. 

At the edge of the pine-woods, through which a 
broad path led to the ruin, Herrmann and Irma, 
accompanied by Fraulein Nullinger, met the Wons- 
heims, Fay, and Willy with his two brothers next in 
order. The latter had been borne to the spot by 
two stout farmhorses at a galloping pace, which 
tossed up the ground all around them. 

The ladies had left the carriage, Wilhelm and 
his sons had dismounted, Gustav and Clement alone 
were still seated on their horses, holding a parley 
with their wives, who had thought it necessary to 
appear in the guise of tourists. They wore sailor 
hats with blue veils, short dresses of summer-home- 
spun, laced Russia leather boots, thick goat's-hair 
stockings, and carried, slung across their shoulders, 
light- colored mackintoshes. 

" Just look here, countess," said Clement to 
Irma, not without secret pride, " how they've fixed 
themselves up. And, fancy, they've taken it into 
their heads to scramble up to the ruin by the bad 
footpath." 
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" Because there is such a fine view from there," 
said Carla. 

" And because it's dangerous," Betty added. 

" And so poetical, isn't it, Fraulein Nullinger ? 
That's just the thing for you," remarked Fay, in 
good-natured jest. " I'll give you my arm, I'll take 
you up safely, I promise you ! " 

Fraulein Nullinger courtesied so low that it 
seemed as if she were about to sit down, and, over- 
come by nervous gratitude, accepted Fay's kind 
proposition. 

The coachman, with the carriage, and the grooms, 
with the horses, were sent to the place of meeting. 
Wilhelm gave his orders in an unusually curt man- 
ner, and muttered to himself : " Nonsense ! deuced 
nonsense — to choose that way — I'm sure that's 
Willy's idea "* 

" Go on, volunteer, you lead the way," said the 
ladies, waving a farewell to those who remained 
behind as they started on their way. 

Wilhelm hesitated a moment, and then followed 
them, in order to watch over his son. — " That con- 
founded puppy is hopping about as if mounted on 
springs ; and I do believe he's flirting already — and 
with three women at a time. Just wait, you scamp, 
I shall not take my eyes off you ! " 

" And what are you going to do, countess ? " 
asked Gustav. 

" I shall go on foot too, but by the good path," 
said Irma, cheerfully, taking her husband's arm. 
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" Then we'll ride ahead slowly." And they 
started off on their two famous black thorough- 
breds. 

" All gone. Did you ever see any one so impo- 
lite as our guests ? " said Herrmann, laughing. 

" I think we are quite as much so ; we let them 
go without remonstrance." 

" And remain alone, which is the best of all," he 
resumed, after a while. " To think that there are 
people who say that love passes away, — and they 
think they know it, poor fools ! Mine, to-day, is 
just the same that it was the first day I met you, 
and knew nothing about you but your name." 

He threw his arm around her ; side by side they 
walked on. The riders had disappeared from view, 
there was a grand solitude around them, a silence 
magically enlivened by the sounds of the forest. 
Above the treetops there was glowing sunshine, cool 
shadows spread beneath their feet. As far as the 
eye could reach, the woods were around them, a 
holy, consecrated space, in which those who are 
bound by mutual love are freed from disturbing 
thoughts of the outside world, from the conscious- 
ness of the flight of time. 

Irma had disengaged herself gently from Herr- 
mann's clasp ; she stood before him and looked 
gravely into his eyes. " But I," she suddenly began, 
" love you more and more every day. And my 
love — sees" 

" In contrast to mine, which, I suppose, is blind ? " 
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" Undeniably," she replied, drawing him towards 
her, and pressing her brow to his breast. 

Then he cried : " Long live my blind love ! The 
night with which it surrounds me is not like any 
other ; it is a clear, bright night. It shows me the 
good spirit of "my house, the comforter of the 
sorrowing " 

" Etcetera ! " she interrupted him with a forced 
laugh. " Let that be, I beg of you, Herrmann." 

" Well then, not another word in your praise. 
But how shall I manage to conceal that with which 
my heart is overflowing? You demand dissimu- 
lation, you who are invariably Truth itself ! " He 
seized both her hands, they trembled in his grasp. 
" What is it that troubles you ? — Tell it to your best 
friend. — Listen, sometimes — I will confess it to you, 
sometimes it seems to me — when, as now, you avoid 
my glance, or tremble at my touch, as if your soul 
held a secret, some strange feeling, some painful 
memory — I know not what — Is that a delusion, 
Irma ? a folly, a wrong against you ? — Answer me." 

She stood as if petrified. Her regal figure drawn 
up to its full height, her head raised, as if she were 
offering it to the falling thunder-bolt, hardly breath- 
ing, her eyes lowered, an unuttered word upon her 
faintly quivering lips. 

And she was beautiful in this solemn immobility, 
with this humbly proud expression upon her feat- 
ures, like that of a saint undergoing torture. 

The man who idolized her gazed at her in shame 
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and remorse. Was it not a doubt of her which he 
had expressed by his question, so long suppressed, 
and now asked so thoughtlessly ? 

" And what if you were right ? " said Irma, in a 
tone so bitter, so choked, that it seemed as if it must 
have lacerated her throat. 

" In what ?^ You have misunderstood me " 

" Put the case that I had done you a wrong," 
she continued, in the same suppressed, indistinct 
voice. " Put the case." 

" What case — an impossible one ? — I should turn 
mad sooner" — He struck his forehead with his 
clenched fist. " I cannot understand you. — Why 
this unnecessary cruelty ? — What horrible test are 
you putting me to ? " 

" A test ? " she repeated. " Would your love stand 
it, the hardest, the most terrible test of all ? — And 
if that had happened of which I spoke — what would 
you do ? " 

She kept her eyes fixed upon the ground, and 
only felt that he placed his hand upon her arm 
with a firm pressure. 

And then he spoke, and his voice had once 
more its deep, gentle tone, and his words flowed 
from the inexhaustible spring of his goodness : 
" If that had happened to which you cannot even 
give a name, then I should be bereft of all that 
gives my life its value ; but I should love you 
nevertheless, and to that unconquerable love would 
be added boundless pity. For I know you, and 
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cannot doubt that you would be annihilated by the 
consciousness of guilt." 

Oh, that faith, strong and true as the heart which 
cherished it, and which she had been about to 
break, in order to relieve her own \ 

" You must not ! " cried a voice within her. 
" You have deceived — you must still lie ! You have 
forfeited your right to truth." 

"Come," said Herrmann, as he seated himself 
upon a moss-covered stone, half sunken in the soft 
soil of the forest. " You ought to rest and calm 
yourself before we follow the others. Here is a 
lovely velvet cushion prepared expressly for us. 
Come and sit down by me." 

" Here I am," she said, sinking down on the 
ground before him, placing her folded hands upon 
his knees and leaning against his breast. " Let me 
stay here, it does me good to look up to you in 
humility." 

" We have been foolishly tormenting each other, 
and I alone was to blame for it, with my absurd 
ideas," said he. " Forgive me!" 

" I — forgive you ? My friend, my beloved, if 
you only once would give me occasion to do so ! 
Pray do it. Teach me the happiness of being able 
to forgive you something." 

" I thank you for your excellent intention," he 
cried, with comical dismay. " I will give you a 
chance to carry it out — at least I will make an at- 
tempt to do so." 
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" It will be unsuccessful." She put her arms 
around him and clasped her fingers about his neck. 
"Look at me, your eyes are like your soul. Let 
them rest on me with that look of blessing. How 
good I seem .' The forest is turned into a temple, 
and I am a poor weak mortal, and you are the 
priest, whose strong hand will lead me to salvation." 





XX. 

There was already quite a lively party at the 
ruin when Herrmann and Irma reached it. Frau- 
lein Nullinger, redder than ever, and fairly bloated 
with being overheated, was the first to see them. 

" There tliey are, there is the charming couple. 
Pray look at the count, how handsome he is, and 
how much he looks, as I have always said, like the 
picture that we make to ourselves of the hero Sieg- 
fried I " • 

" Well yes, you are quite right, but his wife is 
not Chriemhilde,* she is Isolde," * said Fay, running 
to meet the new-comers, who soon were in the midst 
of their merry guests, and could join them in their 
admiration of the exploits to which Willy was 
spurred on by the presence of three young and 
beautiful ladies. He was just walking from one 
battlement to the other, on a beam that had been 
fixed to the latter for their support. His brothers, 
stimulated by his example, climbed about the old 
walls like cats. 

Wilhelm stood below clenching his fists. "AH 

* Characters from old German epic poems. — Tr. 
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my boys have the devil in them, when they get a 
chance to show off before a female audience," he 
said to Herrmann. " I don't like it, at all. That's 
the wood that ladies' men are made of." 

Herrmann patted his shoulder. " You know you 
don't believe that yourself, old fellow," he said, and 
the Wonsheims laughed and watched the foolhardy 
exploits of the boys with a patronizing expression. 
Betty lamented that she was not a man — that was the 
only true thing, after all ; Fraulein Nullinger was in 
raptures, did not care that her lawn dress was much 
the worse for her climb, and reconstructed the 
whole ruin in imagination. She called up all the 
different parts, the names of which she had at her 
tongue's end, and peopled the whole with knights 
in armor and their retainers. 

Carla and Gustav, whom she assured that all the 
ladies of the castle had looked like the blonde 
Countess Wonsheim, listened to her attentively. 
Gustav was astonished at so much " learning," and 
hardly knew whether to consider it ridiculous or to 
admire it. Although convinced of the correctness 
of all Fraulein Nullinger's statements, he disliked 
to show that this was the case, and he therefore 
exclaimed, at every pause which she made * 

" Oh, fudge ! " 

"Ah, and this air, this ozone ! " cried the spin- 
ster, with enthusiasm. " If I could only dwell 
here ! " 

" Dwell here as much as you like," replied Fay, 
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who came up just then. " But don't expect me to 
pull you up again. You slipped seventeen times — 
I counted them. My right arm, to which you clung 
like a drowning person, is almost broken. — You're 
growing fat, if you'll allow me to say so." 

Fraulein Nullinger drew in her breath and 
stretched herself, so as to appear thinner. " If I am 
growing fat," was her reply, " it can only be from 
sorrow and vexation. That does happen sometimes, 
indeed it does, — I am a living example of it," she 
concluded, not without bitterness. 

Fay excused herself : " Well, well, don't be of- 
fended." 

The companion vowed that she would sooner die 
than take offence at anything which Countess Fay 
might do or say, upon which the latter embraced 
her and said : 

"You're not spoilt, you good soul, you dear old 
Nully." 

Clement, meanwhile, had stepped out upon a pro- 
jecting rock. " Here's the spot ; here there's a fine 
view — of Aunt Dolph, of your boys, Wilhelm, who 
are scrabbling about there, and of the tea-tables," 
he cried. 

" And of a shaky footbridge," Herrmann joined 
in. " I have had it taken down half a dozen times, 
and it is always put up again." 

" You will not change that as long as they're 
felling trees up in the mountains. No woodcutter 
would take the roundabout way over the main 
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bridge, even though it is only about two hundred 
feet farther." 

"I wouldn't take it either," cried Fay, "particu- 
larly if some one I cared for was on the opposite 
bank. But look, look, the view is really superb. 
Let us enjoy it for the present." 

All the others surrounded her. Down on the 
meadow several servants, under Helmy's supervi- 
sion, were making preparations for a very ample 
five-o'clock tea. Several of the young gentlemen 
followed their movements very attentively, while 
the others tried to get a sight of the curiosities 
concealed in the fowler's hut. 

Countess Dolph had remained in the carriage, 
which stood in the shade at the edge of the wood. 
She was watching with delight little Herrmann's ex- 
ecution of the running-feats, for which he had pre- 
pared her. He ran to the willows at the end of the 
meadow and back again, then to one side of the 
latter and thence to the other, just like a young colt 
that is giving full vent to its exuberance of strength 
and spirits. Suddenly he stopped, raised his head, 
looked up at the castle, and when he saw his parents 
there on the mountain, he stretched out his arms to 
them and threw them kisses. 

" I see you, papa, mamma. Oh how little you 
look, — so little," measuring with his finger. 

His voice did not reach them, — the party assem- 
bled could only see the pretty gestures with which 
he approached the bank of the stream, were loud in 
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their praises of the " splendid " little fellow, and 
waved their hands and handkerchiefs to him. 
Clement made a speaking-tube of his hands and 
cried : " Come up here, if you dare ! " 

Suddenly Irma uttered a cry of horror, and Herr- 
mann, leaning over the precipice, called out at the 
top of his voice : " Go away from the water — go 
back ! " 

The child seemed to have formed a quick resolve ; 
he was running towards the footbridge. The old 
nurse, who had kept near him, followed him, stum- 
bling, panting. 

The attention of the other children was aroused ; 
the same impulse flashed through them all : — after 
Herrmann, to the footbridge ! — And away they flew, 
Wilhelm's seven-year-old Hans at the head. 

It lasted some time before Helmy, with the aid 
of the nurse-maid and the servants, could capture 
the fugitives. Herrmann's nurse, too, had just suc- 
ceeded in laying hold of him ; he struggled with 
her, and she seemed to have got the better of him, 
when, with a sudden jerk, he freed himself from her 
grasp, and fled. 

"I do dare ! Papa, mamma, I'm coming to you ! " 
He ran and ran, and all who came hastening after 
him from the meadow, remained far behind. 

Now his white dress was seen among the willows, 
and the next moment he appeared upon the beam 
which composed the footbridge. 

At the same instant Herrmann flew towards the 
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broken rocky stairs and down the steep descent of 
their weather-beaten, crumbling steps. 

Irma followed him without uttering a sound, and, 
swift as an arrow, Willy was beside her. 

But of the others, too, there was not one who 
hesitated to venture on the dizzy path. Not one 
thought of the risk which he or she was running. 
One feeling possessed them all, one fear, one wish. 
— They slid, tottered, regained their balance, and 
hastened on. For an instant, they stopped in their 
daring achievement. A shrill, terrible shriek had 
rent the air. Like a sharp knife it penetrated Irma's 
heart. 

With steady steps, the boy had reached the 
middle of the bridge, was shouting a triumphant 
challenge to his pursuers, looked back, accelerated 
his pace, stumbled, fell 

" On the rocks ! " the despairing, piercing cry of 
his mother rang out. 

Herrmann had thrown off a portion of his clothes, 
reached the bank in long leaps, and sprang into the 
boiling torrent. And Irma, his name upon her lips, 
madly yearning to follow him into that mortal dan- 
ger, stood as if all her limbs were paralyzed. 

The others, of whom she had been far in advance, 
reached her, sped past her. She remained motion- 
less ; her whole soul was in her eyes, in the look 
of agonized intensity with which she gazed down 
into the depths. 

Herrmann was swimming vigorously and deliber- 
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ately in the current which flowed toward the rocks. 
— And now a confused sound of voices was heard, 
and Irma distinguished, O consolation ! O mercy 1 
that of faithful Wilhelm : 

"To the right — The poles — Bring the ropes — 
Keep to the right, for God's sake ! " 

She saw him for whom this call was intended, 
saw his beloved face, his arm, she saw, too, the 
white dress of the child. A wave — the elements 
are merciful — has borne the boy towards his father. 

" O God of goodness ! O God of mercy ! " 
she stammered, "spare them, give them back to 
me ! " 

A terrible fear succeeded to jubilant hope. 

" What are they doing now ? — What is happen- 
ing?" 

Some one is being let down from the bridge by a 
rope — it is Willy — a horrible silence reigns. — Irma's 
pulses cease beating, " Help ! " She too would 
help ; though rooted to the ground just now, she 
proceeds, runs down the rocky path with steady 
feet, reaches the spot, stumbles, extends her arms — 
it seems to her as if night had come — people gather 
around her — more and more people, lamenting and 
uttering exclamations of horror. They are carrying 
something — a heavy burden — and lay it down — oh, 
how gently and carefully ! — If she could only see 
what it is over which they are bending, and with 
which they are taking such pains 

Suddenly a joyful movement goes through the 
i5 
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crowd : " The doctor ! Thank God, he has come ! — 
The keeper has brought him — his child was sick, 
and the doctor was there ! " 

Irma hears distinctly these breathless, panting 
words, and awakens from semi-unconsciousness. 
The veil is lifted from her eyes. She goes forward, 
attempts to break through the crowd — All recede 
before her — One alone, half-undressed, dripping, 
falls at her feet, writhes on the ground moaning and 
wailing. He seizes the hem of her dress : 

" Trample on me ! It was I who did it. I called 
him, accursed creature that I am, senseless as a 
beast — trample on my empty skull, trample me to 
death ! " he howled, hiding his face in the grass at 
her feet. 

Irma evaded him. Her eye had fallen on the 
dead bodies, the gaping wound on Herrmann's fore- 
head, the livid face of her boy. She started back, 
lifted her clasped hands towards heaven, and sank 
to the ground with a terrible cry of anguish : 
" Dead ?— Both dead ? " 

No one answered, and she rose, and, bending 
over Herrmann, covered his breast with kisses, cry- 
ing : " He lives, doctor— his heart is beating— I felt 
it ! " 

The doctor, who, although he had but very little 
hope from the first, had not yet ceased his attempts 
to resuscitate the child, replied by a gesture of ne- 
gation. 

She, however, pressed her mouth upon that of 
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the dead man, and breathed into it until she could 
do so no more, without the slightest result. And 
now she understood that she had lost him — Once 
more she threw herself upon him — but, suddenly, 
grasping his shoulder, she raised her head and cast 
a glance full of trembling dread at her son — " He 
too?" she moaned in a voice in which all the 
anguish seemed condensed which a human soul can 
hold : " My child too ! " 

On the verge of insanity, she prayed, implored 
God to send a miracle 

When they returned home, who had left the house 
so gaily and happily a few hours before, they were 
greeted by the sparkle of a hundred thousand 
colored lamps. Resplendent in a sea of light, 
Castle Domach received its dead master. 





XX I. 

During the first night Irma watched by her 
dead alone. It had not been possible to disen- 
gage the hand of the child from that of its father, 
and therefore they lay side by side on one bed, and 
were to be buried in one coffin. Their pallid faces 
bore no trace of the last severe struggle. Death 
seemed to have surprised them at the moment when 
each one felt the vicinity of the other, and thought 
that all danger was over. Irma held both in one 
embrace. She lay clinging to them, pale and mute 
like them, but without their peace. She had but 
one consolation in her despair, and was conscious 
of it as she pressed her head to that silent heart on 
whose joyous beat all her happiness had depended. 

God be praised that he had been spared the 
worst, that his faith in her had remained un- 
shaken to the end. Thanks to the mysterious 
power which, whenever she had been about to utter 
the words which would have made him miserable, 
had driven them back into her bosom. And now 
he had entered into eternal rest with serene brow 
and smiling lips 
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In the adjoining room sat Lisette, and suppressed 
her sobs, so as not to be heard and sent away by 
her mistress. Once she ventured softly to approach 
the door, and peeped through the keyhole. 

Irma was sitting by the bed, motionless, absorbed 
in the contemplation of her dead, with an expres- 
sion of such heartrending sorrow in her face, that 
Lisette started back. — No, that she could not bear, 
could not see 

In the morning she finally knocked at the door, 
and, when no answer came for some time, entered 
the room unbidden, addressed her mistress by name, 
and said : " It is day." 

Irma started up : " Day already ? " 

"Yes, my poor child, and you must leave this 
room. The gentlemen have come — you know-*- 
and Count Wilhelm." 

The latter had been standing at the door with 
Helmy. His eyes were red and swollen, his lips 
trembled. He could not speak, and leaned help- 
lessly upon his wife. The doctor and Willy came 
too, and behind them Eric timidly entered the room, 
holding a large bunch of white roses in both hands. 

" The gardener told me to bring these to Herr- 
mann," he said to his mother. " Here they are, 
Herrmann." 

He laid the flowers upon the bed, and, leaning on 
its edge, he raised himself as high as he could and 
pointed his lips so as to kiss his brother. But he 
could not reach him, and asked : " Why didn't 
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you sleep with me last night ? " — Just then his eye 
fell on his father, who also did not stir, whose eyes 
were also closed 

Quite startled, he retreated from the bedside. 
"What makes them sleep so long?" he suddenly 
cried. "They ought to wake up — mamma, tell 
them to wake up." 

Irma bent over him and folded him in her arms. 

The first tears which she had shed since yesterday 

fell upon the head of her little son. 

******** 

Wilhelm took it upon himself to convey to Coun- 
tess Agatha the intelligence of the terrible loss 
which she had sustained. His wife's entreaties had 
induced him to do so. She wanted to have him 
away from the scene of the catastrophe, to force 
him, by the fulfilment of a difficult duty, to gain the 
mastery over his sorrow. 

He returned sooner than had been expected. He 
had travelled day and night, partly by rail, partly 
with farm-horses, and announced the arrival of the 
countess for the next morning, that of the day on 
which the funeral was to take place. 

" How did you find her ? " asked Irma, with 
averted eyes. 

"Incomprehensible — she is either a saint or a 
stone," Wilhelm replied, and then went on to say 
that the countess had been at church when he 
arrived in Dornachthal at nine o'clock in the morn- 
:ng. Her new confessor, a tall, stern-looking young 
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man, received him, and listened, with cold surprise, 
to the sad news which he had to communicate. 
" He had not known the count, had only heard him 
spoken of." Wilhelm hated him at that moment, 
but the next he could have- fallen upon his neck, 
because he offered to prepare the old lady for the 
intelligence of the misfortune which had befallen 
her. Wilhelm waited in the room of the priest, 
who was to send for him when it was time. This 
he did after half an hour — Good, merciful God ! — 
There she sat, calmly, in a high -backed armchair, 
the priest seated beside her, his eyes cast down, a 
triumphant smile upon his lips. The countess, white 
as a sheet, held a rosary between her fingers, which 
looked perfectly lifeless. 

" I thank you," she said, " for taking the trouble 
to come here yourself ; " and then she asked him 
to tell Irma when to expect her, and begged him 
not to allow himself to be detained, as she knew 
how much he must be needed in Dornach. The 
carriage which was to take him to the station after 
breakfast, was ready. 

Not one word about her son, about her grand- 
child. Only when Wilhelm was taking leave of her, 
she asked after Eric, and said, gratefully lifting her 
eyes to heaven : 

" God has left me him ! " 

At these words Irma started, and covered her 
eyes with her hands. 

Soon after Wilhelm's return Count Wolfsberg 
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arrived, bent and aged. There were but few hu- 
man beings who could boast of possessing his love ; 
the two who were to be buried to-morrow he had 
loved. But he was also struck and agitated by the 
change which had taken place in his daughter. He 
did not cease to look at her anxiously, helped her 
in every way he could, shared her sad duties towards 
the dead. Once he suddenly clasped her to his 
breast, as tenderly as on the night before she left 
his roof. 

" Live, " he said, " you have still something to 
do on earth." 

She raised her eyes to him, and replied, resolutely : 
" Yes, father, yes ! " 

******** 

Countess Agatha was met by Wolfsberg and Irma 
under the portal of the castle. She alighted from 
her carriage, and, after a mute greeting, mounted 
the stairs, refusing all assistance. Having reached 
the top, she turned directly towards the private 
chapel, in which, for centuries past, the Counts of 
Dornach had slept their last sleep. 

The apartment, hung with black draperies, was 
filled with a weeping, sobbing crowd. When the 
old lady entered, an icy chill seemed to pervade 
the air ; tears ceased to flow, not another sound of 
lament was heard. 

Walking erect, with sublime resignation depicted 
on her stern features, the countess took part in 
the funeral ceremonies. Paralyzed by her grief, 
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she uttered no complaint, nor did she ask any 
questions concerning the event which had robbed 
her of her son and grandson. "The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord," was all that she said to herself and 
to her daughter-in-law in consolation. But she 
added : u A common sorrow unites those who bear 
it." She let Irma feel that the beloved wife of her 
son would remain dear to her even after his 
death. 

Aunt Dolph had made herself invisible for the 
past few days. Dr. Werner had to prescribe ab- 
solute rest and change of air for her. 

Something unusual was going on within her — 
the memory of little Herrmann filled her with 
sorrow — not a vehement one, indeed, but still 
alarming to the selfish old woman, as is an indis- 
position to one who enjoys good health. She con- 
fessed this to her brother, and did not hide from 
him her slight grudge against Irma, whose misfortune 
called forth pity — a very uncomfortable feeling in 
the countess' opinion. 

" I was made to share the joys, not the sorrows 
of others. Why should sadness spread abroad? 
I try to avoid it. If that is considered abomin- 
able, I must submit. Am I responsible for my 
nature ? The vine weeps, but not the thistle." So 
she said, and took her departure. 

But in the sorely stricken household on which 
she turned her back, there was one happy creature. 
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This was Eric, who went about blissfully, like one 
who has returned from exile to the yearned-for 
paradise of home. His mother loved him now, 
as she loved poor Herrmann, who had to sleep all 
the time. She took him on her lap and over- 
whelmed him with caresses. 

And the child, somewhat embarrassed in its happy 
surprise, pressed its little palms together, and sub- 
mitted with tranquil delight to all this wealth of 
love. 

One day Irma took him with her to the family- 
vault, and knelt before the recess, hung with 
wreaths, which contained the coffin of her husband 
and her first-born. 

" Eric," she said, clasping his two little hands 
in her own, " Eric, you will grow up, one of these 
days, and be a good and wise man. Then I want 
you to think of your mother, and of that which 
she is going to tell you to-day." 

The little one leaned his forehead against her 
cheek, and asked : " What are you going to tell 
me?" 

" Look about you. Where are we ? " 

" In the vault." 

" And who is sleeping in the vault ? " 

" My father and my brother." 

" And many, many other good and noble people 
who were related to them. Mark my words, Eric, 
do not forget them ; remember, when you are grown 
up, where and when your mother said to you : * For- 
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give me, my child — forgive me ! ' — Will you remem- 
ber ? " 

The boy twined his arms about her neck, and 
answered, firmly and confidently : " I'll remember." 

When they returned to the castle, Wolfsberg 
came to meet them. 

"It is time," he said to Irma. "Your mother- 
in-law and Wilhelm are waiting for you. But if 
you do not feel strong enough " 

She interrupted him. " I have been seeking 
strength," she said, gave the child in charge of the 
nurse, who was awaiting him, and went with her 
father to Countess Agatha's apartments. 

The will of the deceased had been opened be- 
fore the funeral, in the presence of Wilhelm and 
Count Wolfsberg, with the usual formalities. Its 
chief contents consisted of expressions of deep af- 
fection for and perfect confidence in his wife, and 
Wolfsberg had hesitated to communicate to her the 
text of this last message. To-day, on the third day 
after Herrmann had been laid to rest, this was to be 
done. His mother had expressed her wish to be 
present. 

The countess received Irma and Wolfsberg in 
the drawing-room of her apartments in the castle. 
It was very lofty, with pale yellow stuccoed walls, 
high marble mantelpieces, mirrors in carved gilt 
frames reaching to the ceiling, and was furnished 
in Empire style. The windows, from which a wide 
view of the park wa$ obtained, were open, admit- 
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ting the light of the setting sun, and the fragrant 
air which was wafted from the woods. 

A sombre contrast to this cheerful room was 
formed by the old lady, with her black, trailing gar- 
ments,-and her ashen face, upon which the sufferings 
and struggles of the past few days had traced deep 
furrows. • 

She rose partially from her sofa-corner, as Irma 
approached her, and, in so doing, knocked against 
a small cage containing a stuffed bird, and threw it 
to the floor. Before any one could forestall her, 
she had stooped for it and put back the toy in its 
former place. 

" Eric brought it over," she said, " and forgot 
it when you sent for him." 

Irma seized the hand which she extended to her, 
bent low over it, kissed it fervently, and drew it 
again and again to her lips, as if she were bidding 
a last farewell. 

"Well, well, my child," said the countess, in 
remonstrance, " compose yourself, I beg of you. 
We will listen to the words of our loved one who 
has gone before, steadfastly, as those who believe 
and hope." 

Wilhelm, in the meantime, had sat silent, absorbed 
in the document which he was to read aloud. 

"Begin," said the countess. 

He drew his chair nearer to hers. Irma had 
seated herself opposite to him. Her father took 
his place beside her. 
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Wilhelm read in a low, agitated voice, and the 
aged listener by his side was gradually overcome 
by a feeling long unknown to her, a sad, tender 
emotion. 

Many years ago one who had ever remained un for- 
gotten, had alluded to her in his last will and testa- 
ment in the same terms in which Herrmann alluded 
to his wife. He had honored her with the same 
confidence, by giving her as much power over her 
son, as much liberty in the administration of the 
property, as the law would possibly allow. Almost 
in the same words as his father, Herrmann wrote : 

" Because I am considering the true good of my children, 
I subject them in all and everything to the control of their 
mother. In so doing, I commit them to a care which is wise, 
just, and faithful." 

A low wail of anguish issued from Irma's breast. 

Wilhelm stopped. 

"Go on," said the countess, after a short pause. 

In a choked voice he read on, and from time to 
time stole a glance at Irma. She was wringing her 
hands, which lay upon her knees ; her features, pale 
as marble, expressed the deepest despair. Wilhelm 
finished. The document closed as follows : 

" The better and more efficient my children grow, the more 
clearly they learn to judge of the world and their fellow-men, 
the more firmly-rooted will be the conviction within them : 
* there is on earth a wisdom and a goodness above all others, 
and that — is embodied in our mother.* 
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" I am glad to live, and hope to live a long time yet, and 
to be able to say many a word of counsel to my sons. But to 
you, Irma, whether I die young or old, to you, I can only say 
one thing : I thank you ! " 

Countess Agatha's eyelids were slightly red- 
dened ; she turned to Irma in sympathy. The 
wife who hacl possessed and lost such love, was near 
to her heart, and should always be near to it. " My 
daughter," she said to her, " I share my Herrmann's 
faith. His most precious legacy, his beloved child, 
is safe in your care. God strengthen you, and bless 
our little head of the family." She extended her 
right hand, in order to lay it upon Irma's head. 

The latter sprang up. 

" What are you doing ? I do not deserve it. — 
Treat me according to my deserts," she cried, pas- 
sionately, then hesitated a moment, and added, in a 
hard tone : " Eric cannot inherit the title." 

" Irma ! " — cried the others. The same thought 
had come to them all 

" No, no, I am not insane, I know what I am 
saying. I can bear the lie no longer. He, for 
whose sake I did it, is dead." 

Wolfsberg, beside himself, grasped her shoulder 
with an iron grip : " Did what ? " 

" Played the hypocrite — allowed myself to be 
taken for that which I was not — a faithful wife." 

He thrust her from him and started from his 
chair. Countess Dornach, too, stood upright, drawn 
up to her full height. 
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" Not faithful ? A Dornach not faithful ?— No, 
not a Dornach. You are not of our blood — adul- 
teress ! " She flung the word at Irma and involun- 
tarily raised her handkerchief to her lips, which 
seemed to her soiled by the expression she had ut- 
tered. — " Eric not the son of my son — and I — and 
I ! — " With a short, shrill laugh, she sank back into 
her cushions, half-swooning, dumb, and rigid. 

" You have told a falsehood, Irma ! " exclaimed 
Wilhelm. Trembling with rage, Wolfsberg stepped 
in front of his daughter : 

" Your excuse ? " he said, roughly. 

She looked calmly into his wrath-flashrng eyes, 
and her own expressed rather a reproach than an 
entreaty. " I had saved myself by my own strength," 
she might have answered him ; " and then your son 
dragged me back to destruction." 

" Your excuse," he cried anew, this time in a 
lower, more urgent tone, disconcerted at her mar- 
vellous composure. "You must have an excuse." 

" None whatever," she replied. 

il Impossible," Wilhelm joined in. " If you sinned, 
an angel would have sinned, and — " he stopped sud- 
denly. 

The door beside the sofa had opened. Eric came 
from the adjoining room, and ran up to Countess 
Agatha. " Grandmother, where is the little bird ?" 
he asked, laying his little bare crossed arms upon 
her lap. 

In her heart a last spark of her love for this 
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charming child revived, she looked at him com- 
passionately ; then she repulsed him. 

But he cried impatiently : " The bird, the little 
bird, grandmother, give it to me," and clung to her. 

At this she shook him off, as if something unclean 
had touched her. " Go ! " she said, in a harsh, 
commanding tone. Her features were distorted, 
her hands were clenched convulsively : " Go ! " 

Eric, astonished, startled, flushed all over ; the 
corners of his mouth were drawn down, he looked 
askance at the bird, tried hard to keep back his 
tears, and was heard to burst into loud weeping as 
soon as 'he had left the room. 

Irma remained motionless. Her cousin Wilhelm 
looked at her in unspeakable suspense, and waited 
impatiently for her to speak and retract the calumny 
which she had uttered against herself. — For what 
reason ? What motive had she in so doing ? — The 
thoughts chased each other in his burning head, his 
temples throbbed. Longing for coolness, he went to 
the window. 

A current of balmy air blew in and wakened a 
whispering sound in the treetops. Swallows were 
encircling the house, white doves flew up with a 
whirr from the capital of a pillar, and soared away 
into the azure. 

" Wilhelm ! " 

He looked round ; the countess had called his 
name. 

" The elder branch of the house of Dornach has 
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become extinct," she said, solemnly, growing pale 
with the impression which her own words made 
upon her. " God bless the younger branch, and, 
above all, you, its head." 

He staggered back : " I !— I ? " 

" You have the next claim. Is that new to you ? " 
asked Wolfsberg, full of bitterness. 

" I shall never assert it, never ! " 

"As if you had any choice in the matter." 

" You will do what is your duty, and what you 
must do," said the countess. 

" Must ? " he replied, vehemently. " And what 
has been spoken here must become known to the 
world, and the law must give its sanction to the 
declaration which has been made here — ? " He 
stopped suddenly, a saving thought had flashed 
through his mind : " The law will not give it ! — 
Before the law a child born in wedlock is legitimate, 
and its inheritance cannot be touched." 

Countess Agatha started up : " Its inheritance — 
the law ? — There is a law which protects the child 
of sin when it attempts to seize another's prop- 
erty ? " 

" Do not be alarmed ! " Wolfsberg interrupted her. 
He had grown livid ; drops of perspiration stood 
upon his brow. " That child will never touch the 
Dornach property ; it will be brought up as befits 
it, and, when it comes of age, will sign its renunci- 
ation with the idea that it is executing a mere for- 
mality. That I will vouch for." 
16 
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" And I," added Irma, while Wilhelm cried, quite 
beside himself : 

" And you ? — Would you deliver up your name to 
obloquy ? Have you considered that ? " 

She smiled disconsolately : " My dear Wilhelm, 
you cannot wish to spare me — a woman who is more 
than convicted, who has confessed her sin ? — I have 
borne love and reverence for years with the con- 
sciousness of my worthlessness. — That was much 
harder " 

"Words, empty words," rejoined the countess, 
with rigid inexorability. "If it had pleased the 
Lord to spare my son, you would have lived on in 
falsehood and deception." 

" Not much longer," said Irma, in a gentle, im- 
pressive tone of protest ; " you may believe me. 
The slightest claim conceded to the — the illegiti- 
mate child would have loosened my tongue, and 
then I would have stood before Herrmann, as I now 
stand before his mother, and would have asked — " 
her voice became almost inaudible : " May I bid 
you farewell ? " 

A gesture of denial was Countess Agatha's an- 
swer, but Wilhelm went over to Irma and said, 
reproachfully : " Farewell ? You are going to leave 
us ? What are you thinking of ? — We love you — 
my Helmy looks upon you as a daughter — stay with 
us, in our plain house, in which we shall continue 
to live, she and I — whatever my son may do when 
the time comes — stay with us ! " He smote his 
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broad breast : " Here you have a friend, who hon- 
ors you, and who will repeat with his last breath : 
* Where she sinned, an angel would have fallen/ " 

Irma pressed his hand in gratitude. " We shall 
meet again," she said, with difficulty — " in Wolfs- 
berg, where my father will give shelter to me and 
my child. Will you not, father ? " 

" I shall never go to Wolfsberg again/' he replied, 
harshly. In that hour his love for her proved un- 
true to itself. 

" Irma," cried Wilhelm, " we will bless every day 
that you will give us. Stay with us ! " 

" It cannot be — you must feel that yourself," she 
said. The color had slowly risen to her cheeks, 
and they now burned feverishly; her pulses 
throbbed, and her hand, which Wilhelm had re- 
tained, lay in his icy-cold. 

For a second time Irma turned to her father : 
" Take us in nevertheless ! " 

He shrugged his shoulders and answered : 
" What else can I do ? " 





XXII. 

The ancestral castle of the Wolfsbergs was an 
unwieldy stone structure with gloomy arched halls, 
damp passages, and walls six feet thick. The count 
at one time had had it made habitable at a great 
expense, and caused a part of it to be furnished in 
antique style, while the remaining portion was in- 
tended to meet all the requirements of a country- 
seat occupied by a wealthy and hospitable family 
of the present day. Later on, after his wife's death, 
he repented of the romantic whim which had in- 
duced him to take up his residence in a barren 
region, close to a village the inhabitants of which 
were addicted to all the vices of poverty. He left 
Dolph and Irma alone in Wolfsberg for months at 
a time ; his visits there grew shorter and shorter, 
and after his daughter's marriage they ceased en- 
tirely. 

The castle stood upon a flat-topped hill, which, 
as late as the beginning of the century, had been 
thickly wooded. Some ancestor in need of money 
had cut down the trees, without having others 
planted in their place. Water- gullies were formed, 
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the fruitful soil was washed away by the rains, 
and the clayey sandstone, which was thus exposed, 
was gradually covered . with a scanty vegetation. 
Here and there the crooked and gnarled trunk 
of a pine, with grayish-green tufts of needles on 
its dry branches, rose up from among the rocks, 
and wherever a spring gushed forth, there were 
mosses in luxuriant growth. The roots of the 
ancient stone-pines which stood near the top, in 
front of the porter's lodge, sent out shoots, the 
branches of which were soon covered with leaves. 
Harebells and heath sprang from the rubbish in 
many places. 

That the water-veins did not dry up entirely, 
was owing to the wealth of trees in the garden of 
the castle. Behind its rambling, many-angled wall, 
which, in some places, extended half-way down the 
hill, there were beautiful meadows, and a tradition 
even existed in the village of rare flowers, and of 
green-houses in which they were sheltered during 
the winter. Between that same village and the 
castle there was no intercourse. The two had been 
at odds ever since the community had rewarded 
with ingratitude the first benefits which the count 
had conferred upon them. Everything imaginable 
in the way of vexation and annoyance was practised 
6y each party upon the other. 

The count, whose spirit the managers of the 
estate carried out in their treatment of the vil- 
lagers, was detested by the latter, while they hon- 
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ored the memory of their deceased mistress. A 
mixture of truth and malicious invention had lived 
on as a tradition in the neighborhood. No one 
doubted that the countess had succumbed to the 
persona] ill-treatment which she had suffered from 
her husband's hands, and now, it was said, her ghost 
wandered through the passages of the castle at 
night, crept to his door, and listened. Once he had 
seen her ghostly eye, as it peeped through the key- 
hole. And now that eye followed him wherever he 
went, and stared at him from every corner of the 
house. No wonder that he could not bear to stay 
in Wolfsberg ; no wonder that his insolent servants 
gradually came to act as if they were the masters 
in another's place. , 

The count's telegram announcing the arrival of 
his daughter for a prolonged stay, dethroned with 
one blow half a dozen usurpers, and called forth a 
tempest of indignant questions : "What does she 
want here ? Why don't she stay where she be- 
longs ? " 

Welcome to no one, Irma, with Eric and her 
small retinue, returned to her home. 

The avenue of locusts, thinned by storms, which 
led to the castle ; the little chapel to the Virgin at 
the foot of the hill, surrounded by four linden-trees ; 
the extensive view which was gained during the 
ascent among the fields and pastures, until the 
quarry was reached, and the dark pine-forest far 
in the background — all that she had loved. — -And 
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yet how bare, how inexpressibly sad it seemed to 
her now ! 

" Why, where are the meadows, where are the 
mountains ? " cried Eric, as he looked out of the 
window on the morning after their arrival. He 
went to the village with Lisette, and returned in 
high indignation. 

"The people are very rude here," he said, " they 
don't answer when you bid them good-morning, 
and one boy," he lowered his voice and whispered 
in his mother's ear, " put out his tongue to me." 

" They do not know you yet," she replied to him ; 
" wait a while ; they will soon be as pleasant to you 
as the children in Dornach." 

But this prophecy was not fulfilled. On the con- 
trary ; when the reason for Irma's leaving Dornach 
became known, even the grown people, in partic- 
ular the women, were not wanting in expressions of 
ill-will toward the child. As often as he showed 
himself, he was called by a name, the meaning of 
which he asked for in vain at home, and when he 
told his mother about it, the tears came to her eyes. 
She had thought that after her parting from Dor- 
nach, nothing could wound her any longer, and now 
she found that there were still stings that could 
penetrate her heart. 

When she had thirsted for contempt, she had not 
considered that her innocent child would have to 
share it with her. 

She began to court the favor of those who were 
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so pitiless. She brought them relief, and did not 
allow herself to be discouraged by the suspicion and 
the ill-concealed scorn with which her gifts were 
accepted. When Eric complained of the peasant- 
children, she said : " They cannot help it, you 
ought to pity them ; no one tells them to be good." 

" 'Twould be wasting words if they did ; it's 
another kind of language that they ought to hear ! " 
Lisette would say, wrathfully. — She would have 
delighted in avenging every insult offered to Irma 
or the child, with fire and sword. — She divested her- 
self entirely, by degrees, of her respect for Count 
Wolfsberg, and did not hesitate to give words to her 
indignation at his not coming to take his daughter's 
part " and give those miserable officials and villagers 
a piece of his mind — with the help of- a horsewhip ! " 
she cried, striking the table with her clenched fist. 

It was incomprehensible to her that the fervent 
entreaties of Wilhelm and his wife that they might 
be allowed to visit Irma, should remain unregarded 
by the latter, and she did not tire of expressing her 
disapprobation of the fact. 

" You may believe me," was the answer which 
she received at last, " it would spoil me, weaken me 
to see them." Irma pressed the palms of her hands 
to her face a moment, and then raised her head in 
her old, proud manner, saying : " And I must re- 
main strong." 

She maintained an imperturbable equanimity ; 
she seemed blind and deaf, when she encountered 
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defiant looks, when, at the sight of her, insulting 
whispers were heard. 

One day, late in the autumn, when on her rounds, 
she came to a lonely cottage occupied by a very 
old woman, who had been relieved from all need 
since the countess had been at Wolfsberg. Bent 
like a bow, . she was sitting on a bench outside of 
her door, and invited Irma to take a seat beside her. 
She began by complaining that the garments which 
she had received from the castle were not quite to 
her taste, but at last, after all, said a few words of 
thanks. 

Leaning on her stick, she looked up at Irma, who, 
seized with abhorrence at the ape-like ugliness of the 
old crone, involuntarily closed her eyes. 

" Indeed, you're very much changed now," the 
woman went on, " that you look after us so much ; 
when you were a girl at home you never thought 
of such a thing " — she smiled maliciously. " Well, 
we'll pray for you, my daughter and I, we'll get 
you off ; you may give the others as much as you 
like, they won't pray for you — they only abuse you 
-^-but I'll just tell you, gracious countess, what they 
do themselves, so that if one of them dares to say 
anything to your face, you can give it back to them 
with a will."' 

And then she told her story. She surrendered 
the secrets of the inhabitants of her village. It 
was a shocking picture of the state of morals 
among them, and old Sybilla invented nothing. 
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Her disclosures bore the stamp of truth, but it was 
a truth which kept pace with the darkest and most 
extravagant creations of fancy. 

Irma interrupted the old woman in the midst of 
her eloquence, and rose. — " What horrors ! " she 
thought ; " no, you ought not to have become thus, 
you wretched deplorable creatures ! There was no 
need of your falling into this slough, in which you 
are now sinking deeper and deeper. If there had 
been but a few discerning and merciful ones among 
those who have held absolute sway over you for cen- 
turies, they would have led you to the knowledge of 
good. They possessed the power, why not also the 
sense of justice, the loving heart ? " 

As a child of her race Irma felt herself acces- 
sory to this flagrant neglect, and yet she was the 
last to be able to make amends for it. She could 
give ; — but she could not advise, teach, exert a re- 
forming influence, she, who bore a stain. In order 
to show men the way to their true salvation, the 
hand that leads them must be clean. 

She hastened away as if some one were pursuing 
her, and lay awake all night, restless and feverish. 
In the large bedroom, vaulted like a chapel, which 
she occupied with Eric, hung two master-pieces by 
Benczur, the portraits of Herrmann and his son. 
Countess Agatha had had them painted for her 
daughter-in-law, and they had been the first objects 
which Wilhelm had ordered to be sent to his revered 
cousin from Dornach. The beloved forms seemed 
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to be stepping out of their frames alive ; their kind, 
faithful eyes appeared to seek Irma's eyes, and to 
follow her, in whatever direction she turned. She 
sank down by her bed, her whole soul was aflame 
with the consuming, unceasing, eternally-vain long- 
ing felt by all those unfortunates who survive their 
dearest ones : " Oh to hear the beloved voice only 
once more, to press one more kiss upon the dear 
lips, only one ! " 

Oh, that ever demanded, never obtained, ever 
yearned-for one last time ! 

All was quiet in the house, and all was quiet, 
too, outside. As an exception, the storm had 
folded its wings and ceased its wild song. Irma 
recalled the peaceful days of her first, yet uncon- 
scious happiness. She lost herself in the memory 
of every hour spent with her husband, her friend. 

He had faithfully kept the promise given her on 
the day of their betrothal ; whatever she did for 
him, he had always regarded as a boon, whatever he 
could do for her, as his greatest happiness. And his 
demeanor towards her was merely the highest degree 
of the good- will which he bestowed upon every one. 
She lifted her eyes and her hands to his picture, 
and made a silent vow : — " The world shall not 
have lost you utterly, your goodness, your forbear- 
ance shall live on ; I will serve for the right to ex- 
ercise them in your spirit, I will win the confidence 
of the suffering and the erring." 

Winter, with its short days, its dim light, its ice 
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and snow, set in unusually early that year, as well 
as with rare severity. Cut off for weeks at a time 
from all intercourse with the outer world, Irma, 
whenever a package of mail could be transmitted 
to the castle, always looked first of all for letters 
from her father — and often in vain. Princess Alma, 
Carla and Betty wrote full of tenderness ; the Wil- 
helms repeated more and more urgently their stand- 
ing entreaty, expressed with increasing fervency their 
longing to see Irma. Aunt Dolph sent maliciously 
keen remarks on the doings of society, while Wolfs- 
berg's letters were as impersonal as possible, and 
treated only of outside matters. 

In the evening, when the cold and stormy 
weather confined Irma to the house, she would seat 
herself at the piano and play, and very often Eric 
would come nearer, move a chair to the piano, climb 
upon it, and listen with the deepest attention. The 
child seemed to have a conception of the beauty 
of the melodies which his mother's fingers called 
forth. His dark, radiant eyes rested upon her in 
reverent wonder, and fell almost timidly if she 
looked at him. 

Once she stopped suddenly, took him in her lap, 
and pressed him close to her. He stroked and 
kissed her cheek, tried to speak, but choked the 
question down again which had hovered upon his 
lips. 

"What is the matter, dear? What do you 
want ? " 
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" I should like — I want so much — " he stopped 
again, and continued after a while, hesitating : " I 
know the way to Dornach, mamma. From our 
bedroom you can see the road, Lisette showed it to 
me. — She says poor Dornach is left all alone, and 
will be so for a long time. Is it far to Dornach, 
dear mamma ? " 

She nodded silently. 

" But I should like to go to Dornach, for all that,*' 
he began again, more resolutely. " Herrmann will 
show me the way to the lions. Dornach is not so 
far away as the lions." 

" Oh, yes, it is ! " she cried, in a tone of sharp 
anguish. " Dornach is farther than everything else, 
it is so far that we cannot reach it ! " 

The next morning, when Lisette entered her 
mistress's room, she cried : " How pale you are to- 
day, and how your heart throbs ! " and Irma had 
to confess that she felt tired and ill. 

Lisette merely replied : " You must feel bad, if 
you admit it yourself," but she carried out a plan 
which she had entertained for some time, and, in 
the course of the day, confided to Irma's maid, that 
she had " done a good thing " to-day, a " very good 
thing." 

Irma's grief at her father's holding himself aloof 
from her, at least, should be put an end to. Lisette 
knew very well what she had to do, to " give him a 
good fright." 




XXIII. 

At the time when Irma made her terrible con- 
fession, an appalling picture of its consequences 
had risen before her father's mind. The name of 
his daughter delivered up to ignominy, never pro- 
nounced again without recalling the remembrance 
of a scandal ! — And he, too, involved in the dis- 
grace, his brilliant position destroyed ! 

But behold 1 while he was preparing himself for 
shunning society as an outcast, it came to meet 
him, more gracious than ever. Strange to say, 
Irma had won over public opinion by the heroic 
contempt which she had shown for it. Society 
pardoned, instead of condemning ; it did even more 
— it admired. Ladies who were leaders of fashion 
declared that Countess Dornach would always be 
welcome at their houses. 

" Welcome, indeed ! " cried Betty Wonsheim, " I 
would receive her at my threshold on my knees ! " 

And how emphatically Carta agreed with her! 
and what unspeakable pity filled the heart of Prin- 
cess Alma, and did not venture to express itself, for 
fear of being looked upon as a very natural sym- 
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pathy with the guilty woman and the sin ! Fay had 
ordered a wonderful travelling-carriage for herself 
(there was no knowing when or where she might have 
a use for it !), and could not await the time when 
she should be able to give it a trial. A trip through 
the country, with her own horses, with many stop- 
pages, and a marvellous final effect : a sudden 
rushing into the arms of her astonished, dearest, 
adored friend — that would have been an experi- 
ence quite after little Fay's own heart. 

Irma's severest judges were the members of her 
own family. 

"I've done with her entirely," said Countess 
Dolph frankly to Frauiein Nullinger. 

The companion answered, not without spiritual 
pride : "She will console herself for that — in heaven, 
which awaits the great penitent." 

" What did you say — in heaven ? — It may be, 
however. There is a heaven for the simple minded. 
She has committed a folly, in order to repair a fault ; 
that may find appreciation there." 

Frauiein Nullinger turned all shades, from crimson 
to purple : " I am really shocked " 

" At me ? " asked Countess Dolph, with a super- 
cilious smile. "Ah, how cruel ! — No, I beg of you, 
not another word, have pity on me ; I know very 
well that my feelings are only dogs compared to 
yours." 

However severe her own judgment of Irma might 
be, she still sought to mitigate her brother's harsh- 
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ness, because he suffered from it. " What is it that 
you blame her for, after all ? " she said to him 
one day — " only that your blood runs in her veins. 
Well, my dear Wolfgang, I cannot find that she has 
gone so much too far in the use which she has 
made of it. Remember that she married with love 
for Tessin in her heart ; she tried — I know her well 
— to drive out every thought of him. But thoughts 
and feelings that are driven away are, with persons 
of your nature, like sand or snow that is thrown 
aside by the shovel ; it is heaped up higher and 
higher, till it forms a hill, and before you are aware 
of it, it caves in and buries you." 

"Such a woman !" muttered Wolfsberg, "and — 
such a man ! " 

Countess Dolph's mouth assumed an indescrib- 
ably sarcastic expression. 

" Is it left for me, old maid that I am, to tell you 
that the crown of love is not, like that of Macedon, 
conferred upon * the worthiest ' ? — What a tedious 
world this would be if conquests were made only 
by paragons of virtue. I beg of you, cease to tor- 
ment yourself. You cannot remain angry for ever, 
and a grudge that cannot be kept up had better be 
dropped, the sooner the better." 

Time passed ; the first days of spring came ; the 
intercourse between father and daughter was still 
confined to a desultory correspondence. 

One afternoon Countess Dolph made her appear- 
ance in her brother's study. Her left eye was con- 
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tracted, and looked dim and heavy. In spite of her 
March rheumatism, the worst of all, she had been 
driving about town, and had just returned from a 
farewell call on the Wonsheims. All was not well 
with them. By the urgent advice of their physician 
the two couples were about to start off on a long 
journey. Clement needed change of scene at any 
price. Since the terrible misfortune which he had 
caused by foolishly and thoughtlessly goading on a 
child's ambition to the most ill-fated venture, the 
poor man had been in serious danger of a mental 
affection. 

" Of course he does not think of showing himself 
to Irma, but the two young women have the greatest 
wish to take leave of her. Do you think it could 
be done ? " 

" I don't know," he replied. 

" She is not quite well." 

"Who?" 

" Why, Irma." 

" Has she written ? " 

" Not she. But Lisette, who is frightened at the 
least thing, wrote without her knowledge to Dr. 
Hofer, and he went to Wolfsberg at once." 

The count sat at his writing-table, held a pen in 
his hand, and brought its point down again and* 
again on the finished document lying before him. 
" Exaggeration ! " he exclaimed. 

" He did not stay long, called on me this morning, 
and was full of wrath at the deficient means of trans- 
17 
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portation in this country." She moved nearer to the 
fireplace, in which a wood-fire was burning. " Three 
patients were waiting for his return, to die ; as soon 
as they are disposed of, he will come to see you." 

" He ought to have come at once," replied Wolfs- 
berg impatiently. " Why am I the last to hear of 
all this ? " 

" So that you need not feel unnecessarily anx- 
ious — quite unnecessarily ! It is nothing serious." 
Half of that which the physician had told her, she 
had forgotten, wished to forget, and of the other 
half she concealed the greater part from her brother. 
Her pains had grown almost insupportable. " Good- 
bye for now," she said, " I must take some rest ; I 
expect company this evening, the whole menagerie, 
as Mme. de — de — , what was her name ? said ; well, 
that woman in the eighteenth century, when Paris 
was still at the head of culture, and was the coffee- 
house of Europe — Mme. de — , I've forgotten her 
name, my memory is giving out — another sign of ap- 
proaching senility. — Yes, my dear brother had better 
be on good terms with your descendants ; our con- 
temporaries are dying out fast. The day may not be 
distant when you will be a brother without a sister." 

She thought well to say this, but would have been 
very much astonished if any one had believed her. 

When she had left, Wolfsberg drove to the gov- 
ernment-offices, presided at a meeting, received calls 
— everything as usual. And at the same time he 
had a constant physical sensation as if he were 
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choking. Towards evening he returned home, began 
pacing restlessly to and fro in his room, and listened 
to every ring of the door-bell. A slow hour, in which 
he seemed to grow years older, crept by. At last the 
door was flung open for the professor. 

He was a man in the fifties, strongly built and 
thick-set, considerably bald, but with hair that was 
still dark. The frank expression of his handsome, 
smoothly-shaven face, as well as his straightforward 
manner, won for him, at the first glance, a degree of 
confidence, of which, during his whole life, he never 
failed to prove himself worthy. 

The count came forward to meet him, and ex- 
tended both hands to him : " My dear professor, 
faithful friend that you are — you have been there — 
I thank you." 

"No occasion," replied Hofer, dryly, and, fixing 
his clear brown eyes upon Wolfsberg, he continued : 
" It was my duty to look after her, and — if you'll 
excuse me, count — it's yours too. You and I, 
we've both known her the same length of time, and 
we ought to know that such a woman deserves some 
attention." 

Wolfsberg wiped his brow. " Much is changed, 
my friend. — But, to the point ; how is she ? " He 
leaned against the window with his back to it ; the 
physician stood before him. 

" A singular question," he said. " Strange that 
the old rule should apply to you too : If you want 
to hear particulars about your own family, ask 
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strangers about them. — Hm, hm ! — That young 
woman has suffered too much. Shall I tell you 
something, count ? Let there be an end of sulking 
now, otherwise you may be sorry for it," and he 
patted him on the arm. 

" Doctor, professor — be sorry for it — you take too 
gloomy a view of things — your only fault." 

" I take the view that you will take when you 
get there. — Start to-morrow, regulate matters a little 
at your mediaeval castle, but don't stay long, and 
don't go there again too soon. Even your visits 
might excite the invalid, and . . ." 

" The invalid ? " 

"And every mental excitement, even the slightest, 
may have the most serious results. There's no 
harm for the present in letting her vegetate along, 
and confining her to the intercourse with the child. 
If she husbands her strength, it may be possible to 
take her to the South in the spring. But," he raised 
his forefinger menacingly, " she must have the con- 
sciousness that no one bears her any ill-will. She 
is entitled to admiration. Whoever grieves that 
woman, commits a mortal sin. T can tell you that." 

Half an hour later the count informed his sister 
that he was going to Wolfsberg by the evening train, 
and ordered his servant to pack his trunk. The 
dinner, which was served to him in his room, re- 
mained untouched. He sent a few lines to his 
department, and threw the answer upon the table 
unread. Leaning back in his armchair, he gazed 
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before him into vacancy. There, on that spot, she 
had knelt, her head close to his heart. — Suddenly, 
involuntarily, he folded his hands. This man, who 
looked upon religion merely as a curb for the masses, 
and as an indispensable consolation for the disin- 
herited of the earth, prayed to the God of love 
and of mercy, of whom he had not thought in 
many yeaVs. " Spare her to me ! " he cried to him. 
That was all he could find to say in his anguish, 
the beginning and the end of his eloquence : " Al- 
mighty God, spare her to me ! " 

He reached Wolfsberg the next day before the 
telegram which was to announce him. The sur- 
prise of the servants, the ejaculations of Lisette, 
who happened to be in the court as he drove in, 
advised him of this fact. 

" The count ! What a pleasure ! " cried the old 
woman, feigning the utmost astonishment, and re- 
plying to his question about Irma with the hastily 
spoken words : " Under the pines — in the garden 
— but please — I must prepare her " 

He did not listen to her. While, in the castle 
and at the offices, there was general consternation, 
and the most antagonistic elements met sympathetic- 
ally in tjie common vexation at his arrival, he strode 
hastily towards the large group of trees at the 
southern end of the garden. 

How neglected everything looked ! The paths 
over-grown with grass, the meadows covered with 
weeds, the shrubbery untrimmed ; its bare, slender 
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stems growing up to quite a height, innumerable 
open spaces in the former shady walks. He saw 
his daughter from quite a distance. She sat on a 
mossy bench under the great pines — transparently 
pale, looking very slight in her close-fitting black 
dress — and was watching the boy, who was busily 
engaged in building a little grotto. Her father was 
quite near to her, before she heard the crackling of 
his steps upon the path thickly covered with pine- 
needles, and looked up. 

" Irma ! " he exclaimed, and the 'tears started to 
his eyes. 

She rose, tried to speak, to hasten towards him, 
but sank back on her seat in silence with a smile of 
infinite gratitude. 

He bent over her and pressed a long kiss upon her 
forehead. She whispered something which he could 
not understand, her nostrils quivered, her lips were 
half opened, they inhaled the air audibly. 

Wolfsberg sat down beside her : " If I had only 
known — " he said, " why did you not write a single 
word. — How wrong ! " Overcome with emotion, he 
drew her hands to his lips, kissed them, and said, in 
a low tone : " No one loves you as I love you, and 
no one has hurt you so deeply." 

Everything was a reproach to him ; her grief- 
stricken appearance, her neglected place of abode, 
the shyness of Eric, who had interrupted his occu- 
pation, and was looking at him gravely and ques- 
tioningly, without greeting him. 
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Suddenly there was a flash of joy in the eyes of 
the little fellow. He approached his mother : 
" Look there," he said, laying his little hand against 
her cheek and forcing her to turn her head. The 
sun was setting ; its last horizontal rays shone be- 
tween the trunks of the trees ; the face of the child 
was all aflame with the reflection ; a golden light 
played around his dark, curly hair. 

Woifsberg regarded him with painful admiration. 
" Well, what is the matter with you ? " he began. 
"Why don't you look at me ? Don't you remember 
me?" 

" Oh yes — oh yes ! " was Eric's answer, as he 
bent his head and gave his whole attention to a bug 
which was trying to climb up a blade of grass. 

Irma, too, did not dare to look up. The remem- 
brance of the abhorrence with which Countess 
Agatha had repulsed the child, trembled in her 
heart, and she murmured : " Forgive him, he has 
grown so shy in our solitude." 

" We'll win his confidence, never fear," said her 
father, holding out his hand to the little boy — 
" Shake hands, little Woifsberg, shake hands, my 
grandson. Let us be good friends." 

The count remained at Woifsberg some time, and 
all who were in his service learned by experience 
how well-founded their alarm at his arrival had 
been. He was very severe ; those who had profited 
most insolently by his absence, as well as the most 
arrogant of his officials trembled in their shoes, 
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when, without raising his voice, he said, between 
his teeth : " You will regret it, if, on my return, I 
do not find every negligence retrieved an hundred- 
fold." 

His departure was deferred from day to day. 
He had grown fond of Eric, he occupied himself 
with him much more than he had with Irma, when 
she was at that tender age. He never did things 
by halves. He wished to see the grandson whom 
he had acknowledged, acknowledged by the world, 
and to educate him for a brilliant future. But 
when he unfolded his ambitious plans to Irma, he 
met with resistance. She craved for Eric the oppo- 
site of all that which appeared desirable to her 
father ; indeed, she demanded of the latter his sol- 
emn promise that the decisive disposal of her child's 
future should be left to her in life and in death. 

He looked at her in doubt and alarm, but he 
could no longer answer anything but " yes " to a 
wish expressed by hen 

Her imperturbable calmness moved him to the 
depths of his soul. It seemed to him the calmness 
of one who only half belongs to this world, who no 
longer entertains either a wish or a hope. Her 
mother, during the last year of her life, wore on her . 
face, when in her calm moods, the same quiet, dis- 
consolate expression. Irma was now the perfect 
image of that unhappy woman, and a shiver passed 
through Wolfsberg at times when he came upon her 
unexpectedly. 
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On the evening before his departure, they had 
gone from the drawing-room, where they had taken 
tea, to the adjoining tower-room. From its high, 
narrow windows one could look over the tops of the 
trees in the garden, and beyond the village across 
to a pasture strewn with rocky fragments which 
had fallen from the quarry. Twilight had set in, 
and in its deceptive glimmer, one seemed to be 
looking at an immense graveyard. For the last time 
Wolfsberg tried to persuade Irma to exchange her 
gloomy residence for one of his castles in the Tyrol 
or in Austria : " Where you would be more acces- 
sible to me ; and Aunt Dolph, too, for whom the 
journey to this place is too fatiguing, could visit you 
there. And the rest, all those that love you. You 
cannot imagine all the messages that little Fay gave 
me for you. She threatens, if you insist on refusing 
to allow her to come here, to do so without your 
permission. " 

" Do not let her ! " cried Irma, beseechingly. A 
deep flush was upon her cheeks. " I cannot see 
any one, dear father. Let me remain buried here, 
dead to all ; thus only can I endure life." 

At Wolfsberg s departure all his officials, with 
their not invariably " better " halves, were assembled 
in the castle court. The chief magistrate of the 
parish, too, was present. The count, against his 
own conviction, but at Irma's intercession, had can- 
celled a portion of its debts. He descended the 
steps with Irma and Eric, replied to the devoted 
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bows and courtesies of those awaiting him by a 
gesture of protest, embraced his daughter, kissed 
and blessed his grandson, and entered the car- 
riage. 

Irma remained motionless, looking after him. 
Suddenly she observed that the others, too, had not 
left their places, but were waiting, in submissive 
posture, to be dismissed by her. — The insolent hos- 
tility which she had hitherto encountered, had been 
transformed into a cringing one. 





XXIV. 

A year after Herrmann's death Tessin wrote to 
Irma. He was about to be transferred to a higher 
post, also a foreign one ; and before entering upon 
it, intended to pay a visit to his home. In agi- 
tated words, breathing deep, unchangeable love, he 
begged, as a great favor, to be allowed to see her, 
and alluded to a hope which was, perhaps, too bold 
ever to be fulfilled. Nevertheless, he added, he 
was living upon it, and it would be his ruin to be 
obliged to renounce it. 

Irma read this letter with dismay and horror. 
The past was not buried, then, after all ? The hand 
of the author of her unatonable sin was still trying 
to reach her. The hour of her abasement rose up 
before her mind's eye— inconceivable, a diabolical 
mystery — her heart stood still, her teeth chattered. — 
Summoning all her strength, she went to her writing- 
table and addressed a few hasty lines to her father : 

" Answer for me — you know all — help me, save 
me from this man, protect me from the danger of 
ever hearing from him again." 

She enclosed TesshVs letter in her own, and sent 
it to the post-office by a mounted messenger, upon 
whom she enjoined the utmost haste. 
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She accompanied him in -thought. Now he could 
be at the quarry, and now at the bridge, and if he 
rode very fast, he would be in time for the departure 
of the mail-cart. — And that took four hours to 
reach the railway station. Four full hours. — If 
those had only passed, she would breathe more 
freely. 

"Now the letter is on board the train," she 
thought, as the castle clock struck ten. 

She had sent her attendants to bed, and then 
paced restlessly to and fro in her bedroom, until 
finally, wearied to death, she sank upon her bed, 
beside which stood Eric's crib. The child was fast 
asleep, and looked lovely and intelligent. His 
mother gathered courage and strength in contem- 
plating him ; her anxiety suddenly appeared foolish 
to her. What mattered it, whether the answer to the 
letter, which had come flying to her like an arrow 
from an ambush, arrived a day sooner or later ? — 
What mattered it ? — She reasoned with herself ; she 
reproached herself for the weakness of her will, 
which could not gain control of her excited nerves, 
of the mad beating of her heart. Towards morn- 
ing she fell into a light sleep, disturbed by con- 
fused dreams, from which she awoke bathed in per- 
spiration. She rose with difficulty, and sent Eric 
into the garden with his nurse. At noon, he came 
to the tower-room, as usual, where Irma was wait- 
ing to give him his lessons. 

"Mamma," he cried, "somebody has come, a 
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gentleman, with the postmaster's white horses, and 
one of them is lame. ,, 

She started up, cast a rapid glance at the door, 
as if she wanted to escape, and then sank back on 
her seat. " Somebody has come ? " she repeated. 
" Do you know who it is ? " 

No, he did not know. 

But she knew. — Tessin had not waited for her 
answer— he had come. 

The door which led from the passage into the 
adjoining room was flung open vehemently. She 
heard Lisette scream : " For heaven's sake ! " — " I 
have orders not to admit any one," said the lackey 
in a loud voice. 

" Mamma," cried Eric ; " what are they scream- 
ing so for out there ? " He spread out his arms, 
and placed himself in front of her, as if to protect 
her : " Don't be afraid," he said. 

At that moment Lisette rushed into the room in 
the greatest excitement : " Only think— he calls 
himself Count Tessin, but I'll swear to it that he's 
the same — but what's the matter with you ? " 

Irma had risen ; her face had assumed a strange 
expression. Sternly and coldly she looked at Tes- 
sin, who just then appeared at the door, and who, at 
the sight of her, turned pale as death. 

Eric rushed to meet him : " Go away, you, go 
away, we don't want you — " and he raised his little 
clenched fist threateningly. 

Tessin looked at the child, with a smile of 
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mingled embarrassment and mockery ; he wished 
himself far away, he cursed his impatience. 

In the remembrance of Irma which he had fondly 
cherished, she had never appeared to him other- 
wise than in that hour, the sweetest and most vic- 
torious of his life. In thought, he had held the 
lovely woman in his anns thousands of times. The 
mad yearning for her which had often seized 
upon him abroad, grew from minute to minute as 
he approached his native soil. He had no doubts 
— she still loved him ; she had always loved him 
alone ; she was awaiting him with the same longing 
which drew him towards her 

And now the time had come ; he had reached 
the goal ; and all that it offered him was a cruel dis- 
appointment, which he lacked the self-control to con- 
ceal. He slowly drew nearer, and bowed silently. 

Irma beckoned to Lisette to take the boy away. 
He resisted, but had to obey. At the door he turned, 
and cast a glance full of defiance and suspicion at 
Tessin. 

Irma's eyes followed the child. Sparks danced 
before them ; it seemed to her as if the wall against 
which she leaned were tottering ; as if the small 
round panes of the tower windows were turning like 
wheels, bursting like soap bubbles. — She bit her 
lips ; she was determined to remain firm, to assert 
the mastery over her failing senses. — Once again 
memory recalled to her the old magic formula: 
" Keep calm ! " 
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" How dared you come here ? " she suddenly ex- 
claimed. " What do you wish ? — Why did you not 
wait for my answer ? " 

"What a question," he replied, disconcerted at 
this unexpected reception. "Because of my impa- 
tience, my longing." 

" For that which awaits you here ? — Oh ! " 

" Awaits me here ? You mean the pain of finding 
you ill" — "and terribly changed," he added, in- 
wardly. 

The most conflicting feelings were at war within 
him. Pity, anger, defiance, and sorrow. Every 
favor, every happiness seemed within his reach ; was 
he to content himself now with being tied to this 
faded woman ? But yet — it was she, after all, she 
who had inspired him with the most violent passion 
of his life. — He felt anew her captivating influence, 
and gave himself up to it. The consciousness of a 
wrong done to this unhappy woman awoke within 
him, and at the same time — those who declared him 
incapable of generous impulses lied, he said to him- 
self — the resolve to make amends for his fault. 

He had remained standing, hat in hand, and now 
took a seat, unasked, opposite Irma. 

By degrees he found again the features that had 
been so dear to him in that pale face. It bore the 
traces of heavy inward suffering, which, without 
question, she had undergone for him — no small sat- 
isfaction for his vanity. 

Tessin spoke a few words of sympathy and of 
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regret ; but to himself he said : " She is young, she 
will recover, she will regain her beauty in my arms ; 
I will be the god whose breath will cause her 
cheeks to bloom, her lips to smile anew, who will 
restore her to life and lead her back to all the de- 
lights of existence." 

He began to assure her of his unaltered love ; he 
told her of the arts which he had employed in order 
to be constantly informed of all that concerned her. 
Thus he had also heard of her " magnanimous re- 
nunciation," and swore that he would assert the 
claim which it laid upon him. 

With a kind of dull resignation Irma bore his 
proximity, his gaze fixed upon her. Her look was 
so absent, so vacant, that Tessin could not with- 
stand a doubt of the easy fulfilment of his divine 
mission. In a tone of irritation and involuntary de- 
fiance he concluded : " You have deprived your 
son of the name to which he was entitled by law ; 
that can only have been done with the intention of 
giving him, instead, the name which belongs to him 
in reality — my own." 

At this she made a violent gesture of protest. 
" Give him your name, and thus give you a claim 
to the child — -you ? " — She bent forward. A flame 
of contempt had been kindled in her eye, which 
struck him like a red-hot arrow. 

He started, struggled for composure, and yet 
cried, in the utmost agitation : " Countess — Irma, 
you loved me once ! " 
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She shook her head : " That is not true. — You 
were shrewd, you succeeded in awakening within 
my soul a consciousness of having wronged you. — 
Then you engaged an accomplice, and with his 
treacherous aid you came and took me by surprise, 
more basely, more dishonorably than a thief, and I 
threw myself away on you — and when the irrevo- 
cable had taken place, when the sin had been com- 
mitted — a sin which can no more be washed away 
by the tears of repentance than the rock by the 
waves which dash against its base — then the man 
beside whom I had walked in blindness until that 
time, became dearer to me from day to day. — He 
taught me to know the love which is eternal ; he, 
in whose soul the purest goodness and fidelity 
were united. — And this feeling in a heart which 
had grown unworthy of it ! — The rarest, the most 
precious happiness squandered — and at what a 
price ! " A shudder of disgust ran through her 
frame. 

Inwardly deeply incensed, though rigid and mo- 
tionless outwardly, Tessin had listened to her. 
How he hated her now, weak fool that she was, 
who — just a little too late, — had fallen in love with 
her husband ; how ridiculous she seemed to him, 
with her sentimentality and her morbid repentance. 
She needed a slight cooling off, and so he muttered, 
sarcastically : 

" You must have cursed me." 

" Only myself — you are devoid of all sense of 
18 
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right ; I possessed it, and yet I betrayed the noblest 
confidence, I practised deception — for you ! " 

Her glance passed over him, and it seemed to 
him like something palpable, with which she wiped 
away from him all moral worth, all self-esteem, all 
imaginary excellence. — He gnashed his teeth, he 
felt as if he must act in self-defence, he cared not 
by what means. 

" You are becoming excited," he said, icily. 
" Do you wish to kill yourself ? " 

" No, I wish to live, so as to educate my child. — I 
wish to teach it to be upright and true and strong ; an 
enemy to all false gloss, all pretense, all lies. — I want 
him to be — " Her panting breath was interrupted. 

" Just say it in a few words," cried Tessin with a 
bitter smile. " You want him to be the contrary of 
that which you take. me for. — Good luck to you, 
countess. — I wish your mode of education may 
prove successful. I would advise you, however, 
not to be too harsh — many a lesson does not take 
effect merely because it is administered in a ruth- 
less manner." 

Irma had bowed her head, was gazing before her, 
and merely nodded absently at his words. — " And 
he must never learn — " she resumed, " that you are 
— that you are his — " it was impossible for her to 
utter the word. " You will ever remain a stranger 
to him ! — That I demand, that I shall watch over, 
that must hold good when I am no longer here to 
protect him against your influence, your example. — 
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A stranger. Swear — or no, promise it to me — but 
not as one of your kind gives a promise to a woman 
— a woman, whom to treat dishonorably does not 
dishonor you.— Why, why ? Possibly because she 
cannot call you to account." She shook and trem- 
bled, and it seemed as if he felt a certain satisfac- 
tion in her unrestrained excitement. He was calm, 
cold-blooded superiority itself, he was well and 
strong, his nerves were made of iron. 

" Countess," he said, in a tone of remonstrance, 
" you ask something of me and yet do not cease in- 
sulting me. Is that wise ? " 

Irma pressed both hands to her forehead. " Un- 
wise ! " she cried, in a tone of anguish, " utterly 
foolish and unwise. — Forgive me — " the words 
sounded shrill, like a cry wrested from her inner- 
most being, her resisting will, with superhuman 
force — " forgive me, and grant my request." 

He pretended to reflect and said, after a while : 
" It shall be done." 

Irma rejoined, quickly : " By all that is sacred — 
but what is sacred to you?" she added, in a dis- 
couraged tone. 

He now assumed a grave and assured mien. 
" The memory of the hour which you would wipe 
out from your life," he replied, "and which I would 
not exchange for all the world's treasures. By that 
memory I promise it." He rose slowly. A wild 
desire seized him to fold her to his bosom, to press 
her to him once more. 
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At that moment Irma also rose, and they stood 
looking into each other's eyes. 

Years after, when he had reached all he had ever 
striven for, when fortune favored him, and enter- 
prise and success had become one to him, he some- 
times thought of that strange, short, silent conflict 
between him and a weak dying woman, in which he 
had been defeated. 

She had pointed to the door, and he had re- 
strained himself, and had obeyed. 

Irma remained standing. She felt that she must 
do so. — If she betrayed herself now, by any action 
of her own, what folly that would be ! — No, she 
will not do it, she is strong. 

The door was opened again, Eric came running 
in : " Mamma," he cried, " that gentleman has gone 
away again. 

" Yes, I know- 

And then Lisette, who had followed the child 
into the room, said : " Strange, very strange ! — Felix 
Tessin — I don't know the name, but I know the 
man. — What could he have wanted ? I could 
almost swear to it that he's the same who came to 
see poor Wolf just before the end." 

"You may be right," stammered Irma, indis- 
tinctly — " brother and sister murdered by him," — 
and with this she fell back fainting. 
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A long time passed before Irma regained con- 
sciousness. In her first fright Lisette had caused 
telegrams to be sent to the professor, to Wolfsberg, 
to Wilhelm : " Countess ill, come immediately." 
Half distracted she tore her hair, and did not cease 
to cry : " She's dead, my child is dead ! " But at 
the first quiver which went through the body of her 
unconscious mistress, at the first opening of her 
eyes, Lisette's despair gave way to the firmest con- 
fidence and the most joyful hope. 

With difficulty Irma uttered a few words : " Send 
for Wilhelm and Helmy, at once — do you hear P — 
at once 1 " She seemed to be burdened with an 
oppressive anxiety ; she asked for the boy, and 
when he was brought to her, she did not recognize 
him, but took him for little Herrmann : " There you 
are — " she murmured, "how soundly I have slept. 
— Oh, how I have longed for my first-bom ! " 

Night came ; the invalid lay motionless. A tub 
of ice had been placed by her bedside ; Lisette and 
Clara took turns in renewing the wet cloths upon 
her head. 
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" She does not see us, you may be sure, Fraulein," 
whispered the maid. " Oh good heavens ! look at 
her eyes! — like blue flames, with veils before them! " 

Upon the table stood a lamp with a screen 
around it ; the faint circle of light which it threw 
upon the ceiling, attracted Irma's eyes. In the pale 
glimmer, heaving billows were formed, and a white 
swan floated upon them, and in the air above was 
heard beautiful music. It ceased suddenly ; a star 
had fallen from the sky, and the star was a woman, 
and horrible monsters were tearing her to pieces. — 
Hundreds of grotesque shapes came hovering about 
her, heads without bodies, eyes without heads, so 
many, many eyes, which pierced hers. She was 
not afraid, she found it all quite natural. Natural, 
too, that she was lying on her bed, and at the same 
time was standing up there, in the flickering light, 
beside Herrmann. He pointed to her, and said : 
" I see your heart, it is bleeding, and there is a 
small black spot on it, a tiny, tiny spot, and that 
darkens the world." 

Outside, the tempest was howling, whistling 
around the house, dashing torrents of rain against 
the windows, shaking the doors, and rattling at the 
great gate, which resisted, moaning. 

Lisette said : " Such horrible weather ! It keeps 
you awake, my poor child." 

" In Dornach it is quiet," replied Irma, and, after 
a pause, she continued : " Do you believe, — do you 
believe it, dear old nurse ? " 
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" Do I believe what ? What do you want me to 
believe ? " 

" That they will let me lie in the vault there ? " 

" How can you talk so ! " 

" Dust to dust, but — how strange — " she made an 
attempt to turn herself ! " One of them came 

" Who came ? I don't understand you. 

" Why, you brought him yourself," she answered, 
in a low tone, with a tinge of impatience) " his 
father sent him, he is to take me to Dornach, dear 
Dornach — " she smiled rapturously, as she pro- 
nounced the name — "to my Herrmann — yonder, 
where he is now. — We will lie, hand in hand, be- 
hind the stones. Not one. sound will reach us, not 
one voice — not even the voice of conscience " 

" She is delirious, and I say that the priest ought 
to be sent for," whispered Clara to Lisette. But 
the latter answered roughly : " Delirious ! the idea ! 
— She's talking in her sleep ; she's done it from her 
childhood." 

Irma fell into a heavy half-sleep, from which she 
started at times, calling for Wilhelm and Helmy. 
Towards morning she grew more quiet, and thus 
she was found by the district physician, who had 
been summoned. When he heard that Dr. Hofer 
was hourly expected, he expressed the wish to meet 
the famous professor, and resolved to return later 
in the day. His opinion of the invalid's state he 
kept to himself, and found it superfluous to pre- 
scribe anything. 
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Lisette was triumphant. Did the doctor's be- 
havior show that she was right, or not ? Would he 
have gone away like that, without expressing an 
opinion, without even giving a prescription, if he 
had had the slightest cause for anxiety ? She was 
very well satisfied when, just at that time, an answer 
came to her despatch to the professor, saying that 
he had gone out of town for three days. So she 
had time to countermand her summons, and need 
not fear to be called " an old croaker " by him 
again. 

Lisette's optimism was contagious. Cheerfulness 
reigned throughout the castle. The porter resumed 
the interrupted singing-lessons of his siskin, and 
whistled to him untiringly the air : " Thou, thou 
reign'st in this bosom.' ' — The men stepped heavily 
once more, the women slammed the doors ; every- 
thing went back to its old course. 

Irma had caused herself to be laid upon the 
lounge, and had the latter moved to the window. 
She was exhausted and in a partial stupor, and con- 
stantly thought that she heard the carriage which was 
to bring Wilhelm and Helmy rolling into the court. 

" Just listen to reason," remonstrated Lisetfee, 
"they cannot be here yet, in spite of the relays 
of horses that the steward sent ; unless a miracle 
had happened, — or they had taken a special train." 

One of these possibilities must have occurred, for 
towards evening the longed-for friends arrived, ac- 
companied by Dr. Werner. 
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Lisette came rushing down the steps ; she almost 
fell on her knees before Wilhelm and his wife, and 
nearly embraced the doctor. " May God reward 
the dear lady and the gentlemen for coming in such 
haste. — Now she'll be happy ! " Continually urg- 
ing them on, she led the way up the stairs and 
through the passages. 

" You go in first," said Wilhelm to the doctor, 
"and decide whether the countess ought to see us." 

He did not listen to Lisette's objections ; she had 
to submit to announcing Dr. Werner, who was called 
in at once, while Wilhelm and Hetmy waited in the 
next room. He, utterly discomposed, she, anxious, 
bent, with pale cheeks. The comforting assurances 
with which they had been received, inspired them 
with but little confidence. They trembled when 
Lisette appeared at last. 

" Come in, come in ! She's asking for you and 
for nobody besides," she cried, and retired dis- 
creetly. 

"Well then, in God's name," said Wilhelm, and 
Helmy laid her hand softly upon the door-knob. 
Just then Dr. Werner came out of the room. 

" There's nothing to be done," he whispered, in 
deep sorrow — " a rupture of the heart, which, how- 
ever, must not be understood — well, in a word : all 



is over." 



Wilhelm staggered back, as if some one had 
given him a blow on the chest. 
" But — she is alive yet ? " 
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" Yes, she is alive," and Dr. Werner opened the 
door. 

Irma lay stretched out at full length. The last 
light of day cast its pale lustre upon her features, 
already transfigured by the sublime majesty of 
death. Surrounded by the golden splendor of her 
hair, her head rested upon the pillows, and she 
made an ineffectual attempt to raise it as Wilhelm 
and Helmy entered the room. The latter, with 
trembling fingers, stroked the hand of the invalid. 

u Thanks, that you have come. — Thanks, and a 
request," said Irma. " You see that I shall not be 
permitted to live for my child, nor may I atone 
for my heavy sin. . . ." 

"You have atoned for it, and how, O God in 
Heaven ! " cried Helmy, interrupting her. 

" Repented of it, not atoned for it. — That I 
never could have done. — Life is hard with such a 
conviction, and death, too, is hard. . . ." 

Wilhelm began, in a low tone, and then the words 
came from his breast like a cry : " No, no, you will 
not die ! " 

" Ah yes — and you, you good parents, you have 
now one son more — mine — Yes ? " 

Both sobbed: "Yes." 

Helmy raised the head of the invalid a little, and 
Irma's eyes rested upon her with an expression 
which seemed of another world. 

At that moment there was heard, through the 
deep silence, the rumbling of a carriage. The clat- 
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tering of horses' hoofs and the snapping of a whip 
resounded outside the gate ; it was pushed back in 
its iron grooves, and a heavy vehicle rolled noisily 
into the court. 

Irma listened : " Father — my poor father," she 
said. Distress and trouble were depicted in her 
dying face ; anxious entreaty was in her voice : 
" Wilhelm, Helray — in my writing-desk — a letter to 
you — contains my will. — Keep the child from every 
other influence — from every other influence, what- 
ever it may be. — Swear it." 

" Rest quiet," said Wilhelm, and now his voice 
sounded firm and decided : li We will undertake, 
we alone, the responsibility for your child's soul." 

" My poor father ! " repeated Irma. " Happiness 
is not where he seeks it. To be good is happiness, 
simple, unselfish and good, like Herrmann, like 
yourselves. — I wish Eric, at some future day, to 
continue here in Wolfsberg the work which I have 
begun in my Herrmann's spirit — in which I was 
interrupted. — I wish him to — Where is Eric ? " 
she said, in a louder voice. 

A ringing laugh was heard. " Here he is, and 
who besides ? " said some one, crossing the thresh- 
old, and who should flutter into the room but — little 
Fay, holding Eric by the hand. " Here she is, 
your little Fay ; turn her out now if you have the 
heart to do it." She had come to the side of the 
lounge, started back suddenly, and moaned : " Oh ! 
oh! " 
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Irma looked at her. A faint smile hovered 
around her lips, and greeted this envoy of life who 
had penetrated to her, so lovely, so rosy and fresh, 
with her laugh like the song of a lark. 

Seized by a cowardly impulse, Fay would have 
fled ; but she controlled herself, she stayed, lifted 
Eric up to his mother, and tenderly and gently 
took Irma's arm, laid it around the child's neck, 
and stammered : " You called him." 

" Little Fay," said Irma, " farewell, dear little 
Fay." 

The composure of the young creature was at an 
end. She threw herself upon Irma's breast impetu- 
ously, and broke out into a tempest of tears and 
lamentations. Wilhelm gently disengaged her from 
the dying woman ; he wanted to lead her away ; 
Fay tore herself from his grasp, and sank upon a 
pillow at the end of the room, where she writhed in 
convulsive efforts to suppress her sobs. 

Lisette came to fetch Eric, and received the 
thanks of her mistress " for her long fidelity." 
" You, too, I recommend to these noble friends. — 
They will not part you from the child. — Do not 
love him too well — as you loved your grown-up 
child, poor old nurse." 

" Never any one so well again," and she kissed 
the dear hand of her one and only darling with 
burning, trembling lips. 

Helmy knelt beside the lounge : " Irma, my 
beloved," she entreated, in a low tone, " do not 
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leave life unreconciled, fulfil your duty as a Chris- 
tian. — Prepare yourself to sink upon the bosom of 
the All-merciful." - 

"The— All -merciful ?" 

"In whom you believe " 

" In whom I believe ? " — longingly she breathed 
the words after her. — "All is lost, Helmy — my faith 
in Providence — even my faith in my own free will — 
and yet I have — but one wish" — her last strength 
exhausted itself in the words : " Oh that I had 
never done wrong ! " 

The telegram sent to Wolfsberg was forwarded to 
him to Countess Dolph's country-seat, where he was 
making a short visit. He left at once. An express- 
train brought him to the first station of the 
branch-road by which he was to proceed. And 
then began the torture of waiting from one slow 
train to the next, of jolting along after a creeping 
locomotive. — Wolfsberg felt tempted to jump out 
and walk alongside of the train, so as at least to have 
the feeling that he was progressing. — At times an 
iron vice seemed to grasp his breast, and he would 
ask himself : " Why such haste ? What am I trying 
to reach ? "—He felt the certainty that a sorrow 
was awaiting him to which he was not equal. Tor- 
tured by anxiety and impatience he reached, the 
last post- station before Wolfsberg by means of a 
wretched conveyance. Here there was nothing of 
which he could avail himself for continuing his 
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journey but a worn-out saddle-horse. He mounted 
it, urged it on furiously, and vented his wrathful 
despair on the unfortunate animal. 

It was growing dark when he reached the village. 
He was met by the monotonous tolling of the passing- 
bell. The villagers were standing about in groups, 
a procession was moving along the field-path towards 
the castle. — One more blow with his cane upon the 
flank of the exhausted, panting horse ; it made a 
last effort, fell, gathered itself up again, and the 
next moment broke down entirely. Its rider ex- 
tricated himself from the stirrups. A sharp pain 
in one foot retarded his steps, he dragged him- 
self after the procession. Four lights were sway- 
ing about at its head, surrounded by clouds of 
whitish smoke. Wolfsberg tried not to heed the 
pain which he felt, pressed onward with a fierce 
effort, and cried : " Stop, stop ! Let some one come 
and help me!" 

His voice remained unheard in the murmur of a 
prayer intoned by the pilgrims. The lamps at the 
gate of the garden had been lit. The priest in his 
robes, the sacristans and the choir-boys, with 
lanterns and censors, marched past him into the 
court. 

"Wait, help me ! " moaned Wolfsberg in mortal 
anguish. This time he was heard. The procession 
stopped, the people looked around ; for some time 
they could not distinguish anything in the darkness, 
until suddenly a youth exclaimed : 
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"It's the count; he's there by the land-mark. 
Something has happened to him." 

One whispered it to another — but no one did 
more. 

At last an old, crippled fellow went to the count, 
supported him, and led hiin to the castle. 

Almost at the same time with the priest Wolfsberg 
entered the chamber of death. The windows were 
wide open. A dark cloud hovered in the sky ; it 
resembled a gigantic bird with outspread wings. 
The moon, which it concealed, cast a flood of silvery 
light over a spot on the horizon. Upon this were 
fixed Irma's eyes, already grown dim. There, 
where it was light, where that transfiguring gleam 
appeared — lay Dornach. 
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calf extra, $10.50. 

he highest place among modern poetesses must be claimed" for Mrs. Browning. In purity, 
jss of sentiment, feeling and in intellectual power she is excelled only bv Tennyson, whose 
it is evident she had carefully studied. Nearly all her poems bear the impress of deep 
unetimes melancholy thought, but show a high and fervid imagination. Her Sonnets from 
rtuguese, are as passionate as Shakespeare's, all eminently beautiful. Of her Aurora LeigK 
n said " that is the greatest poem which this century has produced in any language. " 



FESTUS.— A Poem by Philip James Bailey. With 
choice steel plates, by Hammett Billings. Beau- 
tifully printed. 4to, cloth, gilt, $3.00; do., do., full 
gilt and gilt edges, $5.00. 

GAUTIER (Theophile). One of Cleopatra's Nights 
and Other Fantastic Stories. Translated from the 
French by Lafcadio Hearn, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, $1.75. 

A brilliant and intensely fascinating; collection of stories from the pen of the inimitable Gautier, 
they are excellent specimens of his work in his brightest and happiest vein ; the scenes are auda- 
ciously limned, and distinguished for their conscientious fidelity to nature. 

GRAY, — The works of Thomas Gray, in Prose and 
Verse. Edited by Edmund Goose, Lecturer of 
English Literature at the University of Cambridge; 
With portraits, fac-similes, etc. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $6.00 ; half calf, $12.00. 

" Every lover of English literature will welcome the works of Gray, the author of the immortal 
'Elegy written in a Country Churchyard/ from the hands of an editor so accomplished as Mr. 
Gosse. His competency for the task has been known for sr»me time to students of poetry, and 
the present edition is now considered to be the most careful and complete ever published."—. 
London Athenaum. 

GUNNING (William D.).— Life History of Our 
Planet. Illustrated with 80 illustrations by Mary 
Gunning. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, $1.50. 

From this work, more so than any other, we probably gain a clearer idea of the almas? 
incredible changes Nature has wrought on our planet and still more wonderful changes we may 
expect in the future. We are given several interesting paTes — with illustrations— on the mammoth 
creatures of pre-historic times, whose mummified bones alone remain to tell their story. It should 
be read by every one who desires to know more about the world we live in. 

HARDY (Lady Duffus). Through Cities and Prairie 
Lands. A most interesting book of Travels in 
America. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 

Recollections of a most pleasant trip made by this distinguished lady through America. She 
has many warm words for the kind manner in which she was treated, and altogether the. 
work is a most pleasing and pronounced contrast to the average hastily written English impressions, 
of America. 



HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF FREE- 

MASONRY, as Connected with Ancient Norse 
Guilds, and the Oriental and Mediaeval Building 
Fraternities, to which is added the Legend of Prince 
Edward, etc., by George F. Fort. A New Edition, 
i vol., 8vo, $1.75. 

This work is the result of years of labor on the part of the author, whose original and persistent 
design has been to arrive at the truth, and, at the same time, supply a want long felt by members 
of the Masonic Fraternity, as well as the uninitiated. That he has fully accomplished his purpose is 
demonstrated by the fact that it is now looked upon as the most standard and authentic history ot 
Freemasonry in existence. 

HOW? or, Spare Hours Made Profitable for Boys 
and Girls. By Kennedy Holbrook. Profusely 
illustrated by the author. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
do., do., full gilt extra, $2.50. 

The most interesting and instructive work of the kind ever issued. By the help of their plainly 
«rorded and fully illustrated instructions, any bright boy or girl may devise unlimited entertain- 
ment and fashion many acceptable and useful presents for playmates and friends. The directions 
are for working with wood, paper, chemicals and paints, with knife, pencil, brush and scissors, and 
fur the performance of sleight-of-hand tricks. 

JERROLD (Blanchard). Days with Great Authors. 
Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Douglas Jerrold. Se- 
lections from their Works, and Biographical Sketches 
and Personal Reminiscences. Numerous illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, $2.00. 

To the hosts of admirers of these great authors this work will prove of absorbing interest, as it 
contains many reminiscences never before in print. Considerable space has also been devoted to 
their public speeches, and short, characteristic selections are given from their best works. 

LA FONTAINE'S FABLES.— Translated from 
the French by Elizur Wright, Jr. Illustrations by 
Grandville. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 

La Fontaine's Fables— there is magic as well as music in the name ; they have been deservedly 
popular for years, and they will be read with ever increasing pleasure by young and old, " as long 
as the world rolls round." This is the only moderate priced translation of these charming fables 
published. 

LE BRUN (Madame Vigee).— Souvenirs of. With 
a steel portrait, from an original painting by the 
author. 2 vols, in 1, crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt 
top, $1.75. 

"An amusing book, which contains a great deal that is new and straage, and many anecdotes 
which are always entertaining." It is written in a reminiscent and chatty style, and relates many 
^choice tid-bits ' of the distinguished historical persona jes with whom the authoress was acquainted 



LOUDpN'S COTTAGE, FARM AND VILLA 

Architecture and Furniture. — Containing numerous 
Designs for Dwellings, from the Villa to the Cottage 
and the Farm, each design accompanied by analyti- 
cal and critical remarks. Illustrated by upwards of 
2,000 engravings. In one very thick vol., 8vo, $7.50. 

One of the most useful books on architecture ever issued. Gives valuable hints to anyone con 
iemplatmg building either villas, cottages, or outhouses, and may save thoughtful and practical met 
hundreds of dollars. 

MACAULAY'S LAYS of Ancient Rome.— With 
all the antique illustrations and steel portrait. Beau- 
tifully printed. 4to, cloth, extra gilt, $3.50 ; do., do., 
full gilt and gilt edges, $5.00; do., do., i2mo, cloth 
extra, $1.00. 



When the famous historian issued these lays, which have since become classi:s, it was a 

rary surprise, for no one thought that he was also a poet of such high degree. His poetry is the 

rythmical outflow of a vigorous and affluent writer, given to splendor of diction ana imagery in 



his flowing prose. Stedman said of this volume, " the lays have to me a charm, and to almost every 
healthy young mind are an immediate delight. 

NAPOLEON. — Las Cases' Napoleon. Memoirs of 

the Life, Exile, and Conversations of the Emperor 

- Napoleon. By the Count de Las Cases, with 8 

steel portraits, maps, and illustrations. 4 vols., i2mo, 

400 pages each, cloth, $5.00 ; half calf extra, $10.00. 

With his son the Count devoted himself at St. Helena to the care of the Emperor and passed 
his evenings in recording his remarks. Commenting in a letter to Lucian Bonaparte on the 
treatment to which Napoleon was subjected, he was arrested by the English authorities and sent 
away and imprisoned. 

NAPOLEON.— O'Meara's Napoleon in Exile; or A 
Voice from St. Helena. Opinions and Reflections 
of Napoleon on the Most Important Events in his 
Life and Government in his own words. By Barry 
E. O'Meara, his late Surgeon. Portrait of Napo- 
leon, after Delaroche, and a view of St. Helena, 
both on steel. 2 vols., i2mo, cloth, $2.50; half calf 
extra, $5.00. 

Mr. O'Meara's works contains a body of the most interesting and valuable information-, 
information the accuracy of which stands ummpeached Dy any attacks made against its author. 
The details in Las Cases' work and those of Mr. O'Meara mutually support each.Q*.Vi«x, 



■ 
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LPIER'S PENINSULA WAR.— The History 
of the War in the Peninsula. By Major-Gen. Sir 
W. F. P. Napier. With 55 maps and plans of bat- 
tles, 5 portraits on steel, and a complete index. An 
elegant Library Edition. 5 vols., 8vo, $7.50 ; half 
calf, $18.00. 

clcnowledged to be the most valuable record of that war which England waged against the 
of Napoleon. The most ample testimony has been borne to the accuracy of the historian's 
lents, and to the diligence and acuteness with which he has collected his materials. 

LLL GWYN, The Story of, and the Sayings of 
Charles the Second, related and collated by Peter 
Cunningham, F.S.A. With fine portrait and 11 
extra engravings. 8vo, cloth extra, $3.50. 

exceedingly interesting memoir relating to the times of Charles II. Pepys in writing about 
Jwyn called her " Pretty witty Nell/* was always delighted to see her, and constantly praises 
ccellent actirg. Cunningham states that had the King lived he would have created her 
ess of Greenwich, and his dying wish to his brother, afterwards James II., was : "Do not let 
slelly starve." 

CTURESQUE IRELAND, Descriptive and 
Historical. — Comprising 5o full-page engravings on 
steel of its picturesque scenery, remarkable antiqui- 
ties and present aspects, from original drawings by 
W. H. Bartlett, and a complete account of its cities, 
towns, mountains, waters, ancient monuments, and 
modern structures by Markinfield Addey. 2 vols., 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, $10.00; or in half 
morocco extra, gilt edges, $20.00. 

iese two handsome volumes will make the reader better acquainted with the picturesque 
es of the " Emerald Isle " than any work that has ever preceded it. Only by a combination 
h pen and pencil was it possible to give an idea of the beauty of Ireland, its marvelous lakes, 
ainsand valleys, romantic streams, mysterious round towers, giant's causeway, waterfalls, , 
' castles, magnificent religious and public edifices, etc., etc. 

fRITANS. History of the Puritans and Pilgrim 
Fathers. By Professor Stowell and Daniel Wilson, 
F.S.A. In 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

owell and Wilson's history is acknowledged everywhere to be the best and most exhaustive 
y of the Pilgrim fathers. A full and complete account of the rise of the Puritans under the 
5 to their sertlement in New England, which is herein given, makes this a most valuable work 
ence and study. 
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STAUFFER (Frank H.). The Queer, The Quaint, 
The Quizzical. A Cabinet for the Curious. With 
full index* 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 

'* Oddities and wonders, 

Antiquities and blunders, 
And omens dire; 

Strange customs, cranks and freaks, 

Wiih philosophy in streaks " 
are all to be found between the covers of this book. It certainly is the completest collection of odd 
and curious events ever made. 

TAINE, H. A. — History of English Literature. 
Translated by H. Van Laun, with Introductory 
Essay and Notes by R. H. Stoddard. 4 handsome 
volumes. Cloth, white labels, $7.5o. 

It is the book on the subject, the more wonderful that, written by a French critic, it should be 
accepted by English-speaking people— everywhere — as the authority on the literature of their own 
language, universally prized for its clearness, terseness and comprehensiveness,, and yet as 
interesting as a work of fiction. 

THE APOCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT, 

Being all the Gospels, Epistles, and Other Pieces now 
extant attributed in the First Centuries to Jesus 
Christ, His Apostles and their Companions, and 
not included in the New Testament by its compil- 
ers. Translated from the original tongues, and now 
first collected into one volume. With numerous 
quaint illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, red edges, 
$1.25. 

As a literary curiosity this work has excited the greatest attention all over the Christian world. 
There is nothing in it contradictory of those truths which have been accepted as revealed, but every 
chapter and verse goes to confirm the undoubted writing's of the apostles and evangelists. 

WALT WHITMAN.— Leaves of Grass. Original 
edition. Year 85 of the State. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth extra, $3.75. 

We offer here the Fine Original Edition of Whitman's Poems. Recognition of the wonderful 
power and chart* in his rugged verse has been treely given by all who appreciate the grand and 
beautiful in poetry. The " Good, Gray Poet M is gaining admirers daily ; his Leaves of Grass is 
de tin«d to live forever as a representative classic of a bold aad rythmic style of ver&l&c^^vcsc 
peculiarly his own. 



WATERS (Robert). William Shakespeare Por- 
trayed by Himself. A Revelation of the Poet in 
the Career and Character of one of his own 
Dramatic Heroes. By Robert Waters, i vol., 
$1.25. 

• 
In this able and exceedingly interesting book on Shakespeare, the author shows 1 ow the great 
poet has revealed himself, his life, and his character, besides refuting conclusively the ciphers ol 
Donnelly and other Baconian theories. Altogether the best life of Shakespeare, remarkably well 
written in vigorous English. "An original, wholesome, scholarly, and plainly sincere book on 
Shakespeare. It is after all something new about Shakespeare, which Lowell feared could not be 
said." — E. C. Stkdman. 

WILSON'S NOCTES AMBROSIANiE.— The 

Noctes Ambrosianae, by Prof. Wilson, J. G. Lock- 
hart, James Hogg, and Dr. Maginn. A revised 
edition, with Steel Portraits, and Memoirs of the 
authors, and copiously annotated by R. Shelton 
Mackenzie, D.C.L 6 vols., crown 8vo, including 
" Christopher North," A Memoir of Prof. Wilson, 
from family papers and other sources. By his 
daughter, Mrs. Gordon. Cloth $9.00; half calf $18 00. 

This series of imaginary conversations were supposed to have taken place between Christopher 
North (Wilson), the Ettrick Sheperd (Hogg) and others in the parlour ofa tavern kept by one Am- 
brose in Edinburgh, hence the title Noctes Ambrosiansc. A too literal interpretation is not to be 
given to the scene of these festivities, however, but the true Ambrose's must be' looked for only 
in the realms of the imagination. It is one of the most curious and original works in the 
English language, a most singular and delightful outpouring of criticism, politics and descriptions 
of feeling, character and scenery of verse and prose, of eloquence and especially of wild fun. It 
breathes the very essence of the Bacchanalian revel of clever men. Prof. Wilson is a writer of the 
most ardent and enthusiastic genius whose eloquence is as the rush of mighty waters. 

YOUNG FOLKS' HISTORY OF THE RE- 
BELLION. By William M.Thayer. Illustrated. 
4 vols., i2mo, cloth, $5.oo. 



Fort Sumter to Roanoke Island. 
Roanoke Island to Murfreesboro'. 



Murfreesboro* to Fort Pillow. 
Fort Pillow to the End. 



A faithful history of the late war. which by its attractive presentation is especially adapted to 
youthful readers. Its narrative is full of dash and adventure, the military events are recited vividly 
and thrillingly, it is interspersed with individual heroism, suffering and daring, and on the whole 
renders a better account of the war and its causes than any other book that we are acquainted with. 
The author's style is perfect at all times, either delicate, pathetic, or picturesque, but always in 
sinuple language that any young reader can fully understand. 
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CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 

^SOPS FABLES. New edition, profusely illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.00; do., do., full gilt 
extra, $2.50. 

iEsop, born in the sixth century before Christ, while traveling through Greece, recited himself 
his home-truths, which in the shape of fables are full of wisdom that will teach and live forever. 
He did not « ollect or write them down, but they were easily remembered, became universally pop- 
ular and were passed on from mouth to mouth, and from generation to generation. 

ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES.— By Hans 
Christian Andersen. New plates, large, clear type, 
handsomely printed and illustrated. i2mo, cloth, 
black and gold, $2.00; do., do., full gilt, $2.50. 

The most charming fairy tales of the world, full of earnestness, humor, pathos, and fresh inven- 
tiveness, written in a style cf carefully studied simplicity. They have become familiar to children 
in all countries. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 

— New edition. Edited by E. O. Chapman. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, $2.00 ; do., do., 
full gilt, $2.50. 

A very pleasing edition, with most attractive illustrations of the oriental fairyland over which 
Queen Shehrazad reigns. It is now and always will remain a classic. 

BARON MUNCHAUSEN.— The Life, Travels, 
and Extraordinary Adventures of. By the Last of 
his Family. 1 vol., cloth, gilt, $2.00 ; do., do., full 
gilt extra, $2.50. 

The original Munchausen was an officer in the Russian service, who served against the Turks. 
He told the mo t extravagant stories about the campaign till his fancy completely got the better of 
his memory, and he believed his own extravagant fictions. The wit and humor of these tales are 
simply delightful. 

BOY'S OWN BOOK.— A Complete Encyclopedia 
of all Athletic, Scientific, Recreative, Out-door and 
In-door Exercises and Diversions. Beautifully 
illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

The best present anyone can make to bright boys. One ought always bear in mind the a dags 
*• aJl work and no play makes Jack a dull boy." 

VI 



GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. — Translated by 
Lucy Crane. Profusely illustrated by Walter Crane, 
Wehnert, and George Cruikshank. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
extra, $2.00; do., do., full gilt, $2.50. 

The most entertaining fairy stories ever written, Singularly fascinating, the delight of children, 
young and old. 

GULLIVER'S TRAVELS for Children. Specially 
edited by E. O. Chapman, with over 200 illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.00; do., do., full gilt, $2.50. 



The most original and extraordinary of all Swift's productions. While courtiers and politicians 
recognized in the adventures of Gulliver many satirical allusions to the court and politics of England, 
the great mass of readers saw and felt only the wonder and fascination of the narrative. 



ROBINSON CRUSOE for Children —Edited by 
E. O. Chapman, with over 170 illustrations. 1 vol., 
8vo, cloth extra, $2.00; do., do., full gilt, $2.50. 

How happy that this the most moral of romances is not only the most charming of books, but 
also the most instructive ! — Chalmers. Was there ever anything written by mere man that the 
reader wished longer, except Robinson Crusoe.— Dr. Samuel Johnson. 



HENTY SERIES. 

TALE OF WATERLOO ; or, One of the 

28th. By G. A. Henty. With full-page illus- 
trations by W. H. Overend. i2mo, cloth extra, 
$1.50. 

A boy's story which covers the period of the Napoleonic wars, and particularly describes the 
Waterloo Campaign. It is written in Mr. Henty's best style, skillfully constructed, highly 
enjoyable and full of exciting adventures. 

IN THE REIGN OF TERROR.— The Adven- 
tures of a Westminster Boy, By G. A. Henty. 
With full-page illustrations by J. Schonberg. 
1 2mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 

"The story is one of Mr. Henty's best." — Saturday Review. 

"The interest of it lies in the way in which the difficulties and perils Harry has to encounter 
bring out the heroic and steadfast qualities of a brave nature. Again and again the last extremity 
seems to have been reached, but his unfailing courage triumphs over all. It is an admirable boy s 
book." — Birmingham Post. 
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WITH CLIVE IN INDIA ; or, The Beginnings 
of an Empire. By G. A. Henty. With full- 
page illustrations by Gordon Browne. i2mo, cloth 
extra, $1.50. 

" In this book Mr. Henty has contrived to exceed himself in stirring adventures and thrilling 
situations.*' — Saturday Review. 

" Those who know something about India will be the most ready to thank Mr. Henty for 
giving them this instructive volume to place in the hands of their children."— Academy. 



ROYAL PRESENTATION SERIES. 

[boxed.] 

A THOUSAND AND ONE GEMS of English 
and American Poetry. By E. O. Chapman. Royal 
Presentation Edition. Beautifully illustrated. 
With full-page engravings. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 

$3.75. 

An excellent collection of the minor poems in the English language, selected with great care 
and good taste. A truly representative book. The mechanical part is particularly handsome ; the 
type is large, paper of very good quality, illustrations interesting. 

BRYANT (W. C)-^ Poems. Royal Presentation 
edition. 4to, cloth gilt extra, gilt edges, $3.75. 

A true painter of the face of this country and of the sentiment of his own people. It is his 
proper praise that he first, and he only, made known to mankind our northern landscape, — its 
summer splendor, its autumn russet, its winter lights and glooms. —Emerson. 

LONGFELLOW (H. W.)— Poems. Select Royal 
Presentation edition. Finely illustrated by Gilbert 
and others. 4*0, cloth gilt extra, $3.75. 

Longfellow's poems are marked by a most vivid imagination, great susceptibility to the im- 
pressions of natural scenery, and a ready perception of the analogies between natural objects and 
the human heart 

POE (Edgar Allan) — Poems. With life by Ingram. 
Royal Presentation edition. 1 vol., 4*0, cloth, full 

gilt, $375- 

This elegant and complete edition of Poe will please the most fastidious taste of the admirers ol 
The Raven, The Bells, and other wild and weird poems by the gifted Son of Genius. 

Vi 



BEAD'S FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. 

—Royal Presentation edition. Beautifully illus- 
trated and printed. 4to, cloth, gilt, gilt edges, 

$3-75- 

This magnificent gift book contains the representative poems of eighty American female poets, 
4th biographical notices and many portraits. Many of the poems here collected arc entirely oat 
f print tn any Other form. 

rUPPER'S POETICAL WORKS, viz. : Pre 
verbial Philosophy, A Thousand Lines, Hactenas, 
etc. Royal Presentation edition, well illustrated 
and printed I vol., 4to, cloth, gilt extra, gilt edges, 

S3-75- 

A beautiful copy of Tupper. His thoughts ana arguments can now "be preserved in the style 
key so justly deserve. This Is the handsomest and only large edition of his works made. The 
Lustrations are alter the photogravure process and add greatly to the beauty of the work. 



ROYAL OCTAVO SERIES. 

^ISRAELI'S WORKS (J, C).— Curiosities of 
Literature and the Literary Character Illustrated, 
■with Curiosities of American Literature. By Rufus 
W. Griswold. 1 vol., 8vo, 510 pp., cloth, $3.00; 
sheep, $4.00. 

Few writers instruct so amusingly and amuse s.6 instructively as Disraeli. Cunningham said 
Fhim that " he is one of the most learned, lively and agreeable authors ; that his writings have all 
le attractions for the general reader as the best romances." And Lord Byron called him " most 
uertaining and searching, whose works he had read ottener than perhaps any other English 
Titer whatever." 

DOWNING (A. J.). Rural Essays, Horticulture, 
Landscape hardening, Rural Architecture, Fruit, 
etc Edited with Memoir of the Author. With 1 1 
illustrations. 8vo, 630 pp., cloth, $3.00; sheep, 
library style, $4.00. 

A 

vcr he writes. This volume contains 
he Horticulturist. 
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